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The advantages of commencing the 
next volume with the beginning of the 
year are so manifold that we have con- 
cluded to close Volume I with the present 
number, and as our subscribers by the 
year will receive twelve numbers for the 
annual subscription price of $2, their pe- 
cuniary interests are not affected. 

The present number will be accom- 
panied by a title-page and an elaborate 
index,so that the volume, if bound, can 
be thoroughly utilized. It will comprise 
upward of seven hundred pages of po- 
litical matter, and will constitute one of 
the most valuable books of reference in 
a gentlemai’s library. 

The managers placed the annual sub- 
scription price at $2, because they only 
expected to furnish forty-eight pages of 
reading matter per month; but as the 
work progressed, it was found impossi- 
ble to condeiise Within that space all that 
was needful to be said. Were the 
primary ovject of this publication the 
advancement of the pecuniary interests 
of the publisucrs, THE REPUBLIC could 
not be furnished for less than $38 per 
year; but, as these are made entirely sub- 
ordinate iv the cause,, it has been 
deemed proper to publish it at nearly 
cost price, so as to give it a wide circu- 
lation. 

Thus far the efforts of the managers 
have met with gratifying success; for the 
productious of no periodical have been 
80 extensively copied, or have had so 
large an influence in shaping public sen- 
— us those of the REPUBLIC. Its 
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merits as an aid in the advancement of 
political science have been recognized, 
not merely by members of the Adminis- 
tration, but by gentlemen entirely dis- 
connected from political life, like the 
Hon. Truman Smith, of Connecticut, 
who have taken a most lively interest in 
introducing it among their acquaint- 
ances and friends. 

Encouraged by these evidences of ap- 
probation, and feeling convinced that 
not merely the permanency of the Re- 
publican party, but the welfare of the 
country itself, is dependent upon the 
spread of correct political information, 
we shall begin the second volume with 
renewed energy, confidently appealing to- 














our subscribers to aid us in its introduc- 
tion. We also take this occasion to cor- 
dially acknowledge the many favors 
which we have received from the local 
press, and will look forward for a con- 
tinuance of their good will as long as 
the REPUBLIC is truly deserving. 

As the full volume of twelve mumbers 
will make too large a book for convenient 
use we shall hereafter divide the year 
into two volumes, and accompany each 
six numbers with a complete index and 
title-page, which will leave it optional 
with the subscribers to bind the twelve 
numbers into one or two volumes. 

The experience which we have gained 
enables us to promise that the second 
volume will be even more able and inter- 
esting than the first,.and that the same 
calm and impartial discussion and the 
avoidance of sensationalism which has 
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characterized the past will also be the 
leading features of the future. 

If our friends are in earnest in their 
desires for reform, and in their resistance 
to all schemes of corruption, they can 
not manifest their faith in#works more 


effectually than by introducing the RE- | 
PUBLIC among the statesmen, political | 


thinkers, and publicists of the nation. 


The character of our magazine forbids | 


us to resort to any quasi lottery scheme 
of premiums for its introduction, and we 
must, therefore, look directly to the ap- 
preciation of its readers and to the im- 
‘portance of the occasion for its suc- 
cess. 

The main object of the REPUBLIC is 
not to teach by authority, but to induce 
men to think and investigate for them- 
selves; for one of the most dangerous 
symptoms of our times is mental laziness, 
and the parrot-like repetition of words 
and thoughts which selfish and sensa- 
tional journals force upon the public at- 
tention. 

Political science or the science of Gov- 


| OFFRCIAL DOCUMENTS AND SPEECHEs, 
|—Among the most important features of 
‘THE REPUBLIC will be the publication 
‘from time to time of official documents 
and speeches of national importance in 
the appendix. 

The repeal of the franking privilege has 
lessened the distribution of public docu- 
‘ments by Senators, Members, and Goy- 
ernment officials. THE REPUBLIC in- 
tends to supply this deficiency in part, 
and its readers will have the very great 
‘advantage of having these necessary aids 
toa successful political career in a con- 
‘venient and accessible shape. 
| Therecent elections have shown that 
the peopledemand of their public speakers 
‘more careful preparation and a better di- 
' gestion of political themes than hitherto, 
and the foundation for success of a polit- 
ical leader and thinker can therefore only 
| be laid by the study of the official docu- 
‘nents emanating from the Administra- 
| tion. 
| The Republican party can expect to 
control the destiny of the nation only as 





ernment requires the most careful treat- long as it contains within it the balance 
ment and investigation, and those who of moral and intellectual power. There- 
pretend to a knowledge thereof for sel- | fore, in proportion as the intellectual 
fish ends are like the quack doctors of forces of its membership are utilized and 
medicine, whose treatment is followed by | augmented, and its moral influence in- 
disaster. The country can not prosper | creased, will it be capable of fulfilling its 





; : | 
unless more minds of a higher order can | 


be induced to take up and discuss gov- | 
ernmeutal problems as faithful students of | 
a great cause. 

In the hope that the great importance 
of the theme will induce our readers to 
give us their cordial support in the fu- 
ture as in the past, we submit the present 
number to their consideration. 

: Sa 

APPENDIX TO THIS NUMBER. 

Having, at an extra expense, procured 
the reports of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and of the Postmaster General, we 
shall charge fifty cents per copy to tran- 
sient purchasers for this number. We 
offer it gratuitously as a premium to new 
subscribers until our edition is exhausted. 
Political writers will find it of very great 
value—fully worth the price of the annual 











subscription. 


high mission. We must train up great 
and good men, and take care that the 
coming generation will not only become 
heir to institutions with honor and fame 
untarnished, but also be possessed of the 
capacity to carry on the great work of 
self-government with success. 

i - 

THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY.—In the appendix of 
the present number will be found the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which will attract attention both at 
home and abroad. It is one of the most 
original and able documents which has 
emanated from that Department. 





REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL.—The appendix of this number 
contains the interesting report of the 
Postmaster General. It is a document 
that ought to be carefully perused, for it 
contains many very valuable suggestions. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS AND THE NEW LOAN. 


The supersedure of the State banks by 
the national bank system was the result 
of long and anxious deliberation on the 
part of Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary 
of the Treasury. He well knew that he 
was calling into being a most powerful 
agency for good or evil, and planting 
germs of financial policy*which would 
have the most far-reaching consequences. 
Ever opposed to the large emission of 
forced paper currency which so com- 
pletely swamped the Confederate States 





Government at an early stage of the war, | 

he always had his eye on the speedy | 

withdrawal of that currency, and its) 
redemption by coin or its equivalent. 

Men are sometimes asking the question, | 
“Why should not the Government alone 
supply the people with the needful cur- | 
rency? Why not, by canceling the na-| 
tional bank currency, avoid paying in-| 
terest on the bonds deposited for its | 
security, and secure the benefit of that | 
free circulation ? 

This proposition is, moreover, urged | 
with a naiveté, as if it were entirely | 
novel and had not received the careful | 
and anxious consideration of the compre- 
hensive mind of Salmon Chase, a 
statesman the like of whom we shall 
rarely look upon again. He foresaw that 
either at the close of the war or at some | 
subsequent period the specter of repudia- | 
tion, either in part or in whole, would be | 
raised. He foresaw that the bulk of the | 
United States bonds, owing to the high | 
rates of interest obtaining in our coun- 
try, would be chiefly held abroad, which | 
would cause an immense drain of specie 
to flow from the United States. 

The national banks, therefore, were 
called into existence to fill the functions | 
of fiscal agents of the Government and | 
of the people, so as to bring the national | 


| moral power of fixed moneyed interest, 


would be able to control and put down 
the cry of repudiation when raised by 
party demagogues. 

During the existence of the war; while 


the Government itself was in danger, 
and money was needed even more 
than men, these banks, ‘sharing the 


patriotism of the people, acted in 
good faith and with energy in populariz- 
ing the various loans. This course gave 
them both strength and popularity, and 
the power of the Government being re- 
flected they grew in strength and public 
confidence as official institutions of the 
| Government. Banks incorporated under 
State laws everywhere found that the 
national banks carried with them more 
confidence in their soundness than any 
private institution whatever. 

Of late many of these banks seem to 
have lost sight of the reasons of their 
origin and their official relations to the 


| Treasury of the United States as the 


proper fiscal agents of the Government, 
and it is earnestly recommended that 
these relations should be renewed, for it 
is to their own advantage that they 
should more closely identify themselves 
with the Government and aid it in the 
work of converting and replacing our 
bonded loans, and lodging them among 
our people at home. 

The Government has a right to expect 
that the banks will cordially co-operate 
in explaining the advantages and safety 
of the new five per cent. loan, and thus 
| by placing it at home instead of abroad 
retain the coin interest amomg our own 
| people, increase our resources, and there- 


by enable the Government to redeem 


more speedily its circulating medium in 
coin. 
The coldness and apathy, if not quasi 


loans within reach of every household. | hositility of some banks, to the plac- 
He knew, moreover, that these bonds|ing of the new loan has tended to 
would not be permanently held in every Weaken the public confidence in their 
section of the Union, unless they were stability, and has lessened the sym- 
riveted there by the establishment of | pathy and interest of the people in their 
these national banks. Each bank, more-| welfare. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
ever, having its local friends and the no bank will be without the new bonds 
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on its counters, and that they will be 
recommended to fiduciary agents and to 
the people as the safest investment and 
the best possible means of discharging 
their responsibilities. 

In fact, if the present condition of af- 
fairs teaches anything, it certainly de- 
monstrates that capital, in making ‘in- 
vestments, will henceforth make the 
rate of interest entirely subordinate to 
the question of the character of the se- 
curity. That the larger the rate of in- 
terest promised the greater is the jeop- 
ardy of the’ principal is a hard-learned 
lesson. Heavy interest means heavy 
risk; the two conditions are inseparable. 
Without any committal, therefore, tg 
any special policy or theory of resump- 
tion, every one is anxious that the fixed 
standard of specie payments, or at least 
specie Valuation, suall be arrived at as 
quickly as practicable. Not that when it 
takes piace that any one will be content 
to avolusu paper currency. It may be set 
dowu asa fact that it all the paper 
money in the country were out of exist- 
ence, aud metallic Currency substituted 
for 1t, doilar for dollar, there would be 
an unmediate clamor tor its restoration 
that wouid be irresistible. 

It may be set down as equally certain 
that Wuutever kind of paper money is 
to have any popular circulation in this 
country must have the indorsement 
and guarantee of the General Govern- 
Meut. Some modifications of the present 
sysicm may be adopted, but it must al- 
Ways ve under the national surveileance. 
But tits very implicit contidence in the 
absuluice safety of the paper circulating 
medium vegets an evil that must be pro- 
vided tor. The country is suffering from 
this evil now. . Had the banks been work- 
ing wider charters from the several States, 
as of oid, in the present crisis, their notes 
of issue would have been thrown on the 
market through the hands of brokers at 
heavy sacrifice. Money, such as it would 


have been, would have been plenty, but 
added to the losses of the stockholders 
and depositors, there would have been a 
perpetual depreciation of the face of the 
note. 


Noone then would have kept a 





dollar to hoard for the sake of security. 
But now the spectacle is presented of 
every one withdrawing thecurrency from 
the avenues of commerce and locking it 
up for self-protection. 

Nor is this condition of the people’s 
confidence to be deplored or discouraged; 
it isa tacit, undeniable approval of the 
wise, paternal care that the different 
branches of the Government have exer- 
cised over the public financial interests, 
both in enacting laws and in carrying them 
out within, and not beyond, the limits of 
the trusts reposed in them. To endeavor 
to shift the responsibility of the derange- 
ment of the finances of the country from 
the malpractices and maladministration 
of commercial manipulations which 
originated it, and from which alone it 
maintains its existence, to the admin- 
istrators of the laws of the country 
is an impotent disguise of the issues of 
the hour. The unswerving confidence of 
the people in holding on to everything is- 
sued by the Government, and growing 
anxiety to rid themselves of every other 
security, attest this. And it is well it 
is so; besides it isnatural that their faith 
should be pre-eminent in securities is- 
sued through their own representatives 
in Congress, who are in like manner in- 
trusted with the power to raise revenues 


to meet the national liabilities as they ac- © 


crue. Itis well, too, asa matter of patriot- 
ism, as an evidence of the cohesiveness 
of this homogeneous people that is grow- 
ing with its growth and strengthening 
with its strength. This is in no sensea 
partisan feeling dependent on any ad- 
ministration, but is that political instinct 
which will always oppose any man or 
party that would imperil the national 
prosperity by enacting laws simply from 
partisan motives. Few persons reflect 
how intimately the protection of person 
and property, the equality of all before 
the law, is connected with national devel- 
opment and prosperity, from which flows 
national credit. How much the prosper- 
ity of the nation is indebted to the po- 
litical successes of the last decade is not 
sufficiently acknowledged. 

It must be evident to the thought- 
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ful observer of passing events that]of July 14, 1870;’ these bonds are * ex- 
whether expansion or contraction of the | empt from payment of all taxes or duties 
currency is to be decided on, it will|of the United States, as well as from 
be difficult to unloosen the present lock} taxation in any form by or under 
up of money; the masses are seriously |any State, municipal, or local au- 
apprehensive as to the insecurity of thority.””. True the interest is five 
places of deposit; the alarm is all the] per cent., but then it must be borne in 
more noteworthy as it becomes more}mind these bonds can be procured at 
settled and the sudden blow of the panic| par for coin or its equivalent. They 
is realized. It is the calm after the storm,} cannot be used to the detriment of the 
all the more certain because resulting|owner by defaulting agents, if the 
from time, reflection, and a too sad ex-|precgution is taken to have them 
perience. The so-called evil of hoarding | registered; if lost, stolen, or de- 
isthus elevated above the suspicion of | stroyed, they can be replaced, for the Sec- 
being sordid, avaricious, or miserly; it| retary of the Treasury is authorized by 
arises, as has been already demonstrated, | law (act March 8, 1871,) ‘‘to issue a dupli- 
from instincts of self-preservation, an|cate of said registered bond, to be so 
instinct nothing can destroy. Thus a/ marked, bearing like interest as the bond 
condition of unexpected antagonism and | so proved to be lost or destroyed.”’ 
conflict exists between commerce, that! The people cannot be expected to dis- 
seeks its lawful prerogative of a cireula-| gorge the hidden greenbacks unless an 
ting medium, and the people who havej equivalent is given. They will not de- 
locked it up. posit it to any extent subject to call 
It is desirable—nay, necessary—to put | checks; they will not reinvest it in fancied 
an end to this antagonism; the supply of | securities, but they will be shrewd and 
currency requisite to carry on the internal | sensible enough to desire to place it 
exchanges of the country must be had, and | where it will yield them revenue. They 
the question of the hour is, Whence shall | will trust che United States securities, 
it come? Manifestly it is better to restore | and it is confidently believed that, with a 
the equilibrium without introducing any | proper explanation, nearly every dollar 
new element—that is, to restore all the | of the passive circulation of the country 
concealed existing currency of the! can be made active through their agency. 
country to proper channels—before any| The interest on these bonds is payable 
new experiment is tried, or any substitu- | quarterly, (act January 20, 1871,) and in 
tion is provided, or before the volume of | this particular it must be convenient to 
paper money is increased. This naturally | smaJl investors, and institutions that re- 
leads to the inquiry as to what sort of | quire the money in their treasury to be 
bonds can be procured of the Govern-| secure from defaleation and always 
ment. The Government bonds of old | available. 
issues that are in existence are held ata} These bonds, if registered, possess the 
premium above gold rates, which is con- | peculiarity that must eventually make 
tinually fluctuating. Persons of small | them the people’s loan. The quarterly 
means can not be brought to think it | interest, payable in February, May, Au- 
prudent to buy ata premium the right | gust, and November, will be sent in a 
to lend their money, especially as the| check by the Treasurer of the United 
Government can call in almost all its old | States to any designated post office address 
loans at option; but the savings of the | inthe United States or Europe. Thus there 
people now locked up will soon seek in- ‘need be no intermediary, no broker, nor 
vestment. The funded loan bill affords | fiduciary agent; the parties in interest 
them an opportunity to invest their;need only correspond directly with the 
money at par in United States bonds,| United States Treasury. Taking into 
principal and interest ‘‘payable in coin of | consideration the trouble of taking care 


the standard value of the United States of real property, paying taxes, insurance, 
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repairs, and trusting business to agents, 
it is believed that for the aged and in- 
firm, the guardian and _ trustee, the 
funded loan of the United States is the 
best investment that can be made. 

Secretary Richardson, in his able and ex- 
haustive treatise on the United States 
loans, remarks: ‘‘These are the only loans 
now offered for sale by the Government. 
All others having long since been closed, 
are being reduced as rapidly as the surplus 
revenues, the money from the sale of new 
bonds, and the coin of the Treasury, will 
permit.”? Thus it will be seen that the 
five per cent. funded loan bonds are the 
only ones that can be procured of the 
Government. They can be had in sums 
of fifty dollars and upwards, thus afford- 
ing persons of moderate means oppor- 
tunity to invest as fast as they accumu- 
late. In fact, a practical savings bank is 
presented to the people, in which all the 
currency they have housed away would 
.be immediately deposited if the subject 
were brought intelligently to their notice. 
The return of greenbacks to the chan- 
nels of commerce would at once be se- 
eured, for it must be remembered that 
_they never will be re-deposited in banks 
that pay no interest, and it has been 
demonstrated that those institutions that 
-allow interest on deposits are working 
practically on unsound principles. 

The law having ordained the issue of 
these bonds, it is manifestly to the in- 
terest of the Government to place them 
at home, if possible. Capital that is dor- 
mant is useless; therefore a mutuality 
of interest between the citizen and the 
Government will doubtless make the 
funded bond a popular institution. 
Churches, benevolent societies, trustees 
of wills, lodges, and all fiduciary agents, 
will find in this loan not only a place of 
deposit that relieves them from the risk 
that is occasioned by constant change 
of officers and agents, but all responsi- 
bility before the law ceases when funds 
are invested in Government securities. 
In other words, while an agent might be 
liable under his trust for less of money 
deposited in a bank, loaned on mortgage, 
or otherwise invested, he would be free 


from all blame or risk, if he places the 
funds under his charge in registered 
bonds of the United States. This aspect 
of the case ought to be fairly presented 
to the people through a circular from the 
| highest officials of the Government ina 
plain manner, so that they may under- 
stand their position and opportunity, be- 
fore capitalists at home and abroad se- 
cure the right to this loan, and then dis- 
pose of it to the public at advauced rates. 
| To recapitulate, the bond offered has the 
| following qualities: 
| 1. It bears five per cent. interest in coin. 
2. It can be registered, so that it can 
| not be lost. 
| $8. Exemption fromall taxes, National 
State, and municipal. 

4. Interest payable quarterly. 

5. Interest remitted by a check to any 
| post oftice free of all commissions or ex- 
pense. 

6. A new bond will be issued for any 
one lost, destroyed, or defaced. 

It is right that these facts should be 
brought prominently before the public, 
which has been so cruelly deceived by 
flaming advertisements that have caused 
them to surrender so much of their hard 
earnings into the custody of irresponsi- 
ble institutions. 

There can be no means more efficient 
to do this than by the agency of the na- 
| tional banks, whose province and duty it 
is to place the loans of the Government 
in the hands of the people in prefer- 
ence to every other investment. There 
are many reasons that should move these 
‘institutions in this .direction; they are 
| deeply interested in restoring the cur- 
irency to its normal condition; they 
profit more than any other inter- 
est by an undisturbed commerce; 
they owe their prosperity, if not their 
very life, to public confidence. 
these institutions have indirectly, and 
some directly, been concerned in bring- 
ing about the present state of affairs by 
placing on the market doubtful securi- 
ties; they can do much to restore confi- 
dence by advising their clients and as- 
sisting them to convert their invest- 
ments andthe money they have with- 
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drawn from circulation into the funded 
debt of the United States. They are too 
sagacious to need the suggestion that this 
will cause a flow of money to perform the 
active relations of commerce. But, above 
all, they can not ignore the fact that they 
exist in a measure by sufferance of the 
nation; that they are a part of the finan- 
cial system, created with the avowed 
purpose to act ‘as intermediary agents 
in just such matters between the people 
and the Government; that it is their first 
duty to strengthen the hands of the 
Government in its legitimate purposes, 
as evinced by the acts of Congress. 
National banks, in fact, are a sort of 
semi-oflicial representative of the nation; 
in suchaffairs they are the home syndicate; 
they enjoy privileges under their char- 
ters that makes the duty reciprocal, and 
it is to be hoped that they will use 
all proper means by keeping a sup- 
ply of such bonds on their counter, and 
see that a proper proportion is invested 
in this country. It can not be ignored 
that there isa growing jealousy of the 
privileges and prerogatives claimed by 
these banks. In some quarters it has 
gone so far as to demand that the privi- 














leges of issuing circulating notes shall 
be transferred from them to the national 
Government, as suggested before; all 
such clamor will cease as fast as the 
affairs of finance are restored to their 
proper status. The banks can assist this 
consummation in no way more speedily 
than by stimulating into activity the vast 
amount of money now idle, and in no 
way can this be done better than in 
getting the people to exchange it for 
Government bonds. They’ must teach 
the people that high interest is low se- 
curity. Besides, as the oldissues disap- 
pear, the banks themselves will need 
these bonds for security, and for use as 
reserves, but all this is subordinate to 
placing them among the masses, and 
thereby unlocking the hoarded currency. 
Contraction, inflation, resumption, sus- 
pension, and all the other plans of finan- 
ciers may be meritorious in part, or for 
a time in whole, but none provide 
@ permanent remedy while the 
masses are so alarmed for safety as to 
hide the currency away. Then let the 


watchword be “‘restoration,’? which can , 


easily be accomplished by the absorption 
of the new loan. 





THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


An important decision of the court, 
setling for the first time definitely the 
long-suspended question of the responsi- 
bility of railroad companies as common 
carriers: 

October term, 1873. The New York 
Central Railroad Company, plaintiff in 
error, vs. Charles C. Lockwood. In 
error to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the southern district of New 
York. 

First. A common carrier can not law- 
fully stipulate for exemption from re- 
sponsibility, when such exemption is not 
just and reasonable in the eye of the 
law. 

Second. It is not just and reasonable 
in the eye of the law for a common car- 
rier to stipulate for exemption from re- 
sponsibility for the negligence of himself 
or his servants. 


Third. These rules apply both to on 


mon carriers of goods and common car- 











RAILROAD COMPANY. 


riers of passengers, and with especial 
force to the latter. 

Fourth. They apply to the case of a 
drover traveling on a stock train to look 
after his cattle, and having a free pass 
for that pur pose. 

Fifth. Query: Whether the same rules 
would apply to a strictly free passenger? 

Sixth. Held arguendo: That a common 
carrier does not drop his character as 
such merely by entering into a contract 
for limiting his responsibility. 

Seventh. That carefulness and fidelity 
are essential duties of his employment 
which can not be abdicated. 

Eighth. That thes» duties are essential 
to the public security in his servants as 
in himself. 

Ninth. That a failure to fulfill these 
duties is ‘‘negligence;”’ the distinction 
between “‘gross” and ‘‘ordinary” negli- 
gence being unnecessary. 

The Hon. Truman Smith, and, asso- 


ciated with him, Cephas Brainerd, Esq., 
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counsel for the defendant in error, be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and for the 
same as plaintiff before. the court be- 
low. 

Mr. Justice Bradley delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

“The plaintiff in this cause was a dro- 
ver, injured while traveling on a stock- 
train of the defendants, proceeding from 
Buffalo to Albany, and the suit was 
brought to recover damages for the in- 
jury. He had cattle on the train, and 
had been required at Buffalo to sign 
an agreement to attend to the load- 
ing, transporting, and unloading of his 
cattle, and to take all risk of injury to 
them and of personal injury to himself 
or whoever went with the cattle, and re- 
ceived what is called a drover’s pass, certi- 
fying that he had shipped sufficient stock 
to pass free to Albany, but declaring that 
the acceptance of the pass was to be con- 
sidered a waiver of all claims for dam- 
ages or injuries received on the train. 
The agreement stated its consideration to 
be the carrying of the plaintiff’s cattle at 
dess than tariff rates. It was shown on 
the trial that these rates were about three 
times the ordinary rates charged, and 
that no drover had cattle carried on those 
terms, but all signed similar agreements 
to that which was signed by the plaintiff, 
and received similar passes. Evidence 
was given on the trial tending to show 
that the injury complained of was sus- 
tained in consequence of negligence on 
the part of the defendants or their ser- 
vants, but they insisted that they were 
exempted by the terms of the contract 
from responsibility for all accidents, in- 
cluding those occurring from negligence 
of their servants, and requested the judge 
sotocharge. This he refused, and charged 
that if the jury were satisfied that the in- 
jury occurred without any negligence on 
the part of the plaintiff, and that the neg- 
ligence of the defendants caused the in- 
jury, they must find for the plaintiff, 
which they did. 

“It is, therefore, unnecessary to notice 
the subordinate points made, as we are 
of opinion that all the questions of fact 
were fairly left to the jury, and that the 





whole controversy depended on this main 
question of law. 

“It may be assumed in limine that the 
case was one for hire; for though the 
pass certifies that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to pass free, yet his passage was 
one of the mutual terms of the arrange- 
ment for carrying his cattle. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, distinctly raised, 
whether a railroad company carrying 
passengers for hirecan lawfully stipulate 
not to be answerable for their own or their 
servants’ negligence in reference to such 
earriage.”’ 

While this deeply interesting case was 
under consideration the court reviewed 
at considerable length the decisions of 
the various State courts bearing on the 
questions at issue, which showed the di- 
versity of conclusions arrived at in the 
premises, and the great want of uniform- 
ity in so important a matter, which will 
now, happily, be secured by this just and 
proper decision of the Supreme Court, 
because hereafter the judgments of these 
State courts must conform to the great 
principles now settled, or suffer a rever- 
sal of any decision in opposition thereto 
on an appeal to the last high tribunal of 
justice. 

“The courts of New York (Mr. Justice 
Bradley continues) for a long time re- 
sisted the attempts of common carriers 
to limit their common-law liability, ex- 
cept for the purpose of procuring a dis- 
closure of the character and value of ar- 
ticles liable to extra hazard and risk. 
This they were allowed to enforce by 
means of a notice of non-liability, if the 
disclosure was not made. But such an- 
nouncements as ‘all baggage at the risk 
of the owner,’ and such exceptions in 
bills of lading as ‘this company will not 
be responsible for injuries by fire, nor for 
goods lost, stolen, or damaged,’ were 
held to be unavailing and void, as being 
against the policy of the law. 

“Tt was not till 1858,in the case of 
Wells vs. The New York Central Rail- 


road Company, 26 Barb., 685, that the. 


Supreme Court was brought to assent to 
the proposition that a common carrier 
may stipulate against responsibility for 
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the negligence of hisservants. That was 
the case of a gratuitous passenger, travel- 
ing on a free ticket, which exempted the 
company from liability. In 1862 the 
Court of Appeals, by a majority, affirmed 
this judgment, (42 N. Y., 181,) and in 
answer to the suggestion that public 
policy required that railroad companies 
should not be exonerated from the duty 
of carefulness in performing their im- 
portant and hazardous duties, the court 
held that the case of free passengers 
could not seriously affect the incentives 
to carefulness, because there were very 
few such compared with the great mass 
of the. traveling public.”’ 

It is proper to notice in this connection 
the very pertinent and appropriate point 
raised and ably put by the Hon. Truman 
Smith i: his argument, and in the just 
conclusion arrived at the courts below 
and above fnlly concurred in, which is as 
follows: 

“We now come,” he says, ‘‘to the con- 
sideration of a question of great interest 
in point of principle, and of no small im- 
portance in its bearing on that of the 
traveling public, and that is, whether it 
is competent for a railroad company to 
exact from a passenger an agreement 
that he will not hold them responsible 





for any injury to his person which he 
may sustain by reason of the negligence | 
of themselves or their servants and | 
agents. And here we observe (the argu- | 
ment continues) that it appears from | 
the pass which was given to the defen- 

dant in error on the 5th of June, 1858, | 
that he was a paying passenger on this | 
cattle-train. It opens thus: ‘I certify | 
that the bearer, C. Lockwood, has shipped | 
on behalf of himself the quantity of stock 
which entitles him to pass free to W. Al- 
bany:’ which is the same thing as to say 
that the amount which he paid, or wants 
to pay, to wit: $70 per car-load, or $140 in 
all, was to be deemed compensation for the 
transportation, not only of his cattle, but 
of himself. Besides, during the transit 
he was to take charge of his stock and to 
perform duties which would otherwise 
have devolved exclusively on the plain- 





tiffs or on their servants and agents; so 


that the defendant in error was a paying 
passenger in a double sense, and a full 
passenger too. If there is any distince- 
tion between a paying and gratuitous 
passenger in this regard, (and this we do 
not admit,) then the fact adverted to 
must inure to the benefit of the defend- 
ant in error. It isapparent that in order 
to maintain the last clause of the agree- 
ment before us the opposite counsel must 
insist that it is in the power -of the rail- 
road companies to made requisitions on 
the traveling public for this species of re- 
sponsibility to an indefinite extent, and 
that in this respect a paying passenger is 
no better off than a gratituous one.” 
But to return to the opinion of the court. 
Mr. Justice Bradley remarks that, ‘‘The 
next cases of importance that arose in New 


| York were those of drovers’ passes, in 


which the passenger took all the responsi- 
bility of injury to himself and stock. The 
first was that of Smith vs. New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Comnany, 29 Barb. 132, de- 
cided in March, 1859. The contract was 
precisely the same as that in the present 
case. The damage arose from a flattened 
wheel in the car, which caused it to jump 
the track. The Supreme Court, by Hoge- 
boom, J., held that the railroad company 
was liable for any injury happening to 
the passenger, not only by gross negli- 
gence of the company’s servants, but by 
ordinary negligence on their part. ‘For 
my part,’ says the Judge, ‘I think not 
only gross negligence is not protected by 
the terms of the contract, but what is 
termed ordinary negligence, or the with- 
holding of ordinary care, is not so pro- 
tected. I think, notwithstanding the 
contract, the carrier is responsible for 
what, independent of any peculiar respon- 
sibility attached to his calling or employ- 
ment, would be regarded as fault or mis- 
conduct on his part the Judge added 
that he thought the carrier might, by 
positive stipulation, relieve himself to a 
limited degree from the consequences of 
his own negligence or that of his ser- 
vants. But, to accomplish that object, 
the contract must be clear and specific 
in its terms, and plainly covering 
such a case. Of course this remark 
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was extra-judicial. The judgment itself | satisfactory to ourselves, and resting 


yas aftirmed by the Court of Appeals in 
1862 by a vote of five judges to three. 
(24.N. Y., 222.) Judge Wright strenu- 
ously contended that it is against public 
policy for a carrier of passengers, where 
human life is at stake, to stipulate for 
immunity for want of care. ‘Contracts 
in restraint of trade are void,’ he says, 
‘because they interfere with the welfare 
and convenience of the State; yet the 
State has a deep interest in protecting 
the lives of its citizens.’ He argued that 
it was a question affecting the public, 
and not alone the party who is carried. 
Judge Sutherland agreed in substance 
with Judge Wright. Two other judges 
held that if the party injured had been a 
gratuitous passenger the company would 
have been discharged, but in their view 
he was not a gratuitous passenger. One 
judge was for affirmance,on the ground 
that the negligence was that of the com- 
pany itself. The remaining three judges 
held the contract valid to the utmost ex- 
tent of exonerating the company, not- 
withstanding the grossest neglect on the 
part of its servants. 

““A review of the cases decided by the 
courts of New York shows that though 
they have carried the power of the com- 
mon carrier to make special contracts to 
the extent of enabling him to exonerate 
himself from the effects of even gross 
negligence, yet that this effect has never 
been given toa contract general in its 
terms; so that if we only felt bound by 
these precedents we could, perhaps, find 
no authority for reversing the judgment 
in this case. But ona question of gen- 
eral commercial law the Federal courts 
administering justice in New York have 
equal and co-ordinate jurisdiction with 
the courts of that State. And in deciding 
a case which involves a question of such 
importance to the whole country; a ques- 
tion on which the courts of. New York 
have expressed such diverse views, and 
have so recently and with such slight 
preponderancy of judicial suffrage come 
to the conclusion that they have, we 
should not feel satisfied without being 





able to place our decision upon grounds 


upon what we consider sound principles 
of law. 

“In passing, however, it is apposite to 
to call attention to the testimony of an 
authoritative witness as to the operation 
and effect of the recent decisions re- 
ferred to. ‘The fruits of this rule,’ 
says Judge Davis, ‘are already being 
gathered in increasing accidents through 
the decreasing care and vigilance on the 
part of those corporations, and they will 
continue to be reaped until a sense of 
public policy shall lead to legislative re- 
striction upon the power to make this 
kind of contract.’ (Stinson vs. N. Y. 
Cent. R. R. Co., 32 N. Y. Rep. 337.) 

“In Pennsylvgnia it is settled by a 
long course of decisions that a common 
carrier can not by notice of special con- 
tract limit his liability so as to exonerate 
him from responsibility for hig own negli- 
gence or misfeasance or that of his ser- 
yants and agents. 

“The Ohio cases are very decided on 
this subject, and reject all attempts of 
the carrier to excuse his own negligence 
or that of his servants. 

‘The Pennsylvania and Ohio cases dif- 
fer mainly in this, that the former give 
to a special contract (when the same is 
admissible) the effect of converting the 
common carrier into a special bailee for 
hire, whose duties are governed by his 
contract, and against whom, if negli- 
gence is charged, it must be proved by 
the party injured; while the latter held 
that the character of the carrier is not 
changed by the contract, but that he isa 
common carrier still, with enlarged ex- 
emptions from responsibility, within 
which the burden of proof is on him to 
show that an injury occurs. The effect 
of this difference is to shift the burden 
of proof from one party to the other. It 
is unnecessary to adjudicate that point 
in this case, as the judge on the trial 
charged the jury, as requested by the de- 
fendants, that the burden of proof was 
on the plaintiff. 

“But it is contended (Justice Bradley 
continues) that though a carrier may 
not stipulate for his own negligence, 
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thereis no good reason why he should not | on the trains. A failure to exercisesuch 
be permitted to stipulate for immunity (care and diligenceis negligence. It needs 
for the negligence of his servants, over no epithet properly and legally to de- 
whose actions in his absence he can ex-| scribe it. If it is against the policy of 
ercise no control. If we advert for a the law to allow stipulations which will 
moment to the fundamental principle on | relieve the company from the exercise of 
which the law of common carriers is that care and diligence, or which, in 
founded, it will be seen that this objec- | other words, will excuse them for negli- 
tion is inadmissible. In regulating the gence in the performance of that duty, 
public establishment of common carriers then the company remains liable for such 


the great object of the law was to secure 
the utmost care and diligence in the per- 
formance of their important duties—an 
object essential to the welfare of every 
civilized community. Hence the com- 
mon-law rule which charged the common 
carrier as an insurer. 


negligence. The question whether the 
company was guilty of negligence in this 
case which caused the injury sustained 
by the plaintiff was fairly left to the 
jury. It was unnecessary to tell them 
whether, in the language of law writers, 
‘such negligence would be called gross or 





“Why charge him as such? Plainly for | ordinary. 
the purpose of raising the most stringent | “The conclusions to which we have 
motive for the exercise of carefulness and | come are— 
fidelity in his trust. In regard to pas-| ‘ First. Thatacommon carrier can not 
sengers the highest degree of carefulness lawfully stipulate for exemption from re- 
_and diligence is expressly exacted. In sponsibility when such exemption is not 
the one case the securing of the most just and reasonable in the eye of the law. 
exact diligence and fidelity underlies the “Secondly. That it is not just and rea- 
law, and is the reason for it; in the other | sonable in the eye of the law for a common 
it is directly and absolutely prescribed by carrier to stipulate for exemption from 
the law. responsibility for the negligence of him- 
“It is obvious, therefore, that if a car-| self or his servants. 
rier stipulate not to be bound to the ex- | ‘Thirdly. That these rules apply both to 
ercise of care and diligence, but be at carriers of goods and earriers of passen- 
liberty to indulge in the contrary, he gers for hire, and with especial force to 
seeks to put off the essential duties of his | the latter. 
- employment, and to assert that he may | ** Fourthly. That a drover traveling on 
do so seems a contradiction in terms.’”’ | a pass such as was given in this case, for 
Mr. Justice Bradley, after commenting | the purpose of taking care of his stock on 
very justly upon the relative positions of the train, is a passenger for hire. 
the common earrier and his customer,! ‘The conclusions decide the present 
showing from the cireumstances usually | case, and require a judgment of affirm- 
surrounding transactions between them ance. We purposely abstain from ex- 
the great inequality in making contracts pressing any opinion as to what would 
between them, concludes with the fol- | have been the result of our judgment had 
lowing just and pertinent-admonition: | we considered the plaintiff a free passen- 
“The fact is adverted to for the pur-' ger.” 
pose of illustrating how completely in the! Judgment affirmed. 
power of the railroad companies parties; Thus has been obtained, mainly through 
are, and how necessary it is to stand! the instrumentality and the long-per- 
firmly by those principles of law by which | sistent efforts of the Hon. Truman Smith, 
the public interests are protected. | one of the most important, if not the 
“In the case before us the law, in the most important, decision that have ever 


absence of special contract, fixes the de-| been made by that high tribunal of jus- 
gree of careand diligence due from the 
railroad company to the persons carried | States. 


tice, the Supreme Court of the United 
In a letter of the 10th April 
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last to a much-valued friend of this city 
he very justly remarks as follows: 

“One of the greatest problems which 
now awaits solution by the American 
people is, How are we to resist the op- 
pression and overcome the tyranny prac- 
ticed by the railroad monopolies in this 
country? These corporations are crea- 
tures of State legislation, and are subject 
to State jurisdiction and control, and it 
is almost impossible to hold them to any 
responsibility for the abuses which they 
practice. It is in vain to appeal to the 
State Legislatures, for these bodies, or 
rather companies, do not hesitate to make 
all the disbursements which are neces- 


sary to secure a majority. Armed in| 


this way with irresistible power, they 


road companies ply their trade as com- 
mon carriers, in the greater security of 
property in transit, and, what is of more 
importance, the increased protection se- 
cured to the traveling public by thou- 
sands daily and nightly intrusting their 
persons and their lives to the custody 
and care of these carriers, it will excite 
some surprise to learn the utterly insig- 
nificant sum realized by the counsel in 
this remarkable case for their client— 
namely, $16,132 10—after thirteen years 
of professional labor, and necessarily the 
consequent small consideration they re- 
ceived therefore. 

This result will but afford another in- 
stance to the many that have occurred in 
the past, showing that benefactors to a 











substantially confiscate the agricultural | country or people but seldom receive 
interests of the Great West by the exor-| anything like reasonable compensation 
bitant charges which they make for for their time and labor; but. fortunately, 
freight, and have thus brought the farm- ‘in this case, the satisfaction to the aged 
ers to the verge of ruin.”? And on thej and patriotic counsel in having through 
10th instant, having received advice of | his exertions brought about such a de- 
the favorable conclusion of his case in| cision, so much wanted, will, it is be- 
the Supreme Court, he addressed the | lieved, be of more value to him than any 
same party in the following interesting | increased money consideration could be. 





manner: 

“The case to which I adverted some 
months since as pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which I 
have been acting for over thirteen years, 
has recently been decided in my favor, 
and there can be no doubt but that the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in this 
Lockwood ease is to be the all-control- 
ling authority in the United States; and 
it is to me a source of no small consola- 
tion to have taken at the close of a long 
professional life some part in bringing it 
about.”’ 


Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the 
;opinion of the court in the December 
‘term of 1872,in what is known as the 
New Orleans slaughter-house cases, (re- 
viewed in the July number of this maga- 


| follows: 

‘*-We do not conceal from ourselves the 
great responsibility which this duty de. 
volves upon us. No questions so far- 
reaching and pervading in their conse- 
quences, so profoundly interesting to the 
people of the country, and so important 
in their bearings upon the relations of 





| zine,) remarked with much emphasis as 


Well may this veteran octogenarian,|the United States and of the several 
now in his eighty-second year, indulge in | States to each other and to the citizensof 
the honest pride and consolation for hav- | the States and of the United States, have 
ing toward the close of a long and useful | been before this court during the official 
life achieved so great a work. While its | life of any one of its present members.” 


value to the whole country can not be | Assuredly Mr. Justice Bradley might 
estimated at anything approaching pre-| have indulged in a similar strain equally 
cision, in view of the vast advantages to} if not more impressive and emphatic in 
flow therefrom, and which will be felt | delivering the opinion in this remarkable 
and experienced throughout the length} Lockwood case, in view of the wide- 
and breadth of the 
which, in almost every direction, rail- 


land, through | spread benefits to arise therefrom in se- 
curing increased care and vigilance for 
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the protection of property and the vast 
amount of passengers traveling daily 
and hourly, on the part of railroad com- 
panies as common carriers, and which 
will be felt to be more ‘‘far-reaching and 
pervading in its consequences, and more 
profoundly interesting to the people of 
the United States,” than those resulting 
from any decision ever made during ‘‘the 
official life’? of any of the present mem- 
bers of the ~_— court of last resort. 
—— 
Tue TRIALS OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—In September last, when the finan- 
cial panic raged in the city of New York 
like a great conflagration, the terror- 
stricken brokers and bankers demanded of 
President Grant and Secretary Richardson 
that the Government should, in detiance 
of law, advance to the banks, upon the 
deposit of miscellaneous collaterals, the 





forty-four millions of greenback reserve, | 


which should at once be issued and placed 
at their disposal. 


inhuman butchery of nearly all of her 
passengers and crew have caused another 
of those passionate demands which have 
so often brought ruin to governments 
and peoples. Only two years ago the 
President was threatened with impeach- 
ment by Senator Sumner because he 
sent a single man-of-war to protect 
American interests at Hayti; and now 
the same people, unmindful of the dan- 
gers which they professed’ of the ex- 
tension of Executive power, are demand- 
ing of the President that he should violate 
the Constitution and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, and commit warlike 
acts against Spain. He is also urged by 
a large portion of the public press to pro- 





Imagining themselves | 


claim the suspension of the neutrality 
laws, even before an official account of 
| the massacre has been received, and en- 
| courage the fitting out of private expedi- 
tions against Cuba. 

Of course, those who know President 
Grant well have no fears that he can be 





to be the nation, and that its solvency} moved by clamors like these from the 
depended upon their own, they sought to | safe moorings of the Constitution and 
induce the President to take the resvon- | the laws; and it is probably because the 
Sitility of breaking the law, and to plead | | press is conscious of this that it indulges 
to Congress und the people the necessity | in the most passionate outbursts of fiery 
of the case as al excuse and justification. | rhetoric. It seems to us that reckless- 
‘Tue President and Secretary Kichard-! yess like this is unworthy of American 
son, unmoved by the clamors of these | journalism, and shows that those men 
panic-stricken hordes, retused to loan | who profess to be leaders of public opin- 
mouey in uny event, and particularity | jon are simply its slaves. 
upon tue deposit of stock certificates us| We have no doubt but that the Admin- 
coliaterais; bul in view of the great dis- ‘istration will take a stand that will cause 
tress wuicu would necessarily ensue tucy | it to be respected in the forum of nations; 
couseuted Lo buy some F12,000,00U Wortu | and the fact that we do not retaliate 
of United siates bonds, so that the green-| upon the barbarous Cubans in kind, and 








backs tuus excianged would afford wici- 
dental relict; aud thus the law was up- 
held, aud yet a disposition shown to 
avert the ruin which reckless stockespec- 
ulation had brought about. 

Scarcely had the fierceness of this panic 
subsided, and the sober, second thought 
of the people had begun to realize of 
What great service the coolness and im- 
perturbability of President Grant and 
Secretary Richardson were to the nation, 
When another unexpected outburst of 


passion has obtained. 
The capture of the Virginius and the 


thus place ourselves measurably upon a 
level with them, will redound to our 
credit and to the ultimate security of the 
lives and liberties of American citizens 
abroad. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the President, in his annual message, 
will lay the entire affair before Congress, 
and ask it to take the responsibility 
which the Constitution devolves upon it; 
and after due deliberation, with the con- 
sciousness of the power of a great nation, 
and the desirability of avoiding war if it 





is compatible with national honor, to 
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take such action as the occasion demands. 

If, as itisnow generally believed, Spain 
has lost its control over the Cuban vol- 
unteers, who are nothing more than a 
military mob, steeped in cruelty and 
crime, our Government will treat them 
as it would any barbarian or piratical 
nation, and compel their surrender, or 
exterminate them from the face of the 
earth as a common nuisance and a 
chronic disturber of the peace of the 
world. 

Either Spain itself must disband this 
organized mob, or the Government of the 
United States will become the executor 


of the united voice of civilized nations. 
= sce 


A NEw REVELATION.—A new rey- 
elation has been granted Democracy. 
Like past revelations, it is brilliant 
with promise. The last was a freak 
of nature, or rather nature overflow- 
ing—not with the milk of human 
kindness, but the waters of Democratic 
wrath. It came, or rather was to come, 
in the shape of a tidal wave, that was to 
sweep every living thing from the politi- 
eal sphere except Democratic virtue, 





kindly leaving this as the seed nin 


which to germinate a fresh stock of po- 
litical purity under the new dispensa- 
tion of the Liberal Reformers. But the 
tidal wave didn’t come. The ripple 
caused by a few soreheads dropped over- 
board, and floundering in water beyond 
their depth, was mistaken for a tidal 
wave, and the foolish believers never 
discovered their mistake until the rising 
tide of Republicanism drove them from 
the shore, and leveled their sand-hill 
lookouts to the level of the sea. 

But the revelation of to-day is said to 


acrowd of thirsty Democrats in an op. 
posite direction. If Bacchus could have 
been joined with Neptune the picture 
could have been made more attractive, 
}and would no doubt have retained bythe 
|laws of affinity much of the element that 
broke away in disgust. But with Ceres 
as their leader they hope to profit by 
| their sad experience and do better in the 
jfuture. Already they see the sturdy 
farmer beating his pruning-hook into 
swords and converting his plowshares 
/into guns, preparatory to a grand attack 
;on the Republican party. 

Lest they should expire before this at- 
tack is made they have sent their agents 
out among the farmers, and have made 
jthrough them all sorts of promises of 
{future good behavior; if the Grangers 
| will only turn in and help them destroy 
| the Republican party—kill this powerful 
/organization—and they promise any- 
jthing. The railroads will be forced to 
| pay the farmer for the privilege of trans- 
|porting his grain; every barnyard shall 
|be connected with the seaboard by a 
water line, open through the coldest win- 
'ter; every county shall have its own ship 
zanal, and the most distant relation of 
an anti-Republican farmer shall have a 
perpetual free-pass over any road in the 
| United States. Aside from this they are 

ready to covenant that none but Demo- 
|eratic farmers shall hold office or handle 
;a dollar of the public money, and would 
jno doubt agree to make it a capital 
|offense for any one but a farmer to as- 
pire to legislative honors. In fact, this 
| new revelation from the harvest-fields of 
| the West has had a peculiar effect on the 
| Democratic politician. He no longer re- 
‘sents what he formerly thought an in- 








be a genuine one. They have abandoned | sult. *Call him a ““dead-beat,”’ and he 
the tidal wave theory, and henceforth smiles at the agricultural flavor of his 
intend to stick to the dryland. As Nep- character. “An old seed” is an honor- 
tune played them false, the favorite god- | able title, because it smacks of the farm. 
dess, Ceres, has this time been invoked, He would rather be called a “cabbage- 
and from her brain this latest revelation | head” than a railroad director, while the 
is said to have come. The tidal wave | older affront of “small potatoes” would 
theory was an unfortunate one from its | be sweeter music to his ears than the 
inception. It repelled Democracy, be-| charge of being the wealthiest commis- 
cause it implied a close relationship to | sion merchant in Chicago. Even whisky; 
water—an idea suflicient of itself to turn | the oldest if not the strongest ally of De- 
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mocracy, has been expunged from the | to establish these debating and lecturing 
party vocabulary, and is only known by | associations under Republican auspices, 
its agricultural term of old rye or corn, which ought to admit, however, the ut- 
juice. most latitude of discussion, for our party 
Just when or where this singular trans- | will gain in proportion as truth is evolved. 
formation is to end we are unable to say. The new questions of the proper legal re- 
It may have a good effect. It is sure to. straints against organized capital, in the 
have, if it drives to honest farm-labor form of joint stock companies, as well 
the ambitious oftice-seekers, who for years | as the methods of improving inter-State 
have ae ae 7 — gone fo ,communication, are yet new to most 
the land. Ifour friends the Grangers men, and therefore, if the proper solu- 
cal only impress upon the average poli- tion of these questions is to be had, a 
tician of both parties that bar-room tick-| thorough discussion brought home to 
ets, and barter and sale among poli-| every fireside is essential. 
ticians, are at a heavy discount, we shall | The slavery question was-discussed for 
thank them for an influence that our | thirty years before the final abolition of 
country has long needed. In the mean- | slavery was secured, and an exhaustive 
‘time we must compose our souls to await | discussion upon these problems of social 
patiently future developments. If De- science is also essential before questions 
mocracy can swallow the Grangers, it | still more difficult and intricate can be 
will be no longer Democracy. So hearty | satisfactorily adjusted. 
and healthy a meal will transform its) Organization, full discussion, and lec- 
whole system. If the Grangers swallow tures by our leading men as well as by 
Democracy, the dose will make them local speakers should be secured for the 
sick, and they will gladly get rid of it. coming winter, as one of the means 
So, look at it as we will, there is positive | which will secure both the permanency of 
good either way, and nothing for the Re- | the Republic and of the Republican party 
publican party to fear. Before the next | We are authorized to state that the 
Presidential election we shall see-De-; Congressional Republican Committee 
mocracy turned out of the farmers’ most heartily recommends the adoption 
camp, and begging from State to State of these measures, and solicits the names 
for another Greeley to lead it to victory. | of the officers of these debating ‘clubs or 
Mths, ~ llecture associations, for the purpose of 
Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF REPUBLI-| sypplying them with all documents 
CAN DEBATING CLUBS.—What is most | needed for intelligent discussion. 
needed in these days of blind excite-) [Lectures for the benefit of the poor can 
ment, when passions and prejudices are | also be given under the auspices of these 
being aroused, is free and full discussion. | Republican clubs, and thus we can prove 
Particularly should the young men be! by actsof charity that we are not indif- 
induced to investigate political questions | ¢erent to our suffering fellow-citizens. If 
for themselves, for shortly the present we prove to the masses by deeds of un- 
generation will be compelled to hand the  sejfish devotion that we are their friends 
Goverment into the keeping of the youth | jy poverty and distress, they will very 
who are just entering upon the stage of ' generally remember us with gratitude. 
active life. The permanence of our Gov-| The distribution of a thousand loaves of 
ernment and the preservation of our insti- | pread by prominent Republicans to all 
tutions can only be secured by a thorough poor alike, no matter whether they are 
political education of the masses, and wad Democrats or non-voters, and without 
nolmanner can that be better obtained than | any intention of exerting political influ- 
by debates and lectures. We earnestly | ence, will nevertheless incidentally create 
advise, therefore, our friends of the press friendships and attachments that will be 
not merely to mention this subject edito-| of political advantage both to the giver 
rially, but to use their personal influence | and the organization to which he belongs. 
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Let Us CouNSEL TOGETHER.—We | any importance on the State ticket. The 
recommend most earnestly that the Re-| most important office in the State which 
publicans of both houses of Congress | was filled at the last election was that of 
will appoint executive committees for the Comptroller. The Republicans elected 
purpose of calling friendly conferences their candidate, Mr. Hopkins, by nearly 
for consultation. Confidential meetings | five thousand majority. The Secretary 
of political friends for the discussion of | of State is but a clerk to the Governor, 
great measures of policy are absolutely ‘and a Democratic clerk, under Governor 
essential for success. In union there is) Dix, can do but little harm. The Demo- 
strength; differences of opinion can be | crats captured the position of Treasurer, 
harmonized, asperities avoided, and the} but his accounts must all pass the scru- 
majority remain unbroken when acting | tiny of the Comptroller, so we have little 
in its official capacity in the House, if} to fear fromhim. We have State Prison 
friendly consultations have taken place.} Inspector, a majority of each branch of 
In times like these there is no room for | the Legislature, and a Republican Goy- 
individual ambition. Would-be leaders| ernor holding over from last year. Yet 
must harmonize with each other, for) the Democrats claim a great victory, and 
they will fritter away their own strength say that New York has resumed her 
and belittle each other if their jealousies place in the ranks of the Democracy. If 
are manifested in open session. Harmo-| they can find enjoyment in such idle 
nious action upon the financial and inter- | boasting we are not the ones to object. 
State transportation problems are abso-| To us the victory looks a little Republi- 
luteiy essential to enable the members | can in its character. Ifa State becomes 
who are up for re-election to achieve | Deinocratic with a Republican Governor, 
success at the polls. | Legislature, Comptroller, and State 

In the face of the feverish, excited,and Prison Inspector, what would it be if 
unreliable condition of political affairs Democracy held all these important posi- 
every effort should be made to secure per- | tious? 
fect harmony between ourselves and a —_ 
friendly feeling between the members of | THE REPUBLIC AND THE PREss.—We 
our party. There has been too much ad-/| insert herewith only one of the hundreds 
verse criticisin among members already, lof similar commendatory notices which 
and the continuation of this course can | our magazine has received by the press; 
only result in the defeat of the entire and these are especialiy valuable because 
organization, carrying down in its ruin| We have not promised the course, Low 
the good and bad alike. | almost universal, of sending out prepared 

The press has a great duty to perform | printed notices for insertions. ‘Tue an- 
in pointing out to members of both | wexed is from the Lancaster (Olio) Ga- 
houses the imminent danger which in-| 2¢vie: 
action and discord will bring upon the) ‘We are in receipt of the November 
party. number of the This REPUBLIL. ‘his, 

ee the ninth number, is especially valuable 


THE New York ELEcTION.—If the | ler nee "i te hogy bo uo > 
ae a mers aoe . | formation i yarts, discussing 
D emocrats keep back the official vote in | abiiity vital questions of the day. The 
the State of New York a week or two! RiervUBLIC has a fieid peculiariy is own, 
longer they will have nothing to boast | its aim being to disselmate political in- 
of. They have made considerable noise, | information. Its mission seems to ve, not 
: : a | toapprove everything that may be done 
and put away enough whisky to float a) py w Republican Administration, but to 
man-of-war, over a brilliant Democratic | poimt out the way to What should ve uone 
victory in the Empire State; but every by the Administration and the parcy in 
day sees the victory growing smaller and | (ee tently its hold upon thie aliecUons 
s4 2 y Si S aT a: UU 
smaller, so that it is a matter of doubt |p" od A P ne: 


2 ot the people. No intelligent citizen 
whether they have carried an office of 


a 

















should be without it.”’ 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND PROTECTION 


TO IMMI- 


GRANTS. 


We publish the report of Mr. J. Fred. | 
Meyers on the subject of protection to | 
immigration in full, not merely on ac- 
count of its intrinsic merits and the great 


importance of the subject, but as an evi-| 


dence that the Administration has not | 
been unmindful of the interest of our’ 
foreign-born countrymen. | 

More than two years ago the author 
called the attention of Secretary Bout- 
well to the question, who at once ordered | 
an investigation. A report upon the sub-_ 
ject was made by Mr. Meyers, which was | 
laid before both houses of Congress by 
the President of the United States ina 
special message. Bills were also intro-| 
duced, and Messrs. Conger, of Michigan, 
and Finckelnburg, of Missouri, deserve 
great credit for their zeal in the cause. 

The Senate during the extra session or- 
dered a further examination, and Secre-_ 
tary Richardson appointed a commission 
of five gentlemen and alady to gather up 
and systematize all the information which 
inquiry and personal experience could 
attain. This commission, of which Mr. 
Meyers is a member, will no doubt suc- 
ceed in drafting suitable legislative rem- 
edies for the consideration of Congress. 
The Administration has inaugurated this | 
reform in a manner so unostentatious 
that it has never received the proper 
credit for its efforts. We hope that the 
public press will not neglect to discuss 
the question so that foreign-born citizens, 
who have been deluded by malicious 
charges of hostility on the part of the Ad- | 
ministration to their interests, may not) 
merely feel that their rights as citizens 
are safe, but that their special interests 
are duly considered. Mr. Meyers, him- 


transportation of steerage emigrants, 
with a view of obtaining the information 
demanded by Senate resolution of March 
11, I took passage on the steamer Silesia 
which arrived in Hamburg on the Ist of 
ay. 
More than two years ago I called the 
attention of the Department to the fact 
that legislation for the better: protection 
of emigrants in transitu was desirable, 
and an investigation was directed. My 
report, which was transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President of the United 
States in a special message, dated May 
14, 1872, and the bills introduced in pur- 
suance of his recommendations have led 
the Senate of the United States to seek 
further light upon the subject; and the 
prompt appomtment of a commission of 
inquiry by the Department is evidence 
of its appreciation of the important char- 
acter of the subject, and of its desire to 
obtain full information so that suitable 
legislation may be secured. 

The differences between the present 
and past centuries are most strikingly il- 


‘lustrated by the great emigration move- 


ment of the peoples. Emigration en 
masse in times past meant war—the in- 
vasion of England by the Saxons, of 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy by the Goths, and 
of Western Europe by the Huns being 
noted examples. And yet, important as 
those movements were, the annual ar- 
rival witiin the ports of the United 
States of upward of three hundred thou- 
sand souls equals, if it does not exceed, 
the invading hordes of those times. The 
difference of the value of humanity has 
also become strikingly manifest, because 


‘formerly the country from which the 
| population departed rejoiced at their de- 
/ parture, because more room was left for 


those that remained, while the countries 
that were overrun resisted by force of 
arms the influx of this new element; but 
now the countries invaded receive these 
millions of emigrants with open arms, 


| while the nations trom which they leave 


self a foreign-born citizen, deserves re- part with them with so great a reluctance 
cognition for his indefatigable zeal in the | that they obstruct their departure by ev- 
advocacy of Government protection to ery moral means within their command. 
immigrants: Eo fact that the Government of the 
| United States has remained quiescent 
REPORT OF MR. J. FRED. MEYERS for so many years, in view of this 
ON PROTECTION 'TOIMMIGRAN'TS, | enormous emigration, which is changing 
Hon. William A. Richardson, Secretary the very character of the nation, and has 
of the Treasury: fe _sapreomate ge perce a _ des- 
i, ; Bicone , _,| tiny, can only be accounted for because 

. Sik: In compliance with your letter of /emigration has been hitherto regarded as 
Instructions, directing me to make a transient. fluctuating, and incide tal 
further examination of the methods of! Pat this 2s not the ene te went. 
37 R But this is not the case, for the domain 
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of the United States is as capable of sup-| 


porting five hundred millions of people, 
as that of Europe is to sustain two hun-| 
dred millions, and, therefore, for a cen-) 
tury hence, with but such temporary in-| 
terruptions as wars and political revul-| 
sions may bring, we may expect to re-| 
ceive no less than three millions of Euro- | 
pean emigrants every decade. The pop- 
ulations of the countries from which our 
emigration chiefly comes—Great Britain, | 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and the 
Scandinavian countries — number up- 
ward of a hundred millions, so that the 
depletion, though it be three hundred 
thousand per year, is so small a per cent. 
that it is safe to hold that it will never 
diminish the aggregate of European | 
population, because nature itself begins 
the thinning-out process by famine and 
disease when full subsistence can no 
longer be obtained. 

The intelligent distributien upon our 
vast continent of this population, of 
which a great portion is ignorant of the 
English Janguage, and their protection, 
so that they may not be robbed of their 
substance, and thus be prevented from 
obtaining an orderly foothold as families, 
are among the great and important prob- 
lems of Americanstatesmanship. In the 
consideration of this important theme} 
both the legislative and executive: 
branches of our Government should strive 
to seek a solution based upon absolute 
and scientific principles; and in this 
spirit, and deeply impressed with its im- 
portance, I have endeavored to execute 
my commission. 

And even at the very threshold of this 
report permit me toremark that the agi- 
tation of the subject and the appointment 
of this commission has already caused 
great improvements in the transportation 
service, and that, even if no legislative 
action were to follow, the commission, by 
calling the attention of the steamship 
companies to the subject, has brought 
about many beneficial results. ‘The 
profits of this carrying trade are 
so enormous, and the  competi- 
tion between the companies so 
great, that few, if any, are so careless of | 
their interests as to hazard a specific re- 
port against their lines, and therefore 
the utinost courtesy was shown to me by 
the Hamburg and Bremen Steamship 
Companies, which transport four-tifths 
of the German emigrants to the United 
States, and with the examination of 
which I was specially charged. I ad-, 
dressed to them a number of specifi¢e in- 
quiries, which were fully answered, and | 
which appear as an appendix to my re-| 
port, but as their answers were alinost 


identical the translation of the Bremen | 


series is only annexed. I also submit a 
translation of the statutes enacted bythe 
Senate of Bremen, which are still in 
force, notwithstanding the change of the 
political status of the free cities, and 
regulate the shipment of passengers. 
The statutes of the city of Hamburg are 
so nearly similar and the deviations so 
unimportant that for all practical pur- 
poses they may be deemed identical. 
These also appear in the appendix. 


EMBARKATION ABROAD. 


A voyage of transportation may, for 
convenience, be divided into four parts— 
embarkation, the voyage, the landing, 
and inland transportation within the 
United States. As to the embarkation, 
it must necessarily be regulated by the 
statutes of the country from which the 
departure takes place, and the German 
Empire is about to prepare more com- 
plete regulations upon the subject, though 
if the Hamburg and Bremen statutes are 
literally complied with, little more can 
be desired. There are stationed, both at 
Hamburg and Bremen, officers appointed 
by the city, who have a bureau at the 
railway depots and whose duty it is to 
impart all needful information and direc- 
tion to emigrants. 

Considering that these people are leay- 
ing their homes, and that the country in 
which they have hitherto lived has _ less 
concern in their welfare than the United 
States, where they expect to remain, the 
skillful and faithful execution of 
their trusts by these officers in af- 
fording all needful aid to emigrants 
is highly commendable, and it is 
to be regretted that hitherto the 
Government of the United States has 
had no similar system within _ its 
limits. It is true that the State of New 
York, where two-thirds of the European 
emigrants land, has inaugurated a sys- 
tem of surveillance at the emigrants’ ex- 
pense, andthat some patriotic and philan- 
thropic volunteer societies have also aided 
the new-comer in various ways, but the 
Federal Government has until recently 
taken no steps toward exercising super- 
vision. 

In point of fact, not even correct sta- 
tistics are required by law to be kept of 
those emigrants that leave the United 
States in the steerage; which is an im- 
portant defect for the maintenance of 


' correctemigration statistics. Thisexodus 


is moreover considerable, and increasing 
from year to year. In the steamer Si- 
lesia alone were upward of one hun- 
dred and fifty steerage emigrants. The 
greater number were merely on a visit to 
theirold homes, but some of them intended 
to remain, and I believe that a law re- 
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quiring steamship companies to deposit 
with the collectors of customs a com- 
plete passenger list of all passengers 
carried, is desirable. 

THE OCEAN VOYAGE. 


Foremost to the comfort of steerage 
emigrants is the amount of space which 
is allowed them. The English and 
American law provides that at least 
twelve superficial feet of space shall be 
allowed to each statute passenger, which 
means every person above 10 years of 
age—children between 1 and 10 years be- 
ing rated as_ half passengers, and infants 
being excluded in the allotment of space, 

The statutes of Bremen and Ham- 
burg require an allowance of fourteen 
square feet of space if the deck is only 
between five anda half and six feet in 
height and for twelve square feet when 
the decks exceed that height, which is 
the case in all modernly-constructed 
steamers. Thus, practically, the laws of 
England, Germany, and the United 
States agree upon allowing as a mini- 
mum space twelve superficial feet below 
deck to each steerage passenger. 

As most steerage passengers emigrate 
in families, a very considerable amount 
of luggage must also be kept within 
reach, which necessarily takes up con- 
siderable of the vacant space. Iam fully 
convinced that no considerable amount 
of additional comfort can be placed 
within the reach of the steerage passen- 
ger unless the space is enlarged. Very 
often stormy weather confines passengers 
for three or more days below deck, in three 
compartments, which are crowded with 
nearly a thousand human beings. Each 
statute passenger is compelled to sleep, 
eat, and exist in a space of one and a 
third square yard, and close confinement 
like this can not be otherwise than in- 
jurious to health, and expose them to 
Iniseries which no pen can describe. 
During the days of sea-sickness, when 
probably one-fourth of these people are 
vomiting at the same time, the fumes 
arising aggravate the nausea and prolong 
the disease. The groans of the sick 
adults, the moaning of infants, and the 
cries of a hundred children present a 
scene which only the master-hand of a 
Rubens could portray. 

Considering the fact that the passen- 
ger in the first cabin pays $120, in the 
second cabin $72, 





lute worth of which can not be less than 
$3, while the food of the emigrant is at 
best of the most simple character, the 
cost of which can not exceed 25 cents per 
day. 

It has already been pointed out that 
the separate but concurrent legislation of 
the cities of Hamburg and Bremen, and 
of England and the United States 
has settled upon twelve square feet of 
room as the least possible space to be al- 
lowed to each steerage passenger; but, 
notwithstanding the fair professions of 
the steamship companies, this legislative 
provision is never respected when a 
larger number of passengers are on hand 
for transportation. Thus, the steamer 
Deutschland, on which I returned to the 
United States, started on a previous voy- 
age from Bremen on the 20th of May with 
663 steerage passengers and 93 cabin pas- 
sengers, arriving in New York city on 
the Ist of June. As the number of super- 
ficial square feet of the steerage-passen- 
ger deck is put down at 5,922, only 104 
square feet were allowed to each statute 
passenger, thus carrying 125 more pas- 
sengers than the law allowed. In fact, 
there were less than nine square feet, or 
one square yard, allowed to the actual 
number (663) conveyed. 

The Saxonia, which started from Ham- 
burg on the 18th of May, arriving at 
New York on the 4th of June, carried 
twelve hundred and fifty-seven statute 
passengers, Which were four hundred and 
twenty-three and one-half more than the 
law permitted, on the twelve square feet 
basis. The Westphalia carried one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, and the Thuringia 
one hundred and fifty-six passengers in 
excess of legal limitation. 

The records show that the English 
lines respect their laws no better, for the 
City of Paris, for instance, brought an 
excess of two hundred and fifty-six pas- 
sengers. In fact, it seems as though or- 
ganized capital, in the form of corpora- 
tions, deems itself beyond law, and 
sweeps it away like a cobweb when it 
stands between it and large dividends. 
While claiming all the benefits of the 
Governmental enforcement of the laws 
of contract against the poor, it respects 
neither the claims nor needs of human- 
ity; and it is to be hoped that either 
through international treaty, or through 
municipal legislation, means will be de- 


and in the steerage $40,| vised that will cause the laws of the 


the steerage passenger pays four times | country to be respected alike by rich and 
more in proportion to that of the two! poor. 


other classes. 


A number of passengers are still car- 


The passenger of the first class has at| ried by sailing vessels, and as the passage 


least eight times the room of the steer- 
age passenger with five meals per day of 


! 





in these ships is so much more prolonged, 
a much larger amount of space is neces- 


the most expensive character, the abso-| sary than upon steamships; and I believe 
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that at least twenty square feet should | several hours to transfer to the shore 
be insisted upon, even though it lead to! would have perished. Rafts, supported 
the suppression of the carrying-trade by | by india-rubber bags, to be inflated at the 
sailing vessels entirely. The mortality! proper time, have been suggested; and it 
upon these ships is very great. For in-| seems to me that if there were less indif- 


stance, the Marco Polo sailed from Bre- 
men with 364 passengers, and was 103 
days out, and lost 29 persons by disease 
during the voyage, of which 23 were chil- 
dren under 8 years of age. The Argo- 
naut was also 43 days out, carrying 423 
passengers, of which ten died—eight being 
children. ‘The Helene carried 389 pas- 
sengers, and was out 52 days, and lost 7 
passengers. Thus it will be seen that 
46 persons died on these three vessels, 
while it is very rarely that more than 
one or two deaths occur during a voyage 
on a steamship. 

In regulating the amount of space re- 
quisite for steerage passengers the amount 
of deck-room on the spar deck must also 
he taken into consideration, for it is all- 
essential that passengers should have the 
chance to spend most of their time,when 
not prevented by storm, in the open air. 
Inasmuch as nearly one-half of the deck 
is devoted to the use of cabin passengers, 
and the forecastle becomes unavailable 
on account of the frequency of the water 
pouring over it, and the center of the 
deck is, in great part, occupied by the 
smokestacks and ventilators, but a small 
portion of the deck is available for the 
use of steerage passengers; therefore, any 
law, to be effectual, should specify that, 
under no circumstances, should a ship 
of a certain size carry more than a certain 
number, to be regulated by the tonnage. 
At present quite frequently 1,200 steerage 
passengers are carried, and the crew and 
cabin passengers swell that number to 
1,400 or 1,500. Incase of disaster, more- 
over, the means of egress from the lower 
decks are not suflicient to permit any 
considerable number to come on deck. It 
would take at least twenty minutes, with- 
out any confusion or panic, to permit the 
passengers to come on deck from below 
through the three hatchways that are to 
them accessible. 

The number of boats carried is more- 
over entirely insufticient to float that 
number. The carrying capacity of the 
life-boats does not exceed 400 even in 
the best-provided ships. Iam informed 
that it is impracticable to carry a larger 
number of boats, with but one exception, 
that an additional boat might be sus- 
pended from the stern of the ship without 
in any way interfering with its proper 
management. This deficiency of boats 
is a very serious question, for had the 
City of Washington, which was recently 
wrecked, been overtaken by a rough sea, 
nearly all the passengers, which it took 


| ference, and a more earnest desire to pro- 
| vide means of escape, materials could be 
| collected that would answer in the na- 
ture of a raft, and might be the means 
| of saving many valuable lives. 
Great improvements have been made 
in the ships rsore recently constructed to 
| secure better ventilation. A number of 
| large blowers have been introduced, some 
of which are turned to, and some from, 
| the wind, so as to induce a circulation, 
| Having visited the steerage several times 
each day, particularly early in the morn- 
|ing, I have found that wherever there 
|was a bulkhead or obstruction to a 
‘through current of air these means of 
ventilation did not produce the desired 
effect. A great quantity of air was in- 
jected, but it did not penetrate more than 
twenty or thirty feet lengthwise, that 
portion of the space nearest the bulkhead 
not being penetrated, and therefore the 
air not changed. I have no doubt that a 
sea voyage, When for a number of days 
the passengers are confined below by 
stormy weather, is decidedly deleterious 
to the constitution. 

In view of these facts I claim that, as 
the basis of all domestic legislation or of 
negotiations with foreign powers, a very 
decided increase of space should be made. 
The bill introduced by Mr. Conger in the 
last Congress provided for the allowance 
of sixteen square feet of space; and al- 
though this was denounced by the friends 
of the steamship companies as so extrava- 
gant that they could not submit to it, I 
submit to the candid consideration of 
disinterested parties whether this space 
is not the least possible which should be 
allotted to human beings for a voyage of 
fifteen or more days. 

I am glad to say that since my last re- 
port several improvements in the ar- 
rangements of the room occupied in the 
steerage have been made. Formerly 
berths were arranged on each side and 
in the center of the ship, leaving two 
narrow and dark passageways on both 
sides, which could scarcely ever be kept 
clean ; but now the berths are placed en- 
tirely in two rows above each other on 
the sides of the ship, leaving but one pas- 
sageway about ten feet in width in the cen- 
ter, the width of the berth having been 
reduced to eighteen inches, which leaves 
searcely room for a large man to sleep on 
his side, and makes it impossible for him 
to turn over without rising during the 
entire voyage. It is true that by this en- 
smallment of the berth a little more room 
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has been obtained in the center, but I| have their favorite ships, and put them- 
question whether the aggregate comfort | selves to considerable inconvenience for 
has been increased. Passengers, more-/| the sake of obtaining a passage on a par- 
over, have no tables or chairs, and many | ticular vessel. It is, therefore, not merely 
of them have not even a suitable tin ves-| necessary that general supervision be 
sel wherefrom to eat or wherein to keep | had over each line, but that a system of 
their allowance of butter, &c. Some pre-| supervision over each steamer that car- 
sent preserve cans, quart measures, and | ries large numbers of steerage emigrants 
wash-basins, and others use even more | be provided. 

unsuitable vessels wherein to receivetheir| The food, although of the plainest de- 
meals. Much good could be done with-| scription, is on the whole sufficient, and 
out entailing any additional expense upon | generally well cooked. Both the coffee 
the steamship companies if they would} and the tea are of inferior quality, and 
supply a suitable outfit, including a mat-/| an improvement in these articles is very 





tress, for a specified sum, for many pas-| 
sengers, ignorant of what is needed, come | 
on board entirely unprepared, and are 
therefore put to great inconvenience. 


SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 


Much has been done to secure a more 
suitable separation of the sexes. For- 
merly all families and single men slept 
in one great compartment, but a room 
was set apart of which single women 
could avail themselves by making appli- 
cation. Comparatively few availed them- 
selves of this arrangement, and the con- 
sequence was that nearly all of them 
lived in this single compartment. At 
present the local agents of the companies 
are strictly enjoined to inquire whether 
a@ woman or man is single, and to 
sell them tickets marked A and C 
respectively. The family tickets are 
marked B. These letters represent | 
three different compartments. A repre-| 
sents the apartment in the rear, 
and is given to single females. B repre- 
sents the family apartment in the center, 
and C the apartment for single men, 
near the bow. This system has worked 
quite satisfactorily, and constitutes, 
probably, the best possible arrangement 
that can be made under the circum- 
stances. The German steamers carry 
steerage passengers on the deck below 
the main deck, being two decks below 
the spar deck, and the berths are divided 
from each other bya board about six 
inches high, like so many bureau drawers. 

An ocean steamer is an immense float- 
ing hotel; it has three different sets of 
boarders, an average of 60 in the first 
cabin, 120 in the second cabin, and from 
300 to 700 in the steerage. Although the 
general system is the same in each line, yet 
somuch is necessarily left to the discretion 
of the officers that each ship constitutes 
a community or organization by itself, 
and the character of the captain, purser, 
doctor, and steward have a very large in- 
fluence upon the comparative comfort of 
the passengers. This isso well known 


that commercial travelers whose business 
takes them across the ocean frequently 








desirable. Even if the companies are 
unwilling to increase the aggregate cost 
of the provisions furnished, a smaller 
quantity of meat and a better quality of 
tea and coffee, as well as the distribution, 
twice a week, of some cucumber pickles, 
would be judicious, and no more expen- 
sive. 

As to the general treatment of passen- 
gers by officers, each ship constitutes a 
community by itself; but, judging from 
those which I visited, there is no inten- 
tion to oppress passengers, but on the 
contrary, a disposition to overlook many 
of their faults. 

The officers of the vessels with whom 
I became acquainted were unanimous in 
their recommendation that any inter- 
national law that may be provided should 
take cognizance of the peculiar relations 
of the captain to steerage passengers. At 
present the captain can only interfere 
upon the general ground that he is charged 
with the preservation of order, and the 
means of the enforcement of order are 
entirely arbitrary, such as confinement 
in irons and in a dark room, 

Captains would greatly prefer if regu- 
lations were made and posted up, pointing 
out what manner of penalties would be 
incurred by certain offenses. For in- 
stance, smoking in the berths is strictly 
prohibited, and for the best of reasons, 
and yet passengers are repeatedly caught 
smoking in their berths. Now, it is true, 
the captain could exercise his power and 
punish the guilty parties, but as his acts 
are liable to animadversion and misrepre- 
sentation, particularly by rival lines, it 
is felt that the least possible interference 
with passengers is the only safe method. 
Again, sometimes passengers are robbed. 
Thieves have smuggled themselves into 
the hold, and money or goods are missing. 
Should not the captain, in these circum- 
stances, be authorized to search suspected 
parties, or to separate certain parties 
from the passengers whose conduct 
against order and decency give good 
grounds for complaint? At present it is 
justly said that regulations are only posted 
up relating to the duties of officers and 
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not to the duties of passengers, which 
are equally important. 
was gratified to perceive that the 
police system and the watches at night 
between decks have been greatly im- 
proved. The number of stewards, whose 
duty it is to keep the deck clean and to 
wait upon sick passengers, have been 
augmented, and the inspections of the 
captain are much more thorough than 
they were formerly. A couple of female 
stewards, or nurses, whose sole duty it 
should be to wait upon sick women and 
children, would be very desirable; and 
although there is much difficulty in ob- 
taining the proper persons, owing to the 
hardships of a steerage voyage, and the 
small returns in presents which can be 
expected, still humanity requires that 
the company pay a sufficient sum, so 
as to secure suitable persons for 
that purpose. I think, moreover, that 
officers should be especially authorized to 
insist upon personal cleanliness as far as 
circumstances admit. It is a well-found- 
ed complaint that many passengers will 
not keep themselves clean, and by throw- 
ing meats and other things upon the 
decks keep them in a constant state of 
filth. It is also almost impossible to keep 
the water-closets clean, though they are 
cleansed several times each day. This 
yant of personal cleanliness is a cause of 
very great annoyance to those who are 
disposed to be clean, but it is found 
almost impossible to prevent the vermin 
from infesting all the occupants of the 
steerage decks. 

The effect of the law, which is strictly 
enforced, compelling the payment of 
ten dollars for every steerage passenger 
that dies on the voyage, has had a most 
happy effect in diminishing the num- 
ber of deaths, and I believe that a 
similar forfeit, to be collected by the col- 
lector, for all passengers carried in ex- 
cess of the number prescribed by law 
would be a simple and eflicient means of 
restraining undue and excessive over- 
crowding. Thus, while making every al- 
lowance for the necessary difficulties and 
hardships of an ocean voyage, and seek- 
ing to enforce no unreasonable or expen- 
sive requirements, I believe that much 
ean be done by judicious legislation to 
augment the safety and comfort of pas- 
sengers, without too greatly entrenching 
upon the profits of the carrying trade. 


THE LANDING OF PASSENGERS. 


The third stage of the emigrants’ voy- 
age is the landing at the port. In New 


York city, where two-thirds of the pas- 
sengers are landed, the Castle Garden 
Commission, at an expense of $400,000 
levied upon the passengers, seeks to pro- 








vide proper means. The barges upon 
which passengers are conveyed from the 
ship to Castle Garden are utterly unsuit- 
able, because they contain no inclosed 
room for the use of women and children. 
The baggage is placed in the center, 
while the passengers are crowded around 
the edges, subject frequently to cold 
winds and rain-storms, which are very 
trying to the weak and sick. Consider- 
ing the fact that the steamship compa- 
nies have to pay $10 an hour for the use 
of these miserable crafts from the time 
they leave the wharf until they are fully 
discharged, much more suitable barges 
ought to be provided. Castle Garden 
itself remains in the condition of a circu- 
lar place of public amusement, and ought 
long ago to have been divided up into 
rooms, with tables and benches, and pro- 
vided with proper facilities for washing 
and a reasonable degree of privacy. t 
am informed that the agent stationed 
there to sell tickets for the three great 
lines of railways—the New York Cen- 
tral, the Erie, and Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral—is allowed ten per cent. commission 
for the passage, and fifteen per cent. on 
the amount collected on freight for extra 
baggage. It seems to me that the com- 
mission might have a salaried agent of 
their own, and give the benefit of this 
ten and fifteen per cent. to the emigrant 
instead of to the agent, who, if he receives 
the whole amount, pockets more than 
one hundred thousand dollars a year—a 
salary or perquisite before which that of 
the President of the United States 
dwindles into insignificance. It is also 
unjust to compel passengers to part with 
their Inggage under the regulations of 
the commission. For chests and boxes 
passengers receive checks; but for 
bundles, which often consist of valua- 
ble bedding, they receive no checks or 
other evidence of deposit whatever. 
Now, if the commission compels these 
people to part with their property. they 
should give them some evidence of de- 
posit; and if the commission does not 
choose to assume the responsibility of the 
bundles, owing to their frail nature, they 
ought to leave it optional with the pas- 
sengers whether they deposit or not. 

No means of conveyance are provided 
to take the passengers to the depots, ex- 
cept the express wagons, that are loaded 
high up with boxes. If women with in- 
fants have the courage to venture upon 
them, they mayride, but the most of them 
are compelled to walk from Castle Garden 
up to the Central railway depot, a dis- 
tance of several miles. The newspapers 
of New York city have frequently noted 
and criticised this state of affairs, and 
it is very singular that it has been so 
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long permitted to be continued in the 
face of the Castle Garden Commission. 


THE CASTLE GARDEN COMMISSION. 


Iam not disposed to question that an 
organization like the Castle Garden Com- 
mission is not calculated todo much 
good when properly conducted, and since 
the weak and sick and very poor are 
necessarily compelled to remain at the 
port of landing, I do not deny the justice 
of the State of New York in insisting 
upon some compensation; but whether it 
is public policy to levy any sum upon 
passengers or of making the levy uni- 
form at all the ports of the United States, 
or whether the State or Federal Govern- 
ment ought to assume the expenses, is a 
question to be more properly determined 
by the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, which is more directly responsible 
to the people for the expenses of the 
nation. If custom-house inspectors de- 
tailed to examine emigrants’ baggage 
were able to speak the German and other 
Continental languages, or if an inter- 
preter were stationed there, it would fre- 
quently facilitate inspection of goods and 
prevent misunderstandings. 

INTER-STATE TRANSIT. 

The fourth and last stage of the emi- 

grant’s passage is the transit to his home, 


generally in the West, over the railways 
and other conveyances. At all the ports 





that I have visited except New York the 
railway depot is the first home and land- 
ing-place of the emigrant. Some of the | 
depots have suitable rooms, while others | 
have not; and when emigration, as i 
was in May last, is very numerous, extra | 
emigrant trains are sent out, which, being | 
“wild trains,” are compelled to keep out | | 
of the way of others, so that four days 

are consumed between New York and | 
Chicago. There is also very great care- | 
lessness on the part of many railway em- | 
ployees in keeping the cars clean and 
properly supplied with water. 

The charges for fare, considering the | 
kind of transportation furnished, is also | 
very high, being about three-fourths of | 
that charged for first-class passengers. | 
The charges for extra baggage amount | 
almost to confiscation. Eighty pounds of | 
baggage only are allowed to each adult |i 
passenger, and as the Germans and Scan- | 
dinavians particularly bring with them, | 
in heavy boxes, large quantities of house 
hold goods, the extra freight charge | 
amounts very often to more than the pas- | 
sage money. As an illustration of the 
rapacity of these railways, and the small | 
consideration that they have for these | 
emigrants, whom they seek to induce to | 
settle upon their railway grants, I here- | 





with annex the charges for various 
points in the several Western States. It 
will be seen that $120 per ton of freight 
carried on slowly-moving trains,is char rged 
to any point in Kansas, | and that if simi- 
lar charges were made upon a barrel of 
flour, the freight would amount to from 
ten to fifteen dollars. The entire table 
of charges is given in the appendix, and 
a few points, as specimens, are selected 
at random: 

Tabular Statement of Fares and for Extra Pack- 

age charged per hundred pounds. 
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For the purpose of affording aid and 
advice to the German emigrants, which 
are the most numerous of those who do 
not speak the English language, volun- 
teer societies have been organized, and 
have achieved much good. There is one 


it | of these in nearly all the large cities of 


the Union. The one organized in Chi- 
sago, under the presidency of Hon. 
George Schneider, president of the Bank 


| of Illinois, deserves particular mention. 


Several thousand dollars are annually 
subscribed for the purpose of maintain- 
ing in office two agents, whose duty it is 
to impart information to emigrants, to 
furnish them with employment, as far as 
practicable, and hunt up lost baggage, 
and to aid them in obtaining redress for 
grievances. They have done much good, 
| but it is the testimony of the president 
| and of the officers that the power of the 
Government is needed to secure justice 
in many cases. Inasmuch as the emi- 
grant is unable to wait the convenience 
| of the ordinary courts of justice, all legis- 
lation for his relief must fail unless 
United States commissioners are clothed 
with summary jurisdiction, like admi- 
|ralty courts or the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the protection of seamen. I 
am also informed that the robbery of 
emigrants’ baggage amounts to almost a 
system. Every month from twenty to 
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thirty cases arise of missing baggage, 
about fifty per cent. of which is, aftera 
long and tedious correspondence, recov- 
ered. A Federal officer, stationed at the 
point of transfer, charged with the duty 
of aiding passengers in the recovery of 
missing baggage, would be of inealcula- 
ble benefit, for no case can beqnore de- 
plorable than that of strangers, in a 
strange land, ignorant of the language, 
with but little means, deprived of their 
clothing and household goods. 

It very often constitutes the difference 
between settling in a home in the country 
and a miserable existence for daily bread 
in a large city, where, in the nature of 
things, many men must be without em- 
ployment at times. Surely, considering 
the large benefits which the United States 
derive from this influx of physical work- 
ing power, so much concession ought to 
be made to their interests, that a room 
be rented near the principal depots, and 
officers stationed there with the power of 
arrest, and with duties to aid and assist 
a emigrants in whatever way it is suit- 
able. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATION. 


LT have but little to add to the recom- 
mendations contained in my former re- 
port, [Senate Document, No. —,] nor to 
suggest many alterations to Senate bill, 
No. 1245, which was drafted in pursuance 
thereof, and which was up for discussion 
at the last session of Congress. 


I.—THE NEGOTIATION OF TREATIES. 


While the negotiation of international 
treaties with Great Britain, Germany, 
and the other Powers interested would 
be desirable, Ido not deem them sufti- 
ciently necessary to induce our Govern- 
ment to tie its hands by stipulations not 
made primarily for the protection of the 
emigrant, but in the interests of trans- 
portation companies. 

One of the provisions of such treaties 
should be the appointment of Govern- 
ment agents, selected by a joint commis- 
sion of the contracting Powers,who should 
be placed upon every ship, to accompany 
it upon its voyage if it expects to carry 
upward of a certain number—say 250—of 
emigrants in the steerage. An agent 

ssessing the proper qualifications of 
intelligence and moral character would 
be of invaluable service, both to the emi- 
. and to the steamship companies. 

‘he emigrants, knowing that the eye of 
the joint governments is upon them, 
would be much more peaceably disposed, 
and thus very many misunderstandings 
and asperities would be avoided. In all 
cases of accident or disaster his testimony 
would be valuable, and the expense would 


| 





be but a trifle compared with the aggre- 
gate cost of the passage and its probable 
profits. 

A conversation with the President of 
the Executive Bureau of the German Em- 
pire, (Reichskanzler-Amt,) Mr. von Del- 
brueck, has left the impression upon my 
mind that the Government is desirous of 
securing the better protection of the em- 
igrant, and is engaged in the inaugura- 
tion of measures of its own for that pur- 
pose. Nor is the fact that agents of 
States and of private corporations, who 
devoted their attention solely to induce 
emigration to a particular point, have 
been compelled to abandon this voca- 
tion or leave the country, and that the 
Government is confessedly desirous to di- 
minish emigration, to be taken as con- 
clusive evidence that it is indisposed to 
legislate in behalf of protection. On the 
contrary, legislation for the greater com- 
fort and safety of emigrants, even if it 
should raise the price of the passage, 
would only be an additional indirect 
measure designed to retain the working 
men in their native land. 


II.—FINES TO BE COLLECTED BY THE 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


But there is danger that the desira- 
bility of securing international treaties 
may be overestimated. Our Govern- 
ment can secure a due regard for the law 
of limitations, as to the number of pas- 
sengers to be carried, and the space to be 
appropriated to their use, by simply en- 
acting that the collector of the port shall 
collect a fine of $10 for every person car- 
ried in excess, and that the ship will be 
held liable, as in all other cases of cus- 
toms dues. Nor do I see any reason why 
steamship companies engaged in the emi- 
grant carrying trade should not be com- 
pelled to have a Government agent on 
board, upon the same principle as they are 
compelled to take a pilot or a health 
officer. 

III.—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EMI- 
GRATION BUREAU. 


A bureau of emigration, supervising 
the machinery of transportation, and 
giving, through its agents, all needful 
information so as to secure the equal dis- 
tribution of emigrants to points where 
labor is needed, is all-essential. Unless 
some one is specially charged with the 
execution of these duties, who can be 
held responsible, both by the Govern- 
ment and by public opinion, laws, how- 
ever well designed, will remain unexe- 
cuted. It may not be desirable to abolish 
the Castle Garden Commission, but that 
it and all volunteer organizations should 
be placed under the supervision of the 
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Commissioner of Emigration there can 
be no doubt. Volunteer emigrant aid 
societies everywhere complain of their 
want of power, because, as private indi- 
viduals, they have neither the power to 
arrest nor to prosecute offenders, and 
thus their efficiency is impaired. 


IV.—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF _ EMI- 
GRANT COURTS. 


I am also fully convinced that inferior 
courts, with powers similar to those of 
the shipping commissioners for sailors, 
should be established at the principal 
ports of entry and transhipment. An 
emigrant court commissioner, with sum- 
mary jurisdiction in all cases for minor 
complaints, is essential to secure justice, 
because it is impossible for emigrants to 
remain and await the slow process of the 
regular courts. Justices of the peace in 
our large cities are very apt to be under 
the influence of boarding-house keepers 
and emigrant-runners. The day of trial 
is, therefore, frequently delayed; so that 
it is more profitable to submit to robbery 
and extortion than to insist upon prose- 
eution. 


V.—REGULATION OF RAILWAY TRANS- 
PORTATION. 


Among the most wise and salutary pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution is 
that which empowers Congress to regu- 
late the inter-State commerce; and the 
exercise of this prerogative for the better 
protection of emigrants upon our rail- 
ways, compelling railway companies to 
run the trains upon schedule time, and 
restraining their extortionate charges 
upon extra baggage, can not fail to have 
a beneficial effect. 

The fare for a passage on an emigrant 
train is about three-fourths of the price 
charged for a first-class passage on the 
regular trains, while the charges upon 
extra baggage, deducting eighty pounds 


for each passenger, are sO enormous as | 


almost to amount to confiscation. Since 
one-third of all the passengers that ar- 
rive in the United States, numbering 
upward of one hundred thousand per 
year, arrive at ports other than that of 
New York city; and’since nearly the entire 
number passes from beyond the control 
of the Castle Garden Commission, laws 
for their protection upon the railways 
and other inland conveyances seem to be 
imperatively demanded. 

Since tiie last Congress, moved by phi- 
lanthropic motives, did not hesitate to 
throw the protecting arm of the Govern- 
ment over dumb cattle in transitu, it is 
to be hoped that the almost equally help- 
less emigrants—of whom a majority are 
Ignorant of the dominant language 


‘spoken in the United States—will not be 
neglected. 

The United States is not the only coun- 
try which invites the emigration of Eu- 
ropeans. Great Britain gives free pas- 
sages to its Australian colonies, and 
there is also a large bounty paid for emi- 
gration to the Canadas. The Brazilian 
Empire and other South American States 
have also made exertions to obtain a por- 
tion of this very valuable population. A 
high compliment is, therefore, paid to 
our institutions and people, as well as to 
the resources of the American continent, 
when emigrants seek our shores almost 
exclusively, though no bounties are paid, 
nor inducements even in the nature of 
special legislation or protection have 
been held out by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This involuntary compliment is 
enhanced by those who, having accumu- 
lated ample fortunes and sought to 
spend them in their former homes, have 
almost uniformly returned to their 
adopted land. 

Facts like these go far in refutation of 
the complaints against the character of 
;our Government and people which are 
so industriously circulated by journals in 
, the interests of monarchical institutions 
abroad, and for partisan purposes at 
home. 

The only objection which has hitherto 
been raised against the establishment of 
an emigration bureau was the alleged 
fear that the appointment of additional 
officers would lead to too great centrali- 
zation on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment; but since the inauguration of the 
present civil service system, which theo- 
| retically places persons of every shade of 
political opinion upon an equal footing 
‘in the competition for office, this objec- 
tion has lost very much in force, because 
‘the civilagents of the Government, how- 
ever numerous, can at the most but con- 
stitute a moral but never a physical dan- 
ger. 

| The kindly interest evinced by the Pres- 
| ident in his special message, and the 
| prompt action of the Department in com- 
| pliance with the Senate resolution of in- 
|quiry, as well as the favorable state of 
;public opinion manifested by petitions 
|and the public press, lead me to hope that 
|a suitable and well-matured law will 
| speedily be enacted. 

Appreciating the confidence of the De- 
partment, which, for a second time, has 
intrusted me with a mission which, as a 
foreign-born citizen, has specially com- 
| mended itself to my judgment and sym- 
|pathy, I remain, with high considera- 
tion, your obedient servant, 

J. FRED. MEYERS, 

Of Emigration Inquiry Commission. 
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From all appearances the approaching 
session of Congress will be the most im- 
portant since the adjustment of the ques- 
tions arising out of the war. Not merely 
is the political situation feverish and 
threatening, but our financial and com- 
mercial systems have again entered into 
a state of disarrangement which, in an 
active and enterprising country like ours, 
will ever periodically recur. In fact, ex- 
perience has shown that all systems of 
government and all social organizations, 
both in war and in peace, whether their 
currency is specie,as in Germany and 
England, or legal-tender paper, as in 
Austria, are subject to monetary disar- 
rangements, known as ‘‘financial crises,”’ 
for which a more adequate term would 
be, a “‘shrinkage of values’’ as compared 
with money as currency. Early in the 
spring the revulsion began in Vienna, 
and resulted in four hundred and twenty- 
eight commercial failures, involving the 
loss of upward of fifty millions of dol- 
lars. It spread to Berlin, where 
only the direct interference of the 
Government, which placed a portion 
of the war indemnity fund at the dispo- 
sal of the banks, prevented a similar dis- 
astrous result; and lately in the United 
States the same causes have also produced 
financial distress of no ordinary magni- 
tude. 

All the branches of the Goverment 
being, moreover, in the hands of the Re- 
publican party, upon it falls the heavy 
burden of affirmative action. Appreci- 
ating this responsibility, neither the 
clamor of the Opposition, which hopes, 
as during the times of war, to obtain po- 
litical advantages by public disaster, nor 
the din of the temporarily-distressed, 
should move our statesmen into hasty 
and unripe legislation, for the Govern- 
ment and the party can only suffer by 
their own actions, and not by adverse 
criticism. 


READ THE PUBLIC REPORTS. 
In times so earnest, when distress and 
anxiety brood in many homes, the assem- 
bling of the new Congress is regarded 
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with unwonted solicitude. It is largely 
composed of new members, who have 
hitherto had but slight legislative expe- 
rience. On the first day of the session, 


and for a few weeks thereafter, the mem- 


bers will find on their tables numerous 
and voluminous public documents, which 
give the history of the workings of the 
Government for the past fiscal year. The 
President’s message and its accompany- 
ing documents, with auxiliary reports, 
comprise some ten thousand pages of 
reading matter. The members will als 

receive numerous social attentions—there 
will be parties, receptions, operas, and 
amusements. Bores and lobbyists will 
invade their chambers at home and beset 
them in the committee-rooms at the 
Capitol. The result will be that the pub- 
lic documents will remain unread, and 
that the members will take their infor- 
mation from abstracts and editorial com- 
ments and the daily correspondence of 
the press. 

Few things are of value that are not 
the products of toil. No young Congress- 
man can hope to reach eminence, though 
possessed of great brilliancy of talents, 
unless he makes it his conscientious duty 
to study these voluminous public reports. 
A careful and studious perusal of these, 
and time to think and to digest, are all 
essential to statesmanship. We give this 
timely warning, because laziness has been 
the political Waterloo of many men of 
talent and power, and the executive and 
judiciary branches of the Government 
have been greatly embarrassed by crude 
enactments. 

I. THE FINANCIAL QUESTION. 

Foremost the attention of Congress 
will be directed to the solution of the 
financial problem, and there would be 
great danger of precipitate and injudi- 
cious legislation, were it not for the fact 
that almost every member has a financial 
theory of his own, which differs from 
that of all others, and which curious 
mental condition has prevented, hither- 
to, much mischievous legislation. There 





never was a time when coolness of judg- 
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ment, independence of thought, clearness 
of mental vision, and imperturbability 
were more valuable qualities in a legisla- 
tor than the present. The Government, 
remaining in its own sphere, exercising 
economy in expenditures, protecting the 
public credit, and remaining unmoved 
amid the tempest raging around it, con- 
stitutes the chief safety of the nation, 
and will cause a rapid restoration of con- 
fidence, which is the first requisite to the 
permanent improvement of the financial 
condition of the country. 
THE ISSUE OF RESERVE NOTES. 

The violent contest between the re- 
sumptionists and inflationists has again 
revived, and a war of words is fiercely 
waged. Both classes seem to forget that 
for Governmental purposes no theory 
can be accepted as self-evident truth un- 
til it has been tried both inductively and 
by experiment. Should the $40,000,000 
of currency remaining as a reserve in the 
Treasury be issued for the purpose of 
paying from month to month the excess 
of the expenditures of the Government 
over its income, which must necessarily 
greatly diminish during the next six 
months, we do not apprehend any vio- 
lent consequences either way. Neither 
will the stringency of the money market 
be relieved, nor will the currency depre- 
ciate, nor will the day of equalization of 
values between paper and coin be put off 


thereby. $800,000,000 of currency to 
forty millions of people scattered 
over a vast continent like ours, 


and transacting business in a wholesale 
and enterprising spirit, is not too much; 
butlegislators should, on the other hand, 
never lose sight of the fact that itis very 
easy to slide down hill, but very difficult 
toreturn. All our past experience points 
to the fact that every additional million 
of dollars of currency issued will remain 
out forever, for the debtor interest is so 
much more powerful and clamorous than 
the creditor interest that a contraction 
can not be secured. Thus, while we do not 
anticipate any disastrous consequences 
from the issuance of the forty million dol- 
lars of reserve, constituting, as it does, 
an addition of only five per cent. to the 





existing volume, in lieu of borrowing 
money on interest-bearing securities to 
pay the expenses of the Government, we 
nevertheless regard its issue as a neces- 
sary evil, and one of those measures 
which only extraordinary circumstances 
can justify. 

THE REDEMPTION OF GREENBACKS. 

Public attention has frequently been 
called to the fact that the Government 
has been remiss in taking ‘care of its 
forced or legal-tender currency. All other 
classes of securities have been duly pro- 
tected, but the legal-tender currency, 
which, after all, constitutes the people’s 
capital, has been neglected. The promise 
of the United States on the face of the 
notes to pay has only been fulfilled in the 
sense that it was ready to give out a new 
dollar bill for every old bill presented for 
redemption. Since the five per cent. gold- 
bearing bonds are now at par, if the green- 
backs were convertible into this descrip- 
tion of bonds at the option of the holder, 
the currency would at once appreciate to 
par, and even four per cent. gold-bearing 
bonds may secure the sameend. It isalso 
justly complained that in those seasons of 
the year, particularly in midsummer, 
when large surplus funds accumulate in 
the money centers, the money thus un- 
employed is used inthe inflation of stocks 
and in aid of other non-productive enter- 
prises. If the greenbacks could be con- 
verted into bonds, to be re-exchanged 
when needed, the national banks as well 
as the mass of private capitalists would 
prefer that security to all others, and 
thus unproductive speculation would be 
greatly diminished. We believe that for 
the purpose of making our currency as 
good as coin we should not hesitate to per- 
mit it to be converted into gold-bearing 
bonds, because this would virtually con- 
stitute resumption. All any resumption- 
ist can want is that the paper dollar shall 
equal the coined dollar, and whether that 
is brought about by the convertibility of 
that dollar into a bond or into a coined 
dollar is only a question of method, not 
at all affecting the principle. 

It is true our currency can be equalized 
with coin by its redemption in gold coin 
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‘on presentation; but as long as the Gov- 
ernment is compelled to pay a hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars in coin an- 
nually on the interest charge, resumption 
can not take place. Were our currency 
convertible into coin to-day we would 
have witnessed the spectacle of long lines 
of panic-stricken people rushing to the 
Treasury for specie, as they did to the 
savings banks, though money were known 
to be perfectly sound, and a suspension 
of specie payment by the Government 
would have been inevitable, thus pro- 
claiming the Government itself bankrupt. 
Confidence in all values would have been 
still more disturbed, financial prostra- 
tion increased, and the day of prosperity 
greatly postponed. Every citizen recog- 
nizes as one of the most promising and 
cheering facts that the Government, at 
least, has been able to fulfill all its legal 
obligations, paying coin on its interest 
charge, and currency for its other ma- 
turing obligations. 

A FREE BANKING LAW WITH ADDI- 

TIONAL RESTRICTIONS. 

We can see no objection to the repeal 
of that clause of the banking act which 
restricts the issuing of bank currency to 
three hundred and fifty-four millions of 
dollars. The national banking system 
has proved its excellency in this storm as 
no previous system ever did. Out of up- 
ward of seventeen hundred national 
banks but five or six have thus far suc- 
cumbed, and these were chiefly owned by 
single firms. We therefore see no valid 
objection to the repeal of the restricting 
clause, so that capitalists in every section 
of the country may at all times be en- 
abled to avail themselves of the act of 
incorporation. But we protest most 
earnestly, and in the interest of the banks 
themselves, against the relaxation of a 
single safeguard of the present excellent 
law. On the contrary, we are disposed 
to agree with Senator Boutwell that 
national banks should be prohibited from 
paying interest to depositors. 

The present crisis has demonstrated 
that every provision of the present law is 
necessary for the protection of the bill- 
holder and depositor. Without these 





provisions it will be impossible to revive 
and continue the confidence in the sound. 
ness of the banks by the masses of the peo- 
ple, and should they lose confidence in the 
system because the restrictions for their 
protection as depositors have been swept 
away, the banks themselves will collapse, 
and capital will seek other channels of 
deposit. 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 

The most deplorable consequence of 
the present financial crisis is the suspen- 
sion of a number of savings banks. Few 
men can ever know or realize the sacrifices 
which a working man’s family makes that 
heroically lays up a portion of the small 
earnings of its bread-earning members to 
gain the ownership of a home, or to at- 
tain security and relief in case of sickness 
or disaster; and when the product of so 
many self-sacrifices is swept away the 
discouragement ensuing is even worse 
than the direct loss. 

The working man’s savings represent 
the difference between comforts and ne- 
cessities—between muslin and calico, be- 
tween broadcloth and flannel, between 
calfskin boots and stogies. Men like 
these pre-eminently deserve the protect- 
ing arm of theGovernment. No private 
individual, however well disposed; no 
company, however rich, should be charged 
with this sacred trust. The Government 
alone should be the depository of these 
funds. If to the farmers, mechanics, and 
working men of our land the money-order 
post offices were opened to receive their 
deposits, paying 3.65 per cent. interest per 
annum, and guaranteeing to them abso- 
lute safety, an inducement for frugality 
and economy would be inforced, invalua- 
ble at all times, and more particularly 
precious in times like these. The Gov- 
ernment would undoubtedly be intrusted 
with four hundred millions of dol- 
lars, as a permanent fund, where- 
with to purchase its own gold- 
bearing obligations, and thus, by recall- 
ing its debt from abroad, and diminish- 
ing its coined interest charge, it would 
then, and not till then, be in position to 
redeem its forced greenback circulation 
in coin. But as this question has been 
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so fully discussed in other columns of the | thirty millions of dollars a year to be add- 
Republic, we only allude to it as one of the | ied to the taxation of the people, would 
most important of the series of financial ‘be dear transportation indeed. Nor 
measures which Congress should adopt, | could this system of internal improve- 
not merely to tide over the present crisis, ments, as past experience has shown, be 
but to render the recurrence of another | stopped here, for the hordes of contract- 
as remote and as devoid of disaster to ors and speculators, with other power- 
the masses as possible. ‘ful local influences, would push the na- 
Il. THE INTERNAL IMPROVE- tion onward in that direction until either 
MENT QUESTION. | exhaustion or bankruptcy had taken 
It is highly creditable to the President, | | place. It is not safe nor wise for one gen- 
and another evidence of his breadth of | eration to anticipate the work of another. 
judgment and care for the public welfare, |The construction of railways, for in- 
that as early as in December last, months stance, ahead of the wants of civilization, 
before the Granger and other similar | | penetrating vast wildernesses, is un- 
movements had attracted public atten-| 'doubtedly one of those misapplica- 
tion, he recommended the improvement | ‘tions of industry and capital which has 





of the tide-water lines of communication, | brought about the present crisis. 


so as to constitute an independent chan- | 
nel of competition with the railways for 
the transportation of coarse freight. 
Since that time the question has attained a | 
sudden and spasmodic prominence, which 
might have resulted, had not the present 
financial crisis intervened, in much in- 
judicious legislation. The Senatorial In- 
quiry Commission has everywhere been 
approached with schemes involving | 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions | 
of dollars. A new Niagara ship canal, 
the enlargement to double of its capacity 
of the Erie canal, the improvement of all 
sorts of harbors, the canaling of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, the overhauling of 
the Mississippi and Missouri from their 
source to their mouth, the construction 
of the Kanawha canal, though its sum- 
mit level is nearly two thousand feet 
above tidewater, a canal through the 
State of Georgia, taking advantage of a 
series of rivers with unpronounceable 
names, the artificial flooding of the Ohio 
river, andthe enlargement of the Port- 
land canal near Louisville, as well as the 
construction of adouble or quadruple rail- 
way trackfrom New Yorktothe far West, 
are only afew of the schemes that have 
been earnestly recommended, each as the 
panacea to induce cheap transportation. 
Cool-headed statesmen and tax-payers, 
however, may think that the expendi- 
ture of five hundred millions of dollars, 





involving as it does an interest charge of 


In these circumstances it is safe to lay 


down certain principles of conduct. Pub- 
lie sentiment, with good reason, de- 


mands that all subsidies to private cor- 


| porations must be forever abandoned. 


THE GOVERNMENT MUST OWN WHAT IT 
BUILDS. 

The $64,000,000 given to the Pacific rail- 
way companies would have constructed 
that road, and the Government would 
have become the sole owner, for the bene- 


i fit of all the people. 


In addition to that, the enormous land 
subsidies—larger in extent than the Em- 
pire of France—would have been saved as 
an invaluable inheritance to the present 
and the coming generation. Whatever en- 
terprise the Government may engage in 
it must do alone; for there is no instance 
where the national or a State govern- 
ment has gone into copartnership with 
private individuals where they have not 
sunk the capital invested, while the very 
object of breaking down monopolies was 
defeated and greater monopolies built up 
with the public money. 

For many years a large portion of the 
public press has been industriously en- 
gaged in preaching the doctrine that the 
State and National Governments are too 
dishonest and incompetent to construct 
canals, railways, telegraphs, or public 
buildings. Until the last ten years, with 
the exception of the Capitol, nearly all 
our public edifices were constructed under 
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a commission by private parties, and the 
system resulted in architectural abortions, 
as hideous as they were expensive, whose 
only merit is that the flimsiness of their 
construction either has caused or willsoon 
cause their annihilation. It is only within 
the last ten years that the Government 
has coustructed monumental buildings in 
New York, Boston, and other cities so 
indestructible in their character and so 
grand in their magnificence and beauty 
that they will tell other centuries what 
manner of men we were, and for whose 
testimony we need not blush. 

And yet the Government can do, and 
must do, something toward securing 
cheap transportation for the products of 











the farmer. The improvement of the 
Fox aud Wisconsin rivers, fur instance, | 
which involves but a small expenditure, | 
and the construction of the Niagara ship | 
canal, Which also can be accomplished at | 
a@ moderate outlay,are two schemes whicn | 
should ve favorably considered. Betore 
any other scheme is entered upon, care- 
ful and thorough engineering surveys 
should be had, so that the nation may 
know precisely the expenditures to be in- 
curred, and the probable benelits that 
may arise. 

A GENERAL RAILWAY CHARTER. 

With a view of inducing foreign capi- 
tal to aid in the construction of one or 
more trunk railways Congress ought to 
pass a general incorporation law, so that 
the parties that choose to engage in these 
enterprises may be untrammeled by local 
obstructions and have equal rights in all 
the States. A well-guarded law securing 
the stockholders against fraudulent emis- 
sion of stock would cause hereafter all 
railways to become nationalized. Con- 
gress in this charter should explicitly re- 
serve to itself the right, which, however, 
it would have in any event, of regulating 
the charges for freight and passengers. 
A RAILWAY COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 

We stated in the beginning of this 
controversy that the question of securing 
the regulation of railway charges was 
one of the greatest intricacy and delicacy, 
and that those persons who were so ready 
in offering specific legislation had not 








thought sufficiently upon the subject to 
see its great difficulties. As the discus- 
sion has progressed this has become more 
and more manifest, and, therefore, either 
a railway inquiry commission, or a rail- 
way bureau, charged also with secur- 
ing better protection for life and limb 
upon railroads, may be established to 
advantage. The question has also been 
mooted, and is deserving of consider- 
ation, whether the Government should 
not construct a double-track railway, 
owning merely the road-bed, and charg- 
ing tolls thereon, as on a canal, leaving 
to private parties, under certain regula- 
tions, to run freight-trains at their op- 
tion. In fact, it will be found, after 
many attempts at legislation, that active 
competition, by the improvement of water 
lines, and by the construction of one or 
more railway beds, like a great highway, 
open to all parties, will be the most effi- 
cient if not the only effectual means to- 
ward regulating the tariff of freights. 
PROTECTION TO EMIGRANTS. 

The tlow of emigration will undoubt- 
edly be checked by the present financial 
crisis, for in these times of daily intercom- 
munication private letters and the public 
press will bring the knowledge to the 
masses of Europe that for the time being 
there is much unemployed labor in our 
cities; and yet no one cause will contrib- 
ute more toward the restoration of confi- 
dence and general industry than the con- 
tinuance of the intlux of the large number 
of farmers and mechanics that have hith- 
erto come from European countries. 

Since Canada is offermg bounties of 
from five to ten dollars, by way of reduc- 
tion of transportation, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for our Government to 
aid the emigrant and to pilot him across 
our vast continent to his future home. 
Leaving the question of transportation on 
shipboard entirely out, there is much room 
for legislation to secure cheap and expe- 
ditious internal transportation, and we 
hope that Congress will not neglect to 
take this subject into consideration. 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF OCEAN 

MERCE. 

The fact that all the European steamers 

are sailing under foreign flags causes us 
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not merely to lose the entire profits of 
the carrying trade, but impairs our na- 
tional prestige. It is indeed humiliating 
foran American to be compelled when 
visiting Europe to sail to and from his 
native land, of such magnificence in 
proportion and possessing all the facili- 
ties for ship-building, in a foreign ship. 
We have already laid down the principle 
that we are unalterably opposed to sub- 
sidies to particular parties, but we look 
with decided favor upon a system of 
bounties of which all persons alike can 
avail themselves if they comply with the 
conditions. 

The travel in the steerage from the 
United States to Europe is ever increas- 
ing, and amounts already to a very con- 
siderable item of income to steamers. 
From between fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand emigrants are brought to the United 
States by the passage money sent from 
here or upon tickets procured in the 
United States. If, in view of these facts, 


Congress is the postal telegraph system 
recommended by the Postmaster General. 
We are fully convinced that the toll on 
messages of twenty words, at a uniform 
rate of twenty-five cents, and one cent a 
word additional, would not merely be 
suflicient to pay expenses, but leave ¢ 
considerable profit to the Government. 
We do not see the necessity of purchasing 
the present telegraph lines. The Gov- 
ernment can construct lines of its own, 
leaving these lines on the hands of their 
owners, unless they choose to sell them at 
what they are worth, and not at what 
their inflated stock represents. 

It is estimated that $12,000,000 in cash 
will replace the present lines, except the 
buildings, and these are not generally 
needed, because there will be room at the 
post offices. This system would save 
money to all classes of people, and make 
the telegraph, by means of stamped tele- 
graph cards, which every man can carry 
in his pocket, like the postal cards, the 





the Government were to pay a bounty of 
five dollars to every man who would pur- | 
chase a passage ticket from Europe of its | 
agents, the Government could control a| 
great proportion of the transatlantic | 
emigration traffic, and hand this over 
to any American line or lines that 
may be established. Thus, with but 
a slight expenditure on the part of 
the United States, amounting to less 
than one million of dollars annually, it 
could control one hundred thousand emi- 
grant passage tickets, which would build 
up two or more American steamship 
lines. If anything is to be done in aid ot 
American steamship companies this plan 
is by far the most unobjectionable, and 
the one likely to carry with it the great- 
est amount of benefit with the least ex- 
penditure of national funds. The estab- 
lishment of an emigrant bureau, with its 
agents at various points, and a commis- 
sioner thoroughly alive to this subject, 
could control almost the entire emigra- 
tion travel in behalf of American lines, 
provided they would look to the comfort 
and good treatment of the emigrant. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 


usual means of intercommunication, and 
break down at least one grasping and 
powerful monopoly. This scheme can 
not fail of receiving favorable considera- 
tion. 

FREE EXCHANGES FOR THE PRESS. 

Among the grave errors of the late 
Congress was the repeal of the free car- 
riage of newspapers to regular subscribers 
within the boundaries of the county, and 
the repeal of the free delivery of exchange 
papers. The local press is the bulwark 


| . . . : : 
| of republican institutions, and especially 


the champion of the Republican party. 
If any interest in our entire land is de- 
serving of especial protection it is this. 
The late enactment was a bounty for the 
city press, and in the interest of gigantic 
publishing monopolies. The carriage of 
a journal like the Independent from New 
York to San Francisco thirteen times for 
five cents is a large bounty to that jour- 
nal. The local press having very little gen- 
eral circulation, it can reap only to a lim- 
ited extent the advantages of this cheap 
transportation to long distances. There- 
fore it should not be taxed the same rate 





Among the miscellaneous measures of | 


for the service of carrying it inside of an 


merit that will engage the attention of | average of twenty miles. No additional 
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expense for carriage has ever been 
caused, and we hope that at An early day 
this relief will be given. 

ECONOMY AND REFORM. 

In times like these economy and re- 
form should not be empty words. Con- 
gress can not be too emphatically cau- 
tioned to set its face against all schemes, 
under whatsoever name or pretext, for 
depleting the Treasury of the United 
States. The shrinkage in the revenue is 
“ such that, even with economy, the Gov- 
ernment will run behind from twenty 
to thirty millions of dollars during the 
fiscal year. Schemes like the assump- 
tion of State debts, refunds of the 
cotton tax, and the allowance of large 
private claims, that, with the immor- 
tality adherent to such claims, are yet 
remaining over from war times, should 
meet with no encouragement. In fact, 
we have, in view of the many fraudulent 
claims, urged with so great pertinacity, 
been frequently inclined to adopt the 
views of that Southern Senator who voted 
against the allowance of every private 
claim, not because there were not some 
meritorious cases, but because so many 
were tainted with fraud, had passed into 
the hands of agents, and were devoid of 
equity, that in the aggregate he would do 
infinitely more justice by rejecting them 
all than by making exceptions. 

THE DUTY OF THE LOCAL PRESS. 

If ever there was a time when patriot- 
ism and self-interest alike required that 
every citizen should emancipate himself 
from partisan prejudices and to think 
for the commonwealth it is the present. 
Asin the field of philanthropy, where 
men and women, in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, rush in to save and console, 
though death in the form of yellow fever 
and cholera is imminent, they meet with 
no competition nor jostling there; so, in 
the field of statesmanship, based upon 
scientific principles, pursued for their 
own sake, there is always room “higher 
up.’? Members of Congress look with so- 
licitude to the voice of their home paper. 
If they realize that they receive due rec- 
ognition at home for all correct votes, 
and censure for all those of a doubtful 





character, they will be toned up to resist 
the insidious lobby influences, which are 
growing stronger from year to year. 

Not merely money and the pleasures of 
the table are used to debase their char. 
acter, but very frequently the higher al- 
lurements of society—music and art—are 
brought into requisition to obscure their 
moral sensibilities and to lead them in- 
sensibly astray. 

Believing that the great majority of the 
next Congress is composed of men of in- 
tegrity, we have high hopes that, with 
the aid of the press and an intelligent 
public sentiment, the coming session will 
inaugurate measures of great public ad- 
vantage. 

THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
Park.—Information has just reached 
this city that during the past summer 
visitors to the great geyser region of the 
Yellowstone National Park have injured 
many of the most beautiful springs be- 
yond repair, and taken away specimens 
in great quantities. This is in direct vi- 


| olation of the law as passed by Congress 


more than a year ago. The Secretary of 
the Interior, who feels the deepest inte- 
rest in preserving intact these wonderful 
curiosities, is perfectly powerless to pro- 
tect them unless Congress makes the pro- 
per appropriations for that purpose. The 
citizens of Virginia City, Montana, 
weary of waiting for Congress to act in 
this matter, have raised suflicient by 
subscription to commence the building 
of a road to the park by way of Henry’s 
Lake, and twenty-five men are at work 
at the present time. In the spring a good 
wagon-road will be completed to the up- 
per geyser, so that people may visit these 
marvelous places with comparative ease. 

About three hundred people, from va- 
rious parts of the world, have visited the 
park during the past season, among them 
several English noblemen. One young 
English lord says that he will return to 
this country in the spring witha company 
of twenty or thirty. It will be seen 


that the tide of travel may be easily re- 
versed, the Americans remaining in their 
country and Europeans visiting our more 
remarkable scenery in the West. 
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THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


There has been more attention given to 
the subject of life insurance by the Amer- 
ican people during the last year than 
ever before, and public opinion is just 
beginning to appreciate the vastness of 
this interest. But there are still multi- 
tudes who will be astonished to hear that 
the amount at risk upon life policies in 
this country is much larger than the na- 
tional debt, and that the income of the 
life companies is almost as great as the 
entire sum obtained by the Government 
from internal revenue taxation. 

A certain class of writers for the press 
have bitterly attacked life insurance of 
late years, on the ground that the cost of 
the protection given by it is too great. 
A parade has been made of the expenses 
of managing the companies, and policy- 
holders have been assured that all this 
money is needlessly taken out of their 
pockets and obtains them no _ benefit. 
There is no excuse for such attacks, ex- 
cept the ignorance of the writers. But 
to set the question at rest entirely, it is 
only necessary to compare the cost of life 
insurance with that of fire insurance—a 
mode of protection which no business 
man ever regards as a waste of mgney. 

The total expenses of all the life in- 
surance companies in the United States 
for 1872, including all the profits of stock- 
holders, were 15% per cent. of their in- 
come, while all the remaining 844 per 
cent. were either paid back to policy-hold- 
ers in claims, dividends, &c., or were held 
in trust for the payment of future claims. 
But these expenses include those of at- 
tempting to establish a number of new 
companies and to prop up a few weak 
ones, so that they do not fairly represent 
the cost of the business of insuring lives. 
In fact, this cost in old, large, and well- 
Managed companies, ought not to exceed 
ten per cent. and in several instances it 
actually fell last year below this figure. 
In other words, in the largest: and best 
American companies every family may 
have dealt out to it at retail this admira- 
ble protection against the loss by death of 


its bread-winner, at a cost of less than 
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10 per cent. advance of the net cost of the 
production of the article in its ultimate 
scientificform. There is not an article of 
food, clothing, or luxury that can be 
brought to them so cheaply as this. 

The compact of indemnity against the 
accident of death resembles, more 
closely than any other, the contract of 
indemnity against the accident of fire. 
Which is the cheapest article to buy? 
A recent official report of the State of 
New York gives the result of the experi.- 
ence of American fire insurance compa- 
nies for an aggregate duration of twenty- 
five years, and shows. that out of 
$348,000,000 of premiums paid for fire- 
insurance, only $207,500,000 of claims 
were returned for losses. That is, the 
community deposited more than $5 with 
these companies for every $3 ultimately 
received back from them. The other $2 
of every $5, or 40 per cent. of the whole, 
besides interest, went for the expenses of 
management and the profits of stock- 
holders. Even this comparison is not 
fair to the life companies, because, in 
their income account we have charged 
them with all the interest received on 
their accumulations, while the fire com- 
panies are charged with nothing but their 
net premium receipts. But without at- 
tempting to rectify this error, it is enough 
that life insurance is seen, on the whole, 
to be much less than half as costly as fire 
insurance. That is, the aggregate of all 
the men who insure their lives receive 
back all they pay with interest, deduct- 
ing less than half as much for expenses 
as those who insure against fire. 

This objection being completely dis- 
posed of by the facts, all the common 
arguments in favor of life insurance re- 
main in full force; and as every intelli- 
gent business man is well convinced of his 
duty in this respect, it is not necessary 
to repeat such arguments here. But it 
remains true that there is a choice among 
companies, and that few men have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the business and 
of the experience of the different com- 
panies to choose with certainty the best 
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among them. It would be invidious 
in us to discuss, in this place, the relative 
“merits of particular associations; and, 
indeed, it is a subject which might well 
lead to endless controversy, if taken up 
in detail, since every company has some 
features in which it claims, and often 
justly, a peculiar excellence. We simply 
propose to point out, in simple language, 
intelligible to all, how a man of common 
sense may satisfy himself of the solvency, 
soundness, and general merits of any 
company which proposes to insure his 
life. 
* The American life companies, regarded 
as corporations, fall into two great 
classes—those which are governed by 
their policy-holders themselves in a mu- 
tual association, controlling its manage- 
ment and dividing all its profits among 
themselves, and those which are governed 
mainly or wholly by stockholders, who 
choose the officers and take a share, 
commonly a small one, of the profits- 
The latter class of companies have come 
into existence in consequence of State 
laws requiring a capital before business 
is begun. When this capital is advanced 
the subscribers justly claim some remu- 
neration, but the advance of so small a 
sum as one or two hundred thousand dol- 
lars at legal interest is a little price to 
pay for the permanent control and man- 
agement of perhaps many millions of 
dollars. Perhaps the wisest plan in form- 
ing a new company now is to advance the 
capital until the success of the business 
is assured, and then to withdraw it with 
a reasonable bonus, leaving the policy- 
holders to govern their own trust. 
Doubtless several companies of both 
kinds are well managed and safe; 
but the insurer ought to consider, in 
making a contract which may run for 
many years whether there is any risk of 
the control of the corporation being 
bought for money by unworthy men who 
might abuse it. This is possible wherever 
the management is governed by the stock. 
The experience of the American compa- 
nies, as shown by the successive official 
reports of the several States, proves that 
. on the general average the purely mutual 

















principle has been by far cheaper and . 


more profitable for the insured than any 
other. In the aggregate the per centage 
saved for them out of their premiums 
and returned as so-called ‘“‘dividends” 
has been twice as great as in the “‘mixed” 
or partly ‘stock’? companies. This is, 
however, in some measure the result of 
the fact that the purely mutual compa- 
nies are in general larger than the others, 
The superior safety and economy of 
insuring in a large company are obvious 
to all who consider the matter. 

Having made sure that the constitution 
of a company is favorable to its perma- 
nent safety and good conduct, the next 
question is that of its principles of man- 
agement. The laws of the States in 
which all the principal American compa- 
nies are chartered secure to them a cer- 
tain supervision, which compels them to 
respect the scientific basis of the busi- 
ness. It is only by the grossest unfaith- 
fulness, with the crime of multiplied per- 
jury added, that any life company, once 
well established, can fail to meet its ob- 
ligations. Of this there is hardly any 
danger to be apprehended ; certainly none 
among the many great institutions of 
this class whose agencies’ cover the whole 
country. The practical question is, what 
company furnishes the cheapest insur- 
ance, or gives the policy-holder the most 
for his money? The answer is obvious: 
it is the company which selects the most 
healthy lives to insure, which spends the 
least per centage of its income in man- 
aging its business, and which accumu- 
lates the rest most wisely and rapidly. 
The companies charge, for extra safety, 
higher premiums than are necessary,and 
then return whatever excess there proves 
to be in their hands. This return of sur- 
plus is commonly called ‘ dividends,” 
though it has little in common with the 
profits of an ordinary investment, The 
amount so returned, however, if it is rea- 
sonably uniform from year to year, and 
is paid without impairing the reserve, is 
the final test of the company’s success, 
embracing, as it does, the results of the 
management in all its branches. 

To understand exactly the practical 
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merits of a given company, therefore, ex- 
amine, first, its mortality experience, the 
best general test of which is the per cent- 
age of the losses paid to the reserve fund; 
second, its investments and accumula- 
tions, and, in particular, the rate of in- 
terest it has secured upon its entire as. 
sets; third, the per centage of its income 
expended upon the management of its 
business; and, finally, to sum up all these 
particulars and check them, the per cent- 
age of its premiums which has been re- 
turned in ‘‘dividends.”’ 

The per centage of losses to reserve 
(Massachusetts standard) was, in all the 
American companies together, 11.28 for 
the last ten years, and 11.02 in 1872 alone. 
It may, therefore, be fairly said that a 
company which loses annually by death 
less than ten per cent. of its reserve is a 
superior company in its selection of lives; 
while one which loses very much more 
than this is likely to be careless, and to 
admit men of somewhat impaired health 
to its membership. This rule, however, 
can not justly beapplied to companies too 
small to make a fair average, or to those 
just beginning business, orto those wind- 
ing up. Itis applicable to all standard 
companies doing a reasonable proportion 
of new business. 

Most of the companies have their as- 
sets securely invested, but so variously 
that the management of each can only 
be understood by studying the official re- 
ports of the State Commissioners. Of 
course it is safest to insure, other things 
being equal, in a company where money 
is actually in hand, and not loaned out 
to agents and policy holders; that is, in 
reality, never yet collected. It is also 
safest to insure in one which has its 
money secured in bonds and mortgages 
orin the Government debt than in one 
whose cash is lent on personal security 
or on collaterals in a speculative market. 
The average rate of interest on invest- 
ments received by all the companies in 
1872 was 5.86 per cent., and it has been 
hearly the same for many years. If a 
company falls very far below this rate it 
indicates that its investments have been 
loosely managed. 





The average rate of expenses to income 
has already been spoken of. It varies so 
widely, even among prominent companies, 
that it is difficult to speak of it without 
seeming to reflect on some of them. Yet 
it is certainly of the utmost importance 
that the policy-holders understand, in 
such cases, how much of their money 
goes for mere management, and how 
much might be saved for them if a more 
rigid economy were practiced. It is cer- 
tainly fair to insist that any company 
which expends more than the general 
average of fifteen per cent. in this way 
must either be a new company, striving 
eagerly for business among stronger com- 
petitors, or must be in some way less 
economical than its policy-holders have a 
right todemand. The tendency of the 
times is to economy in this business, and 
we warn the companies which are not 
practicing it rigidly that the time has 
come when public opinion begins, more 
and more intelligently, to hold them 
strictly accountable for their expendi- 
tures. We hope that before many years 
all the important and successful compa- 
nies will have reduced their cost of man- 
agement to the surprisingly low figure 
already attained by a few of the oldest 
and largest of the great mutual socie- 
ties. 

In conclusion, the sum total of the 
savings effected by efficiency and econ- 
omy in all these respects is shown by the 
*¢ dividends” or ‘‘ return premiums” paid 
back to the policy-holders. The average 
rate of dividends in all the American 
companies for 1872 was 15.12 per cent. of 
the premiums; for the ten years ending 
in 1872 it was 14.34 per cent. But this 
was the average of many wide fluctua- 
tions, the highest rate paid in 1872 be- 
ing more than three hundred times the 
lowest; and in fact much more than 
half of the entire dividends for the 
year were paid by four companies, as 
were, indeed, much more than half of the 
dividends for the ten years ending with 
1872. It will also be found, on exantin- 
ation, that the very companies which 
have paid large dividends upon their 
premiums have been the ones which have 
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been peculiarly careful of their reserves, 
and which stand unquestioned in their 
strength aiter the payments are made. 
By observing the principles we have 
here laid down the members of life com- 





panies and persons inclined to become 
members will be able to criticise the 


standing of the different institutions of 
this class, and to judge of the trust- 
worthiness of each of them, almost as 
well as actuaries themselves, and will 
thus be wholly independent of the 
representations ‘of agents concerning 
the companies for which they act. 





CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN CANADA. 


In the October number of THE REPUB-| obtained through instructions from the 
LIC, under the head of ‘Serious Charges | Canadian Ministry. Be that as it may, 


Against the Canadian Ministry,’ it was 
stated that ‘Sir John A. Macdonald, the 
Premier of the New Dominion, and 
other members of the Ministry, have be- 
come involved in serious charges of 
bribery and corruption, which, if sus- 
tained, can not fail to result in their re- 
moval in disgrace fromthe high positions 
which they now occupy.”’ The specifica- 
tions were stated to be: 1. The grant of a 
charter to Sir Hugh Allen to build the 
Canadian Pacific railway, in considera- 
tion of large donations of money to the 
Ministry for themselves and for election- 
eering purposes. 2. That the funds prom- 
ised had been paid overto the amount of 
$250,000 or more; and, 3. That a considera- | 
ble portion of the same had actually been 





used in the last generalelection in securing 
the return of members to the Canadian | 
Parliament who would support the Min-| 
istry against the growing opposition to al 
government already charged with corrup- | 
tion and daily growing more unpopular | 


with the people. | 


the committee was defeated, and could do 
nothing. 

The »Parliament assembled, according 
to adjournment, on the appointed day, 
and the Ministry, acting upon the sup- 
position that the committee had no report 
to make, instructed the Governor Gen- 
eral to prorogue the Parliament and ap- 
pointa Royal Commission of three judges, 
whom they should name, to investigate 
the charges. The Opposition in Parlia- 
ment protested, and insisted that as the 
charges had been made in the House, and 
were against members of the House, it 
was the prerogative of Parliament, and 
not of the Governor and his advisers, to 
make the investigation. The Governor 
refused, however, to be swerved from the 
advice of his Ministers, who were the par- 
ties against whom the charges were made, 
and sent the members of the House home 
without allowing any action by them in 
the premises. 

The Royal Commission was promptly 
appointed and instructed. They held a 


The charge and specifications were | preliminary meeting on the 18th of Au- 
made in open Parliament, by Mr. Hunt-| gust, and commenced their regular 
ington, one of its members from the Prov-| sessions on the 4th of September. Some 
ince of Quebec. A committee of investi-| thirty witnesses were examined. Mr. 
gation was appointed, and the Parliament | Huntington, though notified, declined to 
was adjourned to meet on the 13th day of appear as a witness, and gave his reasons, 
August last to receive and consider the | preferring to await the action of Parlia- 
report of the committee. Before the ad- ment and give his testimony before that 
journment took place, however, an oaths | body ifrequired. McMullin, who, through 
bill was passed, to enable the members of | the public press in Canada, supplemented 
the committee to receive testimony under | Mr. Huntington’s charges, also declined 
oath. The bill required the signature of | to give his testimony before the Commis- 
the Queen of England, but by the decision | sion, but pledged himself to do so before 


of her Majesty’s legal advisers it was pro-|the House when called upon by that 
nounced unconstitutional, and was ve-| body. Several others who were notified 
toed. This decision, it is charged, was!to appear as witnesses failed to do so. 
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Sir Hugh Allen and Sir John A. Mac- 
donald gave their testimony, and the lat- 
ter was allowed to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses. The sessions of the commissioners 
were open and reporters and the public 
were present at the proceedings, which 
were finally closed on the Ist day of 
October. 

In their report the commissioners ex- 
press no opinion on the merits of the case. 
The report-merely recites their action, 
and closes with the following sentences: 

“25. With respect to that portion of 
the Commission which leaves to the dis- 
cretion of the commissioners the expres- 
sion of their opinions upon the evidence, 
they are determined not to avail them- 
selves of the liberty so given. 

“26. They had arrived at that conclu- 
sion before they were informed of your 
Excellency’s views on the subject, and 
they feel confirmed and justified in it by 
a communication received before their 
labors commenced, to which your Excel- 
lency kindly permits them to allude, re- 
lating to one or two points on which they 
thought it their duty to consult your Ex- 
cellency before entering upon the execu- 
tion of their duty. 

“27. In that communication your Ex- 
cellency was pleased to express the opinion 
that the functions of the commissioners 
were rather inquisitorial than judicial, 
and that the execution of them should 
not be such as in any way to prejudice 
whatever proceedings Parliament might 


desire to take when it reassembled in Oc-. 


tober. 

“28. The commissioners coinciding 
with your Excellency in the view that 
the terms of the Commission do not re- 
quire them to pronounce judicially on 
the evidence, consider that their duty 
will have been fully discharged when 
they shall have forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State the accompanying deposi- 
. tions and documents with this report, in 
triplicate, as required by their instruc- 
tions—unless a report of their opinion 
on the result of the evidence should be 
specially required. 

‘““Allof which is respectfully submitted. 

“CHARLES DEWEY Day, Chairman. 

“A, PoLETTE, Commissioner. 

“JAMES ROBERT GOWAN, Commis’er. 
“Royal Commission Rooms, Ottawa, Oc- 

tober 17, 1873.” 


While the investigation was proceed- 
ing the Governor General was careful, as 
it was his duty, to apprise the Colonial 
Secretary of the British Government 





with full particulars of this unfortunate 
affair, to which Earl Kimberly made the 
following reply: 
“DOWNING STREET, 9th October. 
“My Lorp: I have received and laid 
before the Queen your lordship’s dis- 
patches No. 197, of the 16th of August, 
and No. 198, of the 18th of August, 
giving an account of the circumstances 
connected with the recent prorogation of 
the Dominion Parliament and the issue 
of a Commission to inquire into the 
charges brought forward by Mr. Hunt- 
ington. Her Majesty’s Government have 
read these clear and able statements with 
much interest. It is not their duty to 
express any opinion upon the particular. 
measures adopted on the advice of your 
responsible minister, but they fully ap- 
prove of your having acted in these mat- 
ters according to constitutional usage. 
‘“KIMBERLY.”’ 
When the report of the Royal Com- 
mission was completed and placed in the 
hands of the Governor he immediately 
convened the Parliament and laid it, to- 
gether with all the evidence and his own 
correspondence withthe Home Secretary, 
before the House and Senate. The re- 
port and evidence were immediately taken 
up in the House, and aresolution of want 
of confidence in the Ministry was moved. 
The debate was protracted for weeks, the 
daily sessions continuing frequently up 
to 2 o’clock inthe morning. Sir John A. 
Macdonald and Sir Francis Hincks la- 
bored hard, by all the arts of oratory and 
logic, to secure for the Ministry a ma- 
jority on the final vote. But they had 
daily-increasing evidence that they would 
be left in the minority, and finally, to 
avoid the vote, when the House of Com- 
mons met at 3 o’clock p.m., November 5, 
Sir John rose in his seat and said, in 
substance, that the Government, in con- 
sequence of not having a working ma- 
jority in the House, had resigned. His 
Excellency the Governor General had 
accepted their resignations, and had sent 
for Mr. McKenzie, who had attended in 
response to the summons. He concluded 
by moving that the House adjourn until 
to-morrow at3 o’clock. Thereport states 
that ‘‘the House rose immediately, and a 
scene of the most indescribable confusion 
ensued. An instant exchange of seats com- 
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menced. Thegalleries, let loose, cheered, 
and men rushed wildly about in all direc- 
tions.”” The following day had already 
been appointed by the Governor the an- 
nual Thanksgiving, and the coincidence 
afforded unlimited scope for general re- 
joicing, and not a few practical jokes at 
the expense of the fallen Ministry. 

On the 7th the new Cabinet were sworn 
in, and the Speaker of the House an- 
nounced that Parliament would be pro- 
rogued at 4 o’clock until 17th December. 
It will then probably be further prorogued 
to a later date, then ‘‘to meet for the dis- 
patch of business.”’ 

Mr. Holton, in the absence of Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, intrusted with the formation of 
a government, submitted the names of 
the new Administration, as follows: 

Premier and Minister of Public Works, 
Mr. McKenzie. 

Minister of Finance, Mr. Cartwright. 

Minister of Justice, Mr. Dorion. 

Minister of Customs, Mr. Burpee. 

Minister of Interior, Mr. Laird. 

Minister of Inland Revenue, Mr. Four- 
nier. 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Mr. 
, Smith. 

Minister of Agriculture, Senator Let- 
ellier de St. Just. 

Secretary of State, Mr. Christie. 

Premier General, Mr. Coffin. 

Postmaster General, Mr. D. A. Mac- 

«donald. 

President of the Council, vacant. 

Without a portfolio, Mr. E. Blake. 

Without a portfolio, Mr. R. W. Scott. 

Messrs. Blake and Scott serve without 
office or emolument—the former, and 
probably both, at their own request. 
The following is given as the last act and 
substance of the parting speech of the 
fallen Premier: 

Sir John A. Macdonald objected to any 
Minister serving without office or emolu- 
ment. He did not think any Govern- 
ment could éxist without an Irish Cath- 
olic representative, which he thought R. 
W. Scott was not. He went on to abuse 
the means by which the Opposition had 
succeeded in upsetting the Government. 

Mr. Holton rose to a point of order. 

Mr. D. A. Smith protested against Sir 
John’s assertion that a conspiracy had 
been formed to oust the Government, as 
he had not entered into any such. 

Mr. Cauchon followed in a speech on 
the point of order that greatly amused 
the House. 








Mr. Huntington then made a brilliant 
speech on the point of order. 

The Black Rod appeared, and the mem- 
bers attended in the Senate, when his 
Excellency prorogued the House till the 
17th of December. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF THE DO- 
MINION. 

It is pretty generally conceded by both 
parties, and claimed without discount by 
the Reformers, that the new Adminis- 
tration is an exceedingly strong one. 
One thing is evident, that for ability and 
practical experience in statesmanship, 
and in important trusts similar to those 
in detail to which they have been assigned, 
better men could scarcely be found on 
the continent, while the numerous tests 
of integrity and faithfulness through 
which they have already gone in the dis- 
charge of various official and public func- 
tions are a good guarantee of fidelity in 
the future. <A brief notice of each mem- 
ber may not be out of place in this con- 
nection. 

Hon. Alexander McKenzie, Premier, 
takes the place of Sir John A. Macdon- 
ald, with the office of Minister of Public 
Works. He has been prominently in 
public life for some years as Treasurer of 
Ontario, in the local House of that prov- 
ince, and as a member of the House of 
Commons of the Dominion. His _ politi- 
cal character is without a stain. He has 
the fullest confidence of the people, with 
whom he is decidedly popular. 

Hon, R. J. Cartwright, Minister of 
Finance, represents Lennox, Ontario, 
in the Commons. He is 38 years of 
age, and has been in the local or general 
Parliament for ten years. He was for- , 
merly a supporter of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald’s government, or rather of Sir 
A. T. Galt when that gentleman held 
office under Sir John, but has for some 
time past acted in unison with the Re- 
formers, not only in the Pacific railway 
scandal, but also in their general policy. 
He is a gentleman of high personal char- 
acter and influence, and in the House of 
Commons has been regarded as an au- 
thority in financial and commercial mat- 
ters. 

Hon. A. A. Dorion, Minister of Justice, 
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is aQuebec lawyer of decided ability, and 
has been nearly twenty years in the local 
and Dominion Parliaments. No public 
man in the Dominion has a higher repu- 
tation for integrity and consistency than 
Mr. Dorion. For many years he has sat 
in opposition, when, had he been dis- 
posed to swerve from the strict path of 
duty he had marked for himself, he might 
have held the highest offices in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Hon. Isaac Burpee, Minister of Cus- 
toms, is a member of the Dominion Com- 
mons from St. John. He is a successful 
merchant of that city, anda gentleman 
of very high standing. He brings to his 
new position eminent business ability 
and sterling principles of integrity. He 
was elected to the Commons by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Hon. David Laird, Minister of the In- 
terior, isamember of the Dominion Com- 
mons from Prince Edward Island, elected 
since that province was received into the 
Dominion in July last. Mr. Laird isa 
prominent journalist of decided ability, 
and has been in public life for some time 
as member of the local parliament and in 
other important positions. He isa gen- 
tleman of great energy, and enjoys in the 
highest degree the confidence of the en- 
tire population of Prince Edward Island. 
Mr. Laird is editor and proprietor of the 
Patriot, published at Charlottetown, the 
seat of government, a journal of decided 
ability anda faithful advocate of the peo- 
ple’s political and material interests. In 
future the management of the Patriot 
will devolve largely upon his efficient 
partner, J. W. Mitchell, Esq. 

Hon. Mr. Fournier, Minister of Inland 
Revenue, shares with Mr. Dorion the 
representation of the French reformers, 
and has won a high reputation as a law- 
yer and a journalist. Although a com- 
paratively new man in Parliament, Mr. 
Fournier has been a long while before 
the public, and bears an excellent reputa- 
tion as a conscientious representative of 
the peopie. 

Hon. Mr. Smith, Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, of Westmoreland, New 
Brunswick, is a member of the Domin- 








ion Commons, one of the ablest and most 
upright public men in that Province. His 
new position will place him in close re- 
lations with our fishermen, and in him 
they will find a gentleman against whom 
there will be no occasion for complaint 
in the administration of his office. 

Senator Letellier de St. Just, Minister 
of Agriculture, has had a large Parha- 
mentary experience before the confedera- 
tion, and has faithfully served his con- 
stituents and the general interests of the 
Province of Quebec. 

Senator David Christie, Secretary of 
State, isa man of fine abilities, has had 
a large Parliamentary experience, and is 
an extensive farmer. .He is well fitted 
for the office he has taken. In the Sen- 
ate he has been regarded as the leader of 
the Ontario Reformers in that branch of 
Parliament. 

Hon. Mr. Coffin, of Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, a member of the Dominion 
Commons, is assigned the position of Re- 
ceiver General, and, according to the 
press of his own province, is eminently 
qualified for the position. 

Hon. D. A. Macdonald, member of. the 
Dominion Commons for Glengarry, On- 
tario, is Postmaster General. Mr. Mac- 
donald has been in public life in Canada 
for nearly twenty years, and has during 
that time always been a faithful member 
of the Reform party. His sturdy inde- 
pendence of character has won for him 
the respect and confidence of his friends 
and his opponents alike. He has had a 
large experience in the construction and 
management of railways and other pub- 
lic works, and is a director of the On- 
tario Bank. He is a younger brother of 
the late Hon. John Sandfield Macdonald. 

Hon. Edward Blake, member of the 
Dominion Commons, is one of the most 
popular men in Ontario. Mr. Blake’s 
failing health,and the heavy demands 
made on his time by his extensive law 
practice, rendered him unwilling to enter 
the Cabinet. Happily, however, he was 
induced to yield to the petition of a large 
number of Reform members, who justly 
regard him as the ablest man in Canada, 
and he becomes a member of the Govern- 
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ment, but declines to take any depart- | the hands of the people. If now he 
mental office or salary. should be defeated and fail of re-election 
Hon. R. W. Scott, of Victoria, Cape he will lose not only his place in the Ad- 
Breton, is a member of the Dominion | ministration but also his seat in the 
Commons—a gentleman of sterling in- | Commons. 
tegrity, but as yet not generally known! The Dominion, under its new Reform 
in public life outside of Nova Scotia. | Administration, is as nearly similar in its 
Manitoba and British Columbia are | “objects and purposes to the present Re- 
without representation in the Adminis- | | publican Administration of the United 
tration. The population of either of ‘States as it is possible to make it; and 
these remote provinces does not exceed with this change, together with the ad- 
twelve or fifteen thousand white inhabit- vantages conferred upon our interna- 
ants. Prince Edward’s Island has one tional trade by the treaty of Washing- 
representative in the Cabinet, Nova Sco- ton, it is reasonable to believe that in the 
tia and New Brunswick each two, Quebec | future the intercourse will be more ex- 
three, and Ontario five. The office of | tensive, the social ties stronger, and the 
presidency of Council is yet to be filled. | commerce larger and more important be- 
Each member of the Cabinet, under the | tween these two sections of the continent 
rule of responsible government, is now re- | ‘than ever before, resulting ultimately in 
quired to go back to his constituency for | a union of the new Dominion and the 
indorsement by re-election, even although | American Republic under one govern- 
it may not have been a month since he | ment, and one system of absolutely free 
received his election to the Commons at | continental commerce. 











THE ABUSES OF CONGRESSION AL INVESTIGATIONS. 


The coming Congress has in its keep- 
ing both the safety of the Republican 
party and the destiny of the Republic 
for many yearstocome. In both Houses 
the Republican party has large majori- 
ties, and will, therefore, be held respon- 
sible for all acts of omission and commis- 
sion. Should Congress prove itself to be 
able to grapple successfully with the 
financial and inter-State transportation 
questions, their indorsement by the peo- 
ple at the polls next fall will be certain; 


but should they fritter away the session | 
in sterile and useless discussion, or waste | 


their precious time in negative criticism, 
they will be overwhelmingly defeated. 
Neither the memories of past achieve- 
ments nor party discipline can save 
them if they have failed in the solution 


of the live problems of the day. The. 
question which every legislator will have | 
to meet, will be, not what have you said? | 
Thus the re-| 


but what have you done? 


sults of the late elections can be utilized | 
by accepting and considering the warn- | 
ings they proclaim and the lessons which | 
they teach. 





Among the gravest abuses which of 
late have obtained are Congressional in- 
vestigations of personal character, based 
upon general and vague charges. For 
the purpose of securing the withdrawal 
‘of confidence by the people in the integ- 
rity of the leading men of the Republican 
party its political opponents, unmindful 
that their unprincipled course also de- 
stroys confidence in and obedience to Gov- 
ernment itself, have caused to be published 
in some reckless newspapers violent at- 
tacks upon some public officer, and these 
articles, skillfully concocted to cover all 
imaginable accusations, are gravely pre- 
sented to Congress with a demand for 
\investigation. These scandalous pro- 
ceedings have never resulted in any good, 
but only in large expenditures to the 
Government; for the committees have 
always reported in accordance with their 
political predilections, and the respective 
parties have made these reports texts 
|for stump speeches to the neglect of the 
‘consideration of questions of vital im- 
portance to thecountry. Vague charges 
of corruption or of malfeasance in office 


| 
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were made, witnesses were examined at 
the expense of the Government from 
every portion of our land, and discharged 
and disappointed agents and servants 
were induced to commit perjury, for the 
purpose of assailing the character of some 
prominent Government officer. We had 
for instance the Robeson investigation, 
costing the nation a number of thou- 
sands of dollars, and though it led to the 
full vindication of Secretary Robeson no 
acknowledgement was ever made by the 
Opposition of the great wrong inflicted 
upon him. 

The same may be said of the Creswell, 
and the French sales of arms, as well as 


freely denounced as a thief and scoundrel 
by the Opposition press; and Congress is 
invoked to furnish the evidence for these 
base charges at the public expense. And 
should the evidence not be forthcoming 
the blame is laid at the door of the investi- 
gating committee, which is denounced for 
making a whitewashing report. 

There are but two causes upon which 
| Congressional investigations should be 
ordered. One is, some great political dis- 
turbance, like the Kuklux movement, 

which needs investigation for correct and 
| adequate legislation; and the other is, 
when articles of impeachment are pre- 
| Sented. If any member of the House of 





of the New York Custom-house investi-| Representatives knows of any malfeas- 
gations. No cause of removal of any of- | ance in office it is his duty to pre- 
ficer was found, nor any alteration in the | pare articles of impeachment; making 
administration, nor any additional legis- | explicit charges and annexing specifica- 
lation has been the consequence of all tions, for the purpose of secur- 
these fruitless expenditures, which were | ring proper investigation. Whenever 
incurred for the gratification of scandal-| such charges are made in legal form 





mongers. 
There is growing up within the United 
States a powerful element of negation, 
which greatly resembles modern French 
Republicanism—ever dissatisfied with 
existing governments and institutions, 
but without the ability to create any- 
thing better intheir place. Should these 
elements of anarchy get control of our 
Government we would witness the same 
excitements, violence, and corruption 
that we have witnessed in that unhappy 
country, and a virtual despotism under 


a“ Boss” Tweed would be the result. | 


New York city, though it contains news- 
papers which pretend to prescribe laws 
both to the Federal and to our State 
governments, is a fair specimen of the 
kind of government we would have at 
Washington and in all the States if this 
element were to prevail. And it is for 
the purpose of recruiting this element 
that no means are left untried to lower 
the confidence of the people in the Ad- 
ministration, and to befoul the character 
of each and every officer connected 
therewith. There is not an officer con- 


nected with our Government to-day, no 
matter what may be the purity of his vri- 
vate and official life, but is liable to be 


|—definite and precise—it becomes the 
| duty of the House to order an inves- 
| tigation, and, at the same time, to in- 
‘vite the member to introduce evidence 
| limited to the charges and specifications 
| before the committee, under the common 
law rules of evidence. He should not be 
permitted to travel outside of these 
rules to scrape together loose and gen- 
| eral accusations, which tend -merely to 
the discredit of the officer in public es- 
teem without establishing criminality in 
| office. And if these articles of impeach- 
ment be unsupported, and if the evidence 
| so thoroughly fails as to induce the be- 
lief that the member who preferred the 
articles acted* maliciously? a resolution of 
censure, if not of expulsion, should be 
promptly reported. Thus alone can jus- 
tice be done and the Government saved 
from disorganization. If, on the other 
hand, a Senator or Member does not 
choose to prefer articles of impeachment, 
his other remedy is, in the case of a sub- 
ordinate officer, to file his charges with 
the President or the head of the Depart- 
ment with which the offender may be con- 
nected, or to lay the evidence before the 
grand jury, with the view of procuring 
an indictment for malfeasance in. office. 
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Should any additional legislation be | 
needed to give the courts of the District | 
of Columbia general jurisdiction, or to | 
guide the grand jury in the premises, we | 
are both willing and anxious that such 
laws should be passed. It is not in the | 
interest of the Republican party, nor of | 
the Government, that incapable and dis- | 
honest men be retained in office. They | 
are always a source of weakness and of 
unpopularity. But the marshaling of | 
every perjured wretch within the United 
States for the purpose of blackening the 
character of men in the Government 
service, ‘under the pretext of virtue and | 
purity, is so thin a disguise of the enemy’s | 
tactics, that it ought to be, to use a com- | 
mon but, expressive phrase, ‘‘played out.’ | 

We hope both Houses of Congress will | 
place -themselves upon the unassail- 
able principles herein laid down, and 
utterly disregard the cant about stifled 
investigation that will be raised, be- | 
cause the past has proved that if investi- | 
gation is had, and thereport is made that 
the charges were unfounded, the vocifer- 
ation is continued and the accusation re- 
peated that the committee simply made 
a whitewashing report to save its politi- 
cal friends. The reply to be made to this 
accusation is simply that articles of im- 
peachment should have been presented 
and then investigation would have been 
ordered, and that the courts were open to 
these men to present their charges with 
the view of procuring an indictment. 
The further reply is, that had Congress 
in this session, as during the preceding 
ones, ordered all the investigations which 
the ingenuity of the enemy could suggest, 
the entire time and attention of Congress 
would have been frittered away, and the 
session would have been barren of prac- 
tical results, and all the vital interests of 
the country would have been -neglected. 
One or the other had to be abandoned: 
either general legislation or inquiries of 
the character stated, which were so evi- 
dently the tactics of the political enemy to 
obstruct legislation and bring the Gov- 
ernmentand Congress into contempt that 
it would have been childish weakness to 
pay any attention to them. 


| Republican 


Courage is the first requisite to states- 
manship in these times! The incoming 
Congress will be judged, not by what its 
enemies say of it, but by its own deeds. 


| Action—moderate and judicious—upon 


grave questions of public policy is de- 
manded by public opinion; and, there- 
fore, we hope that every statesman, mind- 
ful of the grave responsibilities resting 
upon him, will resist every insidious at- 
tempt to lead him into the quagmire of 


‘personal detraction and abuse, which 


seem to be the chief weapons of warfare 


against the Government. 
or 
THE Democracy have captured a few 


of our outposts because our soldiers were 


, asleep on their posts of duty. We should 
iprefer to have it otherwise, but, after 


all, the lesson is a good one and ought 
to makeus a trifle more vigilant in the 
future. We must not expect to win vic- 
tories by sleeping on our posts. If we 
expect to hold our own we must exercise 


'asmuch activity as our opponents. In 


the recent elections we did not. The 


_Democrats worked hard, and deserve, so 


far asa reward of effort goes, the victo- 
ries they won. The numerical strength 
of a party amounts to nothing unless it 
is brought out when needed. We have 
lost afew States this fall, not because 
the Democrats outnumbered us, but be- 
sause they got out a larger proportion of 
their vote than we did of ours. But the 
army remains intact. It 
will require a few extra sacrifices to re- 
gain what has been lost, but the next 
battle will find every man to the front 
to guard against surprise or defeat. A 


threatened danger unites the party 
strength. Over-confidence in our own 


power is apt to beget apathy, and too of- 
ten leads to defeat. The next time we 
face Democracy we must show it that 
half our forces are not asleep. In the 
meanwhile we shall not begrudge them 
the little encouragement they have re- 


ceived. 
————s»s—"— 


ADDITIONAL mail service has been 
ordered on the Springfield, Athol, and 
North Easton road from Springfield to 





| Palmar, Mass. 
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FICTITIOUS VALUES. 


Every one has a sovereign remedy for ; 
an epidemic, but, notwithstanding their | 
infallible panaceas, disease still exists. | 
The truth is that it is fruitless to at-| 
tempt to heal without an intelligent | 
diagnosis. As it is with the physical | 
system, so it is with almost evtrythin$ | 
that is liable to derangement, and noth- | 


ing thus much it isin no way to be inferred 
that a flow of paper from the public treas- 
ury would have done anything more than 
to momentarily stem the current of the 
sudden storm. It would simply have 
afforded new means to speculators to 
buy articles of no intrinsic value with 
money representing real value. And 


ing more so than finance and commerce. | here one of the primary causes of the 
Without knowing what is the cause of| present financial distress is reached. It 
disturbance in finance and commerce, | is simply the effort to maintain fictitious 
remedies applied frequently not only be- | articles up to the same standard of those 
come useless, but hurtful. It is remark-| of positive actual worth. It would be 
able that during therecent panic and exist- | just as prudent to value a bauble as a 
ing unsettled condition of the moneyed in- | jewel. Tinsel and foil may please the 
terests of the country, so little inquiry has | fancy for a while, but they never displace 
been made as to thecauses of the trouble. | a pure diamond. Asan example of the 
It has been found sufficient in some} proposition suppose all the fancy stocks, 
quarters simply to lay everything at the | worthless serip, and what not, that is 
door of the Government, and to abuse gambled with, were absolutely burned up, 
the Administration. Right here it might | precisely that much money which is used 
be well to note that no policy on the! to keep them afloat would at once go 
part of the executive officers of the Gov-| from sources where it does not belong 
ernment, changeable to meet the ever-| into the channels of commerce where it 
shifting exigencies of commerce, can | does. An immense amount of yalueless 





ever bring about permanent relief. It | 
hardly need be said that such a policy, | 
variable according to the opinion of act-| 
ing treasury officials, would be, to say | 
the least, fallible, and would vary accord- | 
ing to the judgment of the officer, who, | 
however honest, would be liable to | 
err. What is wanted is not a policy, | 
but a system. Among the causes of 
the present crisis is undoubtedly the 
fact that there was not, and is not, 
enough currency in circulation to meet 
the wants of trade at the present 
prices of articles interchanged as com- 
mercialcommodities. No oneneed be com- | 
mitted to either the doctrine of expansion 
or contraction of the paper money circu- 
lation to assent to this self-evident fact. 
It was only a sudden demand for cur- 
rency that sustained the life of the panic 
after it was born from the womb of a 
banker’s failure. It is no answer to say 


that the demand was sudden, unexpected, 
and unnecessary ; that it did come can not 
be denied, that the supply was not equal to 
the demand is equally patent. But in say- 





stock and ‘paper absorb in speculative 
gperations a large quantity of the 
circulation of the country, and 
any attempt to legislate for these un- 
realities or conditions arising from their 
manipulations will be worse than a crime, 
for it will be a blunder. For the real 
value of the cereals, cotton, tobacco, 
pork, and other staples money can always 
be found at home and abroad, but no 
amount of gold or paper money will ever 


| be found suflicient for the greedy wants 


of speculators in articles of no real value, 
whose increase of appetite grows by what 
they feed upon. It is noteworthyin proof 
of the proposition presented that there 
was no natural stringency in the money 
market ii any of the commercial circles; 
in fact the mercantile community bravely 
resisted the storm and rescued the banks 
from the chaos which they almest in- 
vited by their league with the owners of 
fictitious values. Commerce has not, 
however, been entirely guiltless of the 
causes of the panic. Merchants have 
negligently, if not criminally, deposited 
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their money in banks that they knew lav- 
ishly and imprudently loaned to the dealers 
in fictitious values, and often, too, ad- 
vanced them vast sums without even 
requiring these poor securities on de- 
posit as simulated collateral guarantee. 
The manner in which some of the lead- 
ing banks, in New York city especially, 


lend out the money of their stockholders , 


and depositors, would, if known, show a 
species of recklessness that is almost 
incredible. Some banks accept over- 
drafts, and certify the checks of stock 
brokers every day for more money than 
the whole of the capital of the institu- 
tion without having a single dollar to 


the credit of the drawers of these checks 


or drafts. It is understood, as a matter 
of honor, that before the papers pass 
through the clearance house, or, in other 
words, are paid by the bank, security will 
be furnished by the parties to indemnify 
the bank, which charges usurious interest 
for the loan of their name or credit. A 
new fictitious currency is thus created, 
based solely on the promise to deposit 
security, so-called, of no settled value. 


When tifse overdrafts are not made good , 


the drawer gets expelled from the stock 
board. Sometimes default is made front 
design, sometimes accident; it would be 
a safe precaution if merchants would 
come to a firm decision not to correspond 
or deposit with any bank allowing any 
check to be certified until the cash was 
to the actual credit of the drawer. It 
would follow that most of these fictitious 
values would go out of existence as has 
been before suggested. What would 
be the next result? These 


ever from the avenues of commerce; and | 


hear we reach another of the causes of 
the present financial disturbance. Here 
articles representing fictitious value have 
been estimated as part and parcel of the 
aggregate wealth of the country; if they 
go out of existence, as a matter of course, 
a lower estimate must be placed on the 
wealth of the nation, not that anything 
real will perish or intrinsically deterio- 
rate, but there will be simply a wiping 
out from the estimates of an asset that 


valueless | 
articles would disappear at once and for- | 


| was always worthless. Say, for instance, 
j that with these false values the aggre- 
‘gate wealth of a community was 150, and 
‘to strike them off the inventory the same 
|community becomes worth only 100, does 
it not become at once apparent that a 
volume of currency insufficient to the 
wants of that community with its ficti- 
tious inyentory may be ample for all 
/movements and operations incident to its 
|real intrinsics? But this is not all. 
| These fictions of value comprise all the 
capital of certain classes, and with others 
only a portion, consequently exactly to 
the extent that these unrealities enter 
into the estimates of aggregate wealth, 
exactly to that proportion do the real 
‘positive values of the country suffer a 
false inflation and have an improper as- 
sessment as to intrinsic worth, and con- 
sequently require to move and manage 
them in their relations to commerce more 
currency or money representation than 
their proper and normal condition 
‘would warrant. It is not a shrink- 
age of values that is wanted, not 
'an expansion or contraction of cur- 
rency that is required, but an honest 
estimate that is necessary,and a purging 
| from the over-charged body of commerce 
of all fictions of value; be they on worth- 
less so-called representative stock, or on 
' over-voluation of intrinsics. It is simply 
a matter of a merchant having marked 
up his goods too high. All goods in this 
country have been marked up too high, 
and this mistake pervades not only mer- 
chandise and shares in railroads and 
‘other corporations, but has largely en- 
tered into computations of the price set 
on real estate. The landed estates, both 
in city and country, are in this situation, 


creating, as they change into successive 
owners’ hands, the necessity for demand- 
ing increased rents, which, in their time, 
;become palpably fictitious, and _ so 
,on until all the wants and expend- 
‘itures throughout the country are 
‘unnaturally expanded. No amount of 
| accelerating or decreasing the currency 
/can meet these false fictions of value. If 
the currency is expanded to meet such 
| wants the wants will go on and assert 
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new fictions continually, until ee rents must be reduced, not alone because 
culminating collapse occurs. It is not so} of dire necessity of impoverished tenants, 
much a question of absolute economy | but because rents are intrinsically too 
and retrenchment as many suppose; the! high. In fine, if all things in the United 
plain and leading cause must be done away | States were rated intrinsically there 
with—a coat must be bought at a price} would be money enough found, or soon 
lower than it is now rated at, whether | created, for all the natural wants of the 
bought by millionaire or mechanic; ! people. 





AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


The experience of the past few months | riod of rest? To keep it idle would bea 
proves the necessity of having a more | great loss to the owner; to invest it so as to 
elastic currency than our present rigid make it earn something and yet be forth- 
system affords. By elasticity we do not | coming when needed is so strong a temp- 
mean a larger volume of paper money! tation that it has become of late years 
than we have at present, but a volume} the practice of our business men. But 
that can be increased or contracted as the danger of this practice has recently 
the business wants of the nationmay de-| been illustrated. Country banks have 
mand. In the fall of the year, and dur-! placed their surplus where it could earn 
ing the winter months, we need the full | something during the summer months, 
amount of our currency for the purposes | and yet be made available when needed in 
of trade. The movement of grain from trade. It was stated during the panic that 
the West to the East, and its exportation:| the New York banks held about $200,000,- 
abroad, purchase of new stock by our mer- | 000 of this surplus, on which they were 
chants, the settlement of balances be-| paying from three to four per cent. in- 
tween commercial centers, and the gen-| terest. Of course to pay this rate for 
eral industrial activity which usually | money they must loan it at still higher 
characterizes the colder months, re-! rates to others, under like conditions 
quire the use of the full volume of| imposed upon them by their customers— 
the paper money. This is the period | that is, subject to their call any time. 
when the maximum of trade is} The strong temptation to obtain high 





reached. Its minimum is during 
the summer months. This is the 
period of rest among business men. 
Nature is hard at work producing 
the means which develop the fall and 
winter activity. Crops are growing, and 
business may be said to be ina state of 
partial suspension, waiting for the pro- 
ductions of nature. With the comple- 
tion of nature’s work man’s work be- 
gins. The ripened crops on which the 
world depends for food must be moved. 
Cotton must be gathered, baled, and 
worked up by the looms of’ the world 
into fabrics which are in demand every- 


where. This natural and necessary ac. | 


tivity calls for heavy expenditures of mo- 
ney, while the period of rest during the 
growing months requires comparatively 
but little. What shall be done with this 
immense supply of money during the pe- 


| rates of interest has caused them to take 
| risks which in ordinary times would be 
fraught with danger, but in time of a 
panic would be little short of ruin. 
| Hence we find that the banks of New 
| York and other sections hold as security 
for the millions loaned to individuals 
and corporations a large share of railroad 
| stocks, which have already depreciated in 
| value from fifteen to twenty-five per cent., 
and on which but a small proportion of 
their loans could-be realized if they were 
thrown upon the market on forced sale. 
i Thus it is evident that the money needed 
|in actual trade—needed to carry on the 
vast operations incidental to the period 
| of greatestactivity, is diverted from its 
| legitimate purpose and absolutely locked 
| up in speculation. The banks of the West 
call upon the banks of the East for the 
money loaned; they in turn call upon the 
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brokers and bankers. The latter fail to 
respond; the securities are insufficient to 
command money, and the natural result 
is a partial suspension of business, gen- 
eral financial derangement, and wide- 
spread disaster. 

Here we havea lesson, costly but val- 
uable. We are taught the necessity of 


having some better protection for the | 


legitimate trade of the country during 
How shall we pre- 
vent this tendency to speculate with idle 
funds during the growing months? To 
lock up the money would be a positive 
loss tothe holder. Aside from this no 








one can say just what amount may be 
needed during the active months. It may 
fall short or exceed the most careful es- 
timate by hundreds of millions. Slight | 
causes, such as the condition of the crops | 
at home or abroad, may upset the best | 
calculation. Therefore the locking up| 


of the surplus would be as unwise as it | 
would be unprofitable. Yet, with our | 
present system, it must be locked up in | 
idleness or be loaned on securities which | 
offer no certainty of prompt conversion | 
when money is needed. There may be | 
some better plan proposed by Congress | 
than the interchangeable bond plan, but | 
this plan appears to afford the elasticity | 
required, and at the same time affords | 
the security needed by the business pub- 
lic. Give authority to the Treasury to 
issue a bond bearing interest, say at four 


per cent., convertible at any time 
into greenbacks. During the active | 


months the Government would hold} 
these bonds, or the largest portion 
of them; during the idle months they 
would be in the hands of the people, | 
earning for them something for the 
money which they can not use for the 
time being, but must have within easy 
reach when needed. Had we this bond 
in existence to-day the movement of the 
crops would not have stopped an hour. 
The idle money of the country could 
have been supplied by the Government 
on call, and the troubles of Wall street 
would have been confined to the limits 
of that center of speculation. This con- 





vertible bond will meet with opposition 


on the part of those who grow fat through 
speculation and robbery, but we believe 
the sound judgment of the country will 
demand its issue. It seems practicable 
in every feature; its simplicity and se- 
curity commend it to all reasonable men, 
and we firmly believe that its issue would 
effectually prevent the recurrence of a 
panic as senseless as the one that has re- 
cently paralyzed the business ot the 
country. 





a, 

Our CuRRENCY.—The fact that our 
national currency is continually appre- 
ciating in value, while other things are 
depreciating, proves that the people 
have an abiding confidence in the credit 
of the Government. Our bank circu- 
lation is secured by the bonds of the 
nation. The depositors of a national 
bank may be swindled out of their de- 
posits, but the bill-holders are secure. 


| he Government holds ample security to 


make them good, and neither failures 


‘nor suspensions can affect the value of 


the bills they hold. Hitherto the panics 
which have afilicted the country have 
caused a great depreciation of State-bank 
paper. ‘The failure of a bank to redeem 
in gold was the beginning of a deprecia- 
tion in the value of its paper money. 
The more distant the probability 
of resumption the lower fell the 
value of a paper dollar. Men holding 
promises to pay were glad to convert 
them into something more substantial. 
Now men ure glad to convert the most 
substantial securities into greenbacks, 
and the novel fact is noticed that the 
wider the financial depression spreads the 
nearer gold and greenbacks approach in 
| value, so that at any time we may be face 
ito face with the long-expected resump- 
tion of specie payments without any 
legislation whatever. If our people can 
practice economy and force our mer- 
chants to stop the importation of un- 
necessary articles that create a demand 
for gold, and permit our exports to largely 
exceed our imports, gold will become a 
drug in the market, and with the full 
restoration of public confidence will 
actually fall below the value of green- 
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backs, because its bulk and weight render 
it an inconvenient medium for exchange 
among business men. If the present 
crisis should lead to this quiet resump- 
tion its good effects will overbalance its 
bad ones. 





cs 
STATE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS.—Several States are at this time 
making amendments to their fundamental 
laws. Among the prohibitory provisions 
which are enunciated in the most positive 
manner are those treating lotteries as an 
offense. This isa modern improvement in 
the social system, and a good one. It is 
only a short time back since lottery 
schemes were protected by law, and were 
participated in by the State. In some 
parts of the country this policy is still 
practiced. Lotteries are not, however, 
the only species of pernicious gambling 
that need denunciation. Under special 
and general legislation an immense num- 
ber of incorporated: associations have 
sprung up all over the country. Sub- 
scribing stockholders pay in to the,capi- 
tal stock a mere percentage of the sum 
they subscribe for, and the stock is after- 
yard brought up to par by dividends de- 
clared or creation of new stock, scrip, or 
vouchers; the original subscribers, on 
the “‘ground floor,’ as it is called, are 
made whole by this species of ‘‘water- 
ing.’ The dilutions are placed .on the 
market under varioussubterfuges. This 
species of false pretense is not confined 
to the so-called money centers, but per- 
vades all sections of the country. In- 
surance companies are notably raised 
everywhere under the very promise that 
but a small per centage of the subscrip- 
tion will ever be called for. It is remark- 
able what a number of respectable per- 
sons lend their names and influence to 
securing the confidence of the commu- 
nity on such subterfuges. 
They may not intend to defraud the 
public, and do not, perhaps, reflect that 
they supply the instruments for that pur- 


pose. If, however, the enterprises go on 


‘with comparative success, the managers 
provide some scheme to get possession of 
the partially-paid-up stock before declar- 





ing dividends, and in this case only the 
participators are concerned. If this were 
all, these corporations and their corpora- 
tors might be left te their own glory and 
work out their own salvation. But asa 
man can hardly buy a pair of boots or 
pick his teeth with a wooden toothpick 
without, in the shape of a patent royalty 
or in some other manner, paying tribute 
to one of these close corporations, if 
their vested rights are to be protected, 
all needful protection should also be af- 
forded the public, whoare practically made 
the victims of a lottery projected by cor- 
porators issuing scrip and watered stock 
as dividends. Nothing less than a fund- 
amental prohibitory law will effectually 
remedy thisevil. The proposition is well 
worthy the attention of legislators and 
delegates who have now under consider- 
ation constitutionalamendments. Some- 
thing in the following form would meet 
the issue: ‘‘No corporation in this State 
shall declare any dividend based on real 
or supposed profits, unless the same be 
payable forthwith in money, and any 
serip, stock, or other voucher yayable 
otherwise than on demand at its face 
value shall be utterly void.”’ 
Ea aa 

Tur CAUSE OF DEFEAT.—The par- 
tial success which the Democratic party 
has met with in the recent elections 
has had the tendency to develop a few 
of the schemes which have laid dor- 
mant since the close of the war. The 
assumption of the Southern States’ debts, 
the refunding of the cotton tax, the pay- 
ment by the nation for damage and de- 
struction of private property in the South 
during the war, and an allowance of 
$500,000,000 for the slaves set free, are 
among a few of the schemes to bankrupt 
the national treasury under Democratic 
rule. If the recent elections showed an 
increase of Democratic strength we 
should feel alarmed, in view of the dan- 
gers ahead; but the vote of the party 
has fallen so far below the vote of 1872 
that we are safe in saying that Democracy 
is no stronger than it has been. We 
lost a few States because our friends 
were asleep. The large majorities of 
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last year had the usual result, and, 
as in past years, were followed by a 
feeling of apathy which led to defeat, 
where victory ought to have been 
secured. Aside from the moral effect 
there is nothing vital lost to our party 
by the loss of New York,Ohio, or Wiscon- 
sin. We need a few reverses to teach us 


the necessity of activity, of thorough or- | 
ganization, and of sleepless vigilance. | 


Over confidence in our own strength was 


the cause of our defeat. A single vote | 


may not be missed at the polls, but 
where thousands of voters think that one 


vote will make but little difference one. 
way or the other the aggregate becomes | 
enough to turn the scales against the_ 
party whose friends held a single vote as | 


of little consequence in the general re- 
sult. The only way to secure success is 


to labor for it—bring out every vote, and | 


labor until the polls close to get a full 
party vote. This year the Democrats 
have brought out a larger percentage of 
their votes than the Republicans. The 
result shows that they are more active 


than Republicans without being nu-| 


merically as strong. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS BANKS. — We 
note a strong and growing sentiment 
everywhere in favor of the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks. The 
more the system is discussed and consid- 
ered the stronger it becomes. The very 
fact that the present savings institutions 
of the country are forced to keep on hand 
an extraordinary reserve of greenbacks 
and national bank currency at a time 
when the business interests of the nation 
demand the circulation of every avail- 
able dollar is proof that the system of 
savings as at present practiced is both 
defective and injurious: defective, be- 
cause it fails to command public confi- 
dence in times when confidence is most 
needed; and injurious, because the effort 
to seeure its own safety from a possible 
contingency has a tendency to paralyze 
the legitimate business of the country 
by withdrawing from circulation the 
money needed for purposes of trade. 
National savings banks would be free 





|from this serious objection. They would 
‘offer a low rate of interest and absolute 
‘security to the depositor. They would 
' invite millions of deposits that are now 

stored away in some secret hiding-place, 
They would strengthen public contidence 
‘in times of financial depression. They 
| would tend to encourage thrift, industry, 
and wise economy. They would afford 
the Government an opportunity of saving 


millions in the item of interest alone, by . 


retunding its present high interest bonds 
with ones bearing a lower rate. ‘They 
would, in time, so reduce the public in- 
debtedness that the money deposited 
could be diverted to the payment of the 
current expenses of the Government, tax- 
ing the people for the interest paid onthe 
|deposits. By this means taxation would 
be largely reduced, aud its burdens would 
hardly be felt. The system is not an ex- 
perimental one. It has had over twelve 
years’ trial in England, and has worked 
well. The English system can be im- 
proved upon, and the one established 
in this country ought to be as near per- 
fect as human wisdom can possibly make 
it. The postal money-order system has 
outlived the objections which met its in- 
troduction, and is daily growing in im- 
portance and favor. The business in 
some sections has more than doubled 
since the beginning of the panic. The 
postal savings-bank system would be 
even more popular, for it would supply a 
want never more keenly felt than during 
these times of financial depression. The 
poor men of the nation who have a few 
dollars to lay aside from their hard earned 
wages must be made to feel that they can 
have their savings when they want them, 
and that at all times their money is as 


secure as the Government itself. 
skit ts aN oe Sw 


THE Democrats of Ohio are not ‘“‘reviv- 
ing”? so much as they would have us be- 
lieve. This is the way they have been 
advancing backward for the last few years, 
the figures representing their vote for gov- 
ernor: 1867, A. G. Thurman, 240,622; 


George W. McCook, 218,105; 1873, Wil- 
liam Allen, 214,525. 





1869, G. W. Pendleton, 227,580; 1871,° 
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THE CUBAN PROBLEM. 


The recent unwarranted action of sub- 
ordinate Spanish officials in Cuba, in the 
precipitate and unadvised execution of 
the Virginius captives, has forced the 
Cuban problem upon the attention of out- 
raged humanity under circumstances that 
forbid delay in its solution and final set- 
tlement. Possibly, if this were the first 
offense of the kind, pledges to keep the 
the peace in the future might be accepted 
under the technical terms of international 
law. But this is only one of a series of 
similar acts of cowardly barbarity, of 
which the garroting of Lopez and execu- 
tion of Crittenden and their associates, 


and even more aggravating scenes of bar- 
barity, in a different form, against the 
creole or native population, by the 
Spanish authorities. 

But while the aborigines died out un- 
der slavery and oppression, with a yield- 
ing submission to their fate, the creoles 
resented their unjust treatment by offi- 
cials, and because this resistance to their 
cruelties was offered the tyranny of the im- 
ported rulers has filled the pages of Cuban 
history with accumulated atrocities, com- 
pared with which the hasty execution of 
the Virginius captives pales into insigni- 
cance. ‘The sons of Cuba,” said a re- 





and the deliberate shooting of college | liable writer in 1847, “are persecuted, 
students for the pleasurable gratification | imprisoned, buried in dungeons, banished, 
of irresponsible Spanish volunteers, are | Sentenced to fortresses, and condémned 
recent examples; and until the island is | to death for calumnies, and for imagin- 
placed under conditions of absolute pro-|@y crimes of disloyalty, on no better 
tection to life and the rights of society | foundation than flimsy suspicion or false 
against similar outrages, their occurrence denunciation by infamous spies.” De- 
in the future is as certain as the fact of | tails that would fill quarto volumes might 


their perpetration in the past.* 

Nor is the call for interference in the 
the name of humanity less urgent and im- 
perative in view of the atrocious policy 


of the Spanish officials toward the native | 


and resident population. The oldest in- 
habitant can recall from his earliest recol- 
lections scenes of extreme barbarity, and 
unjustifiable imprisonment and death. 
Away back beyond his generation his- 
tory informs us that since the commence- 
ment of Spanish immigration, which fol- 
lowed close upon the discovery of the 
island, a reckless disregard of human life 
has characterized the policy of the rulers 
in Cuba. The extermination of the In- 
dians was accomplished at an early 
period, only to prepare the way for new 


*It is not necessary here to discuss the rules 
of international law in reference tothe cap- 
ture of the Virginius and execution of her 
crew and passengers. If Spain has not ad 
mitted asti:teof war in Cuba, the ship with 
her cargo. crew and passengers were not con- 
traband of war, and had aright to enter any 
port in the island unmolested. Butif a state 
of war was, at the time, admitted and de- 
clared, theshipan‘ cargo were liable to seizure 
and contiseation, and her crew and passengers 
toimpr soument at most until peace was de- 
clared, then to be liberated, if not in the mean- 
time exchanged for prisoners held by the 
enemy. 

39 R 


practiced by the authorities,* and, latter- 
lally, by irresponsible Spanish volunteers 
‘also, who have to some extent usurped 
ithe power, and tyrannized overall classes, 


few given in confirmation of the cruelties 
| 


from the native nobility to the helpless 
' slave. 

As might be expected, there is a wide- 
spread and deep-seated opposition to the 
| Government among the creoles and intel- 
ligent portion of the free black popula- 
tion. A purer patriotism never filled the 
hearts of any people than that which has 
impelled the natives of Cuba to an effort, 
long continued, to break the yoke of for- 
eign misrule and oppression. Just seventy 
years agoa creole received his birth in 
the city of Santiago, and almost on the 
very spot where the Cuban patriots were 
so recently shot. Twenty years later he 
was practicing law at the bar of the Su- 





* Captain McArthur, of the British schooner 
Brilliant, witne-sed the execution of Ryan, 
Varona, Jesus de Sol, and Cespedes, He says: 
‘Ryan was not instantly killed. A Spanish 
officer stepped forward and thrust his sword 
through his heart. Then down cume upon the 
corpses, still warm with ife, the blood-thirsty mob, 
severing the heads from the bodies, placing them 
on pikes, and marching with tiem through the 





city." 
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preme Court, and indirectly pleading for 
free speech and the rights of his coun- 
trymen upon the very soil that was so 
recently deluged with human blood of- 
fered inthe same cause. His opinions 
attracted the attention and raised the 
suspicion of the Government, and in No- 
vember, just fifty years ago, he narrowly 
escaped with his life to the United States. 
Jose Maria Heredia was a true patriot, a 
large-hearted creole, a gentleman of bril- 
liant talents, like many of his down- 
trodden countrymen, and a gifted poet. 
On the subject of his country’s wrongs 
his verses seem almost to partake of in- 
spiration. A single stanza from his 
‘Season of the Northers’’ will show the 
intensity of his love of country: 


*‘*‘My happy land! thou favored land of God, 

Where rest His mildest looks, His kindliest 
smiles, 

Oh! not forever from thy soil beloved,. 

My cruel fortune tear me! but be thine 

The _—. light that on these eyes shall 
shine!’ 


He died in exile in 1839. As showing 
forcibly his keen sense of his country’s 
wrongs, the following lines will be read 
with interest: 


‘*?HE EXILE’S HYMN, 


‘¢ Fair land of Cuba! on thy shores are seen, 

Life’s far extremes of noble and of mean; 

The world of sense in matchless beauty 
dressed, e 

And nameless horrors hid within thy breast. 

Ordamed of Heaven the fairest flower of earth, 

False to thy gifts, and reckless of thy birth! 

The tyrant’s clamor, and the slave’s sad cry, 

With the sharp lash in insolent reply ;— 

Such are the sounds that echo on thy plains, 

While virtue taints, and vice unblushing 
reigns. 

Rise, and to power a daring heart oppose! 

Confront with death those worse than death- 
like woes. 3 

Unfailing valor chains the flying fate; 

Who dares to die shall win the conqueror’s 
state! 

We, too, can leave a glory and a name 

Our children’s children shall not blush to 
claim; 

To the tar future let us turn our ey?s, 

And up to God’s still unpolluted skies! 

Better to bear the breast, and undismayed 

Meet the sharp vengeance of the hostile blade 

Than on the couch of helpless grief to Jie, 

And in one death a thousand deaths to die. 

Fearest thou vlood? QO, better, in the strife, 

From patriot wounds to pour the gushing life, 

Than let it creep inglorious through the 
veins 

Benumbed by sin, and agony, and chains! 

What hast thou, Cuban? Life itself resiga— 

Thy very grave is insecurely thine! 

Thy blood, why treasure, poured like tropic 
rain 

From tyrant hands to feed the soil of Spain. 

If it be truth that nations still must bear 

The crushing yoke, the wasting fetters wear— 

If to the people this be Heaven’s decree, 

To clasp their shame, nor struggle to be free, 











From truth so base my heart indignant turns, 
With freedo.i’s frenzy all my spirit, burns— 
That rage which ruled the Roman’s soul of 


And filled thy he rt, Columbia’s patriot sire! 

Cuba! thou still shalt rise, as pure, as bright 

As thy free air—as full of living light; 

Free as the waves that foam around thy 
strands, 

Kissing thy shores, and curling o’er thy 
Sands!’ 

After Heredia’s exile and death con- 
tinued oppression reared legions of pa- 
triots to take his place, among whom 
were many noble spirits, but who, like 
Heredia, were either exiled or put to 
death, many of them on mere suspicion. 

In 1844 rumors of an intended revolt 
among the colored population reached 
the ears of the Captain General of Cuba, 
who immediately ordered the organiza- 
tion of a number of military commis- 
sions, and sent out over the island a large 
number of officials with their spies. A 
large number of arrests were made 
among the creole, free black, and slave 
population, about three thousand of 
whom, according to the British officer on 
the island, Mr. Kennedy, were put to 
death under the lash, while others were 
shot and their property confiscated. 
Among those thus summarily disposed 
of under the most aggravated forms of 
barbarity were, even among the colored 
population, some of the noblest spirits 
that ever sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of humanity. Of these we may 
name Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdes, 
whose writings, under the nom de pluie 
of Plagido, are not unknown to the liter- 
ary world outside of Cuba. He was a 
Matanzas mulatto, a comb maker by 
trade, and without the opportunity of 
acquiring even the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, excepting under the most adverse 
circumstances. Yet he overcame all ob- 
stacles, and achieved a fair reputation as 
a poet. He was marked, however, as a 
victim by the jfiscals, and though he in- 
dignantly denied many of the- charges 
preferred against him, he does not appear 
to have yielded the right of his country- 
men to resist the hand of oppression and 
tyranny. He was sentenced to be shot. 
While in prison and preparing for death 
he composed his ‘‘ Prayer to God,” in six 
stanzas, of six lines each, which, with a 
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firm step and uplifted eyes, he chanted 
audibly while passing from the prison to 
the place of execution. As an evidence 
of his faith, alike in his God and in the 
glorious cause of human freedom, we 
make room for three verses of this prayer 
and dying testimony: 


“OQ, God of love unbounded! Lord supreme! 
In overwhelming grief, to thee I fly; 
Rending this vale of hateful calumy, 

O, let thine arm of might my fame redeem! 
Wipe thou this foul disgrace from off my 


Drow, 
With which the world hath sought to stamp 
it now. 


Merciful God! hew should I thee deceive? 
Let thy eternal wisdom search my soul: 
Bowed down to earth by falsehood’s base con- 
trol 
Her stainless wings not new the air may cleave, 
Send forth thine hosts of truth, and set’her 
free! 
Stay thou, O, Lord! the oppresser’s victory. 


But if this lot thy love ordains to ne— 
To yield to foes most cruel and unjust, 
To die and leave my poor and senseless dust 
Lhe scoff and sport of their weak enmity— 
Speak, thou! and then thy purposes fulfill: 
Lord of my life, woré thou thy perfect will!’ 


On the night before his death Placido 
wrote a very endearing farewell letter, in 
verse, to his wife, and one also to his 
mother, the latter of which, being quite 
brief, we are tempted to quote: 

The appointed lot has come upon me, mother, 

The mourntul ending of my years of strife; 
This changing world 1 leave, and to another, 

In blood and terror, goes my spirit’s life, 
But thou, grief smitten, cease thy mortal 

weeping, “ 

And let thy soul her wanted peace regain; 

I fall for right, and thoughts of thee are sweep- 
ing 

Across my lyre, to wake its dying strain— 

A strain of joy and gladness, free, unfailing, 

All-glorious and holy, pure, divine, 

And innocent, unconscious as,the wailing 

I uttered at my birth; and I resign, 

Even now, my life; even now, descending 


slowly, 
Faith’s mantle folds me to my slumbers 


holy. 
Mother, farewell! God keep thee, and for- 
ever! 

On the morning of the execution this 
mulatto patriot, with other victims, was 
led out to the open square, He was se- 
lected as the first to be shot. With 
bandaged eyes he was ordered to kneel 
and give the signal for the soldiers to 
fire. It is recorded in history that when 
the smoke rolled away it was seen that 
he had only been wounded, and had fal- 
len in agony to the ground.* A murmur 


* A former resident of Santiago arrived in 
New York city a few days ago from Havana. 
He describes the recent and former executions 
as he has witnessed them: ‘*The hands and 





of horror ran through the crowd. Pla- 
cido, slowly rising to his knees, drew up 
his ferm proudly, and cried, in a broken 
voice, ‘Farewell, world! ever pitiless to 
me! Fire! here!” raising his hand to 
his temples. Brave and noble Placido 
was but one of the many martyrs to the 
glorious cause of human rights. There 
is eloquence and power in blood, and the 
greatest good ever achieved for the hu- 
man family was through the sacrifice of 
life. 

Such was the life and death of Placido, 
a poor colored laborer, and such is the 
history of the struggle for freedom in 
Cuba ever since the day of the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence” in our own free 
land, by which, under far less aggravat- 
ing circumstances, we obtained what our 
neighbors are still struggling for. With- 
out foreign aid our cause could probably 
have achieved no better success than 
theirs. France, and even Spain, acknowl- 
edged the justness of our demand, and 
came to the rescue. Does humanity re- 
quire similar action, under similar cir- 
cumstances, at our hands? Have we 
discharged that obligation? If not, we 
still owe it, and Providence seems to 
mark the present asan auspicious time to 
respond to the call for its liquidation. 

We are not advocating fillibustering 
expeditions, nor do we encourage precip- 
itate action, but simply a faithful dis- 
charge of the duty devolving upon the 
Government, in the clear light of history 
and national responsibility.* The people 
of Cuba—the sons of her soil—have cer- 





victims are made to kneel, facing a wall, and 
ready when the bullets strike to fail heading 
into the ditch between them and the wall. 


|The officer raises his sword and the volley 


sends the victims, mangled and dying, into 
the ditch. When the work is over the cavalry 
file their horses close by the wall, and their 
hoofs grind and slip over the dead and dying. 
Then the artillery passes along the ditch, the 
wheels crunching over the dead. When allis 
over and the negro scavengers come to knock 
the irons off and load the bruised, disfigured 
mass into their carts, eye witnesss teli of life 
and mot:on in the load that moves off toa pace 
two miles away. where all aredumped indiscrim- 
inately tnto a pit of quicklime.’’ 

*** International law does not deny the right 
even of forcibleintervention. Fifty years ago, 
after Turkish ferocity left of the 150,000 inhub- 
itants of the beautiful and helpless island of 
Scio only 40,000 women and children, sold into 
slavery, the wrath of Europe compelled the 
Turk to recognize the independence of 


feet, already in irons, are now bound, and the | Greece. *’—Curtis, in Harper’s Weekly, Dec. 6. 
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tain unalienable rights, and in securing 
to them these natural privileges no wreng 
need be done to any other people or na- 
tion. 

The inquiry comes now: How shall 
Cuba be reinstated? It is not the prov- 
ince of THE REPUBLIC to dictate; nor is 
it the wish of the writer even to suggest 
the course to be pursued in the solution 
of this question. It is enough for us to 
say, as has already been proclaimed by | 
the press and the people throughout the | 
Union, that this obligation devolves upon | 
Congress, and that, too, with a direct- | 
ness and under such imperious circum- 
stances that neither evasion nor delay | 
an be permitted with impunity. The) 
President has already intimated his de- | 
termination to lay the subject before | 
Congress at an early day, and the people, 
if popular report can be relied upon, are 
a unit in their faith that justice will be | 
done, alike to the et and the op- 
pressor. | 

It is the duty of THE REePvBLIc, how- | 
ever, as the medium for ‘‘the dissemina- | 
tion of political information,” to give a | 
brief resume of the public sentiment in | 
and beyond Cuba on the question of their } 
destiny in the future. | 

No people suffering under severe and | 
prolonged oppression can have any loyal | 
attachment to the source of their griey- 
ances; and as loyalty is forced from the! 
breast patriotism usually occupies its | 
place. In Cuba the creole, and in fact | 
all the intelligent portion of the native | 
population, comprehend full well what 
their country might become under an en- | 
lightened, liberal, and free government; | 
and yet, with all its boundless sources of | 
wealth, the yoke of foreign rule compels | 
them to a toil which knows no law but 
that of oppression and taxation, in order 
to support a navy and an army, for the 
two-fold object of compelling submission 
and affording a surplus fund for the 
treasury of the Spanish Government. It 
is not remarkable, then, that outside of 
Havana, and other cities where the Span- 
ish officials are installed, the desire for 
relief from the Spanish yoke is intense, 
and that, too, among ail classes in pro- 








portion to their intelligence. To preach 
another philosophy is not to know the 
spring of the human heart, ‘‘because,’” as 
Mr. Saco says, ‘‘the eternal laws written 
by nature in the heart of man _ prohibit 
that, we should love the tyrant that op- 
presses; no, not even if he be our own 
father.”’ 

But what condition do the Cubans de- 
sire in exchange for Spanish dominion? 
Is it independence and a monarchy, or 
independence and arepublican govern- 
ment modeled after some one of those of 
South America? Is it a transfer to En- 


‘gland and confederation with her other 


West India islands on the plan of the 
Dominion of Canada? Or do they desire 
to become a State in the Ameri ican Union, 
in full possession of the powers and priv- 
ileges conferred upon each and all of the 


| other States in the Union? Let us look 


at each of these conditions separately. 
Independence, with a republican, mon- 
archial, or mixed government, it is 
claimed by the more intelligent portion 
of the native population, does not prom- 
ise What the people now crave, and that 
‘is rest and recuperation of their exhausted 
| chergies and the resources of the coun- 
try. The withdrawal of the Spanish 
forces would not be a guarantee of peace, 
but rather an incentive to insurrections 
and civil war by the restive and ignorant 
| classes, who are, until properly instructed 
and disciplined , inclined to be turbu- 
lent, no matter what might be their 
form of government or however 
_ humanely they were treated. The strong 
arm of justice and humane discipline are 
required to bring order out of the long 
disorganized masses of mixed humanity 
in Cuba. The materials to guarantee 
such discipline can scarcely be supposed 
to exist at present upon the island; nor 
could they be commanded immediately 
after the proclamation of separation and 
independence. Leon De Calvo, an emi- 
nent Cuban, in an able reply to a pam- 
phlet by Don Jose Antonio Saco, on the 
future of Cuba says: ‘Mr. Saco would 
prefer that Cuba were first independent. 
Would he not dread fo launch her in all 
the attempts of self-government which 
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have been the constant reef of destruc- 
tion to the Spanish family? Does not 
the picture of Spanish-America, torn 
asunder by intestine dissention, inspire 
him with sorrowful forebodings? Or 
would he deny the protecting shield 
which the Government of the Union 


would lend to an incipient republic?” De | 


Calvo, who puts these queries to Saco, has 
written with great ability in favor of Cuba 


becoming aState in the American Union. | 


The second proposition—namely, that 
of becoming a part of the proposed con 
federation of the English West India 
Islands—is not one requiring serious con- 
sideration, as it is contrary to the recently 
expressed public sentiment in England 
and elsewhere. It is also incompatible 
with the spirit of the Monroe doctrine, 


and would invite the direct interference | 


of the American Government. 
The third condition suggested—that of 


becoming a State in the American Union, | 


in full possession of equal privileges with 
each and all the other States—is a con- 
summation long contemplated by the 
most intelligent classes of native Cu- 
bans; and for halfa century past the sub- 


ject has been freely discussed and pretty | 
thoroughly examined in its political, so- | 


cial, moral, and commercial bearings, 
only to strengthen the public conviction 
in favor of the measure, not only in Cuba 


and the United States, but in Europe | 


and elsewhere. De Calvo, who writes 
from personal knowledge, is very em- 
phatic on this point. Hear him: “We 
can not say nowadays that there is a po- 
litical conspiracy in Cuba; what is to be 


met is one common and universal idea. : 


Some are ready to shed their blood for 
the banner which is to elevate them to 
the rank of men; some appreciate its ad- 
vantages, and fear and hope to obtain 
the same results by conventions and 
treaties. Some, ill at ease with the law 


that might put a stop to the abuses on 
which they live, would oppose its course; 
but public sentiment advances daily, and 
all divine by an instinct, true messenger 
of the age, and feel that the colossus of 
America is coming toward us, diffusing 
wealth and happiness in its path!” 





And after the consummation of this 
union the immediate future of Cuba is 
| vividly painted by the author of ‘Cuba 
/and the Cubans.” He says: ‘‘From the 
|moment Cuba becomes an integral por- 
‘tion of the United States, all the exae- 
tions and oppressions which now weigh 
so heavily upon it will be atanend. The 
‘island would enter at once into the enjoy- 
iment of civil and religious liberty, and, 
with her ports open to the commerce of 
the world, her inhabitants educated and 
religiously impressed, her soil cultivated 
ito its full capacity, her products sent to 
an unrestricted market, and under the 
influences of the moral and political force, 
, which are the vital elements of the Amer- 
‘ican Constitution, she would become the 
| most prosperous of the States. 
| On the other hand, the advantages re- 


| sulting to the United States from the 
!adoption of Cuba into the Union are 
many and important. A few only of 
these will be noted. 

In a commercial point of view the value 
of the acquisition can be gathered froma 
brief examination of the trade between 
Cuba and this country, and between that 
island and other foreign ports. Complete 
official returns for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1872, the latest. yearly returns 
published, are now before us. During 
that year the Havana published reports 
show that of the 306,220 hogsheads of 
molasses exported from the island the 
United States took 296,987 hogsheads, or 
97 per cent. of the entire export of that ar- 
ticle leaving only 9,233 hogsheads, or 3 per 
cent. for all other purchasers. Of these, 
Great Britain and her colonies received 
8,189 hogsheads; north of Europe, 8; 
south of Europe, 264; and all other ports, 
780 hogsheads. During the same period 
the United States received from Cuba 
sugar to the amount of 1,041,065 boxes*, 
while Spain received only one-seventh of 
that amount. Our entire purchases of 


goods from Cuba during the year 
amounted in value to $67,720,205, or 85 


*Part of the sugar is put up and shipned in 
hogsheads, but allowing the regular propor- 
tion of 34boxes to the hogshead, the entire 
export is, for convenience reduced to boxes, 
and will be found to be correci, according to 

' the returns published in Havana. 
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per cent. of the entire export of this 
island; while at the same time, owing to 
the restrictions and impediments im- 
posed by Spain, the purchases of Ameri- 

san goods by Cuba amounted in value to | 
only $13,168,958, leaving a 
against us amounting to $54,551,274. 
The duty on American flourin Cuba, for 
example, until quite recently, was $10 50 | 
per barrel, and even now shippers assert 
that ‘‘it is more profitable to send flour 
from New York to Spain, and thence to 
Cuba, than to ship it direct from the 
United States to Havana.” Under un- 


restricted Cuban ports and markets the | 


annual exchange in amount of American 
flour for Cuban sugar would be not very 
far from equal in value. As it is, we 
paid Cuba during the fiscal year, for the 
item of sugar alone, within a fraction of 
$50,000.000,* while for flour Cuba paid us 
a fraction over $1,000,000. 

We have just received the returns of 
the exports from Cuba for the first seven 
months of 18738, ending July 31, as pub- 
lished in the Havana Weekly Review on 
the 27th of September last. Omitting 
fractions, the following are the relative 
proportions of sugar and molasses pur- 
chased by each country during the seven 
months: The United States took 76 per 
cent. of theentire export of these two ar- 
ticles; Great Britain and her colonies, 15 
per cent.; France, 1 per cent; South of 
Europe, 5 per cent.; North of Europe, 1 
per cent.; all other parts, 2 per cent. 
Thus, we take over three-fourths of the 
entire export of these staple goods, against 
all impediments, while Spain is not named 
at all among the list of purchasers! Asa 
State in the Union, in the circle of pro- 
duction, essential to a home supply, 
always sure and independent of foreign 
interference, it is justly claimed that 
Cuba can fill nobly the remaining gap 


with her coffee, cocoa, and tropical fruits.’ 


In this, too, she would serve all her sister 
States, for she would sell to every one, 
and buy of every one, which is not true 





* The official figures are: sugar imported 
from Cuba to the United States, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872, value $49,§ 881, 738; Ameri- 
can a 46 shipped to Cuba, same year, value, 


$1, 180, 


balance | 


of the special product of any other State. 
She would also add as much as the Union 
really needs of sugar lands, and would 
| make that henceforth a strong and dis- 
tinct feature in the national balance of 
interests. 

| In a political point of view and asa 
| pes vee policy Cuba claims a place in the 
American Union. Geographically Cuba, 
| nearly as large as all the other West India 
| Islands combined, stretches 780 miles in 
length, forming the bulwark of the Mex- 
ican Gulf, leaving only two gateways, each 
about one hundred miles wide, one be- 
tween the island and Yucatan and the 
| other forming the passage between Cuba 
and Florida. Cuba guards the Gulf of 
Mexico and our immense commerce all the 
way from Florida to the Rio Grande, in- 
cluding the vast trade up and down the 
Mississippi and its tributaries ‘‘ Cuba, 
the Queen of the Antilles,” remarks an 
observing writer, ‘‘unrolls her long line 
of coast exactly in the path of the Pa- 
cific, whether by the Gulf or Isthmus, 
and whoever holds her commands the 
great highway to Mexico and South 
America, to Oregon, California, and the 
Pacific.”? Under any other Power, or an 
allied combination, the free passage of 
these waters might be disputed and ob- 
structed, the commerce of the Gulf de- 
stroyed, and the peace of nations en- 
dangered. 

The social and moral effects of a union: 
itis claimed by discriminating statesmen, 
would be beneficial to both countries. If 
the timid are alarmed at the introduction 
of the foreign element that Cuba would 
add to our nationality, past experience 
with the Dutch in New York, Swedes in 
New Jersey and Delaware, Germans in 
Pennsylvania, French in South Carolina, 
and French and Spanish in Louisiana 
and Florida, ought to removevall anxiety 
on that score. Cuba would assimilate 
rapidly under the social influence of free 
politicalinstitutions, freeschools, and free 
trade and intercourse ; while with us, as 
it has been wellobserved by an intelligent 
writer, ‘‘a new sectional interest always 
implies another mediator in the councils 
of the Confederation—a proved truth in 
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favor of the permanent equilibrium of the 
Republic. The manufacturing East, the 
wheat and cattle-raising West, with 
Texas; the commercial Middle States, 
the cotton-growing Southwest, the rice 
sugar-planting South, and last, and latest, 
the gigantic mineral power, starting up 
on the great Northern lakes and seaming 
the continent down to the far Pacific, 
with its expanding influence, have each 
and every one their independent sectional 
weight and representation, as well as < 
diffused reciprocal dependence on each 
other, and on the Union as a whole.” 

In short, after a careful survey of pub- 
lic sentiment upon the question of the 
reception of Cuba into the American 
Union, we find but one opinion, wherever 
an unprejudiced declaration is made. 
THe creole population of the Island are 
almost a unit in favor of the measure, 
and they are in numbers about one-half 
of the inhabitants,* and nearly the entire 
brain and intellect, excepting their Span- 
ish oppressors. 

In the United States, judging from the 
tone of the press and the utterances of 
prominent men, the measure is equally 
popular. 

As indicating the sentiment of En- 
gland, the London Daily News, Novem- 
ber 15, in an editorial article on the pros- 
pects of the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States, says: “‘The execution of 
the Virginius captives has virtually de- 
cided the fate of the island.” Other 
London journals, we are informed by a 
cable dispatch of that date, contain edi- 
torials of a similar tenor. The London 
Daily Telegraph, November 18, in a sec- 
ond editorial article on the subject, says: 
“Considerations of policy and humanity 
would lead England to view favorably 





*In THe Repustic for August, page 329, the 
population of Cuba was stated to be about 
1,038,068, Leter accounts increases it to about 
one miliion and a quarter, viz: 

MV MMUB UL OTCOID) 0100900 siccsissceeeseseascwiise 570,000 
White (Spanish)............ 105. 000 
Colored (free). ....6+ 7 
WOLOTCD (RIDVOS) 5c). <ccnceseccsccieccsesiess 373, 000 

Reports are notreliable. The census for 1841 
showed a total population of 1,007, 624, divided 
as follows: White, 418,291; free colored, 152, 838; 
Slaves, 436,495. But at a later date, 18i6 the 
total population was said to have fallen to 
898,752, on account, probably, of the massacre, 
executions, and emigration from theisland. 











the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States.” 

The press of the Dominion of Canada 
views the question in the same light. 
The Halifax Morning Chronicle says: 

“* America owes it not only to her own 
dignity, and to the friends of the victims 
of the Virginius, whose blood cries out 
for vengeance, but to the interests of hu- 
manity in general to drive the Spaniards 
out of Cuba and annex the island. To 
erect there an independent republic 
would be to initiate a continual civil 
war. Spain confesses that she can not 
control the volunteers of Cuba, and can 
suffer nothing by American intervention. 
The retention of a merely nominal sov- 
ereignty over the island can not add 
much to Spain’s dignity, nor its loss re- 
dound to her discredit. But in any case 
the murderers of the crew and passen- 
gers of the Virginius should be promptly 
punished, and such atrocities rendered 
impossible in future.” 

Last, though not least, comes the de- 
claration of Castelar himself, the Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Republic, made in 
May last, in the presence of a number of 
Spanish and other gentlemen. That dis- 
tinguished statesman said: “I am in 
favor of seeing Cubans gain their inde- 
pendence; Iam in favor of their estab- 
lishing a republic; I sympathise with 
them in their struggles, and am with them 
in everything but one thing, and that is 
when they say ‘Death to Spain,’ for I am 
aSpaniard.’”? Not less than that could 
have been expected from Castelar, with 
his great views and generous impulses ; 
and if heapproves of the independence of 
Cuba he is, undoubtedly, in favor of the 
other important step, with all its ad- 
vantages—a union with the United 
States. 

With this statement of facts and full ex- 
hibition of popular sentiment in both 
hemispheres, THE REPUBLIC commends 
the Cuban problem to Congress, in full 
faith that, without being controlled either 
by mere fillibustering clamor or sickly 
sentimental conservatism, that body, 
after due deliberation, will arrive at such 
a decision as a sense of national probity 
and the claims of humanity, rather than 
the technicalities of international eti- 
quette demand. 


anne 
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OUR PRESIDENTS. 


Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madi-| John Quincy Adams, who completed a 
son, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Jack-| circle of public service, filling fifty years, 
son, Van Buren, Harrison, Polk, Taylor, | leaving a stainless record and an imper- 
Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, and Grant—| ishable fame, was charged with bargain 
not one disloyal man among them—not|and corruption. William Henry Harri- 
one whose character and life were not re-| Son was meanly assailed as a coward by 
spectable. Despite the slanders, engen- | the present Democratic Governor-elect of 
dered by passion, which many of them | Ohio. 
had to bear, not one can be named who} Similar assaults upon our later Presi- 
would not have honored any society in| dents are familiar to all our readers. Mr. 
which he chose to move. Lincoln endured all manner of reproach, 

And what a luminous list we have of | and finally suffered death itself. 
candidates proposed by minorities—Alex-| Mr. Seward one day, in his library, al- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, Crawford, luding to the melancholy fate of many 
Clay, Wirt, Webster, Seward, Cass, and public men, contending that he himself 
Marcy. had been among the most favored, called 

We think these presentations refute | attention to three portraits hanging on 
the idea that republics are unfriendly to | the wall, side by side. “There,” said he, 
moral and intellectual eminence, or un- | pointing to the first, (John Brown,) “he 
grateful to their benefactors. We fear — hanged;”’ and to the second, (Lin- 
no comparison with the leading men in| ¢oln,) “he was assassinated;”’ “and he,” 
monarchical governments—least of all | the third, aeeraneinded Johnson,) ‘was im- 
with their kings and emperors. peached.’ President Johnson was 

Whatever may be sai among Mr. Seward’s auditors at the 
acts of our American Presidents, the in-|time. Going to another room, embel- 
tegrity of their private lives is unassail- | lished with portraits of foreign rulers, he 
able. |asked which of these were more fortu- 

“The entire experience of the United | nate than he. Not Maximillian nor 
States thus far,” says Mr. Seward, “shows | Louis Napoleon. 
that calumny of the Chief M: igistrate is | In the choice of Vice Presidents the 
a chronic form of party activity, and|country has been less discriminating. 
that it has always failed of lasting ef-|The contrast is, indeed, remarkable. 
fect.”’ This is true of nearly every Pres-| Aaron Burr is but another name for 
ident we have had since Washington. ‘infamy. John C. Calhoun narrowly es- 
And even the great and good Washing- icaped being a traitor. Richard M. John- 
ton did not escape. Jefferson was liter- | 80n is remembered only with contempt. 
ally covered with calumnies. His pri-| | Those who became Presidents—Tyler, 
vate character was blackened, and his | Fillmore, and Johnson—were, politically, 
administration ridiculed. He is to-day, | sad failures. 
on the other hand, presented to us as si Tyler, it is said, was driven from al- 
model President. His private life, as |legiance to the party that elected him by 
portrayed by his recent biographers, is the imperiousness of Henry Clay.. From 
equally worthy of imitation. ‘His name | Whatever cause, Tyler’s infidelity was 
shines with distinguished luster in the flagrant, and brought ruin to him and 
annals of history.”’ disaster to the Whig party. Mr. Fill- 

We might give other illustrations of more, a man of pronounced anti-slavery 
the truth of Mr. Seward’s remark, that sentiments, threw himself into the arms 
“Calumny of the President has always of the slave power immediately on his ac- 
failed of lasting effect.” But it seems to cession to the Presidency. Fillmore’s 
be an incurable form of attack upon all | biased was even more wicked than Ty- 
public men. iler’s. Tyler’s recusancy was in relation 
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to fiscal affairs, while Fillmore’s con- 
cerned human rights. Tyler, moreover, 
was consistent with his antecedents. 
Fillmore abandoned his. Old John Ad- 
ams, writing in 1770 to a friend who had 
apologized for despotism, exclaimed: 
“Can anything not abominable have pro- 
voked you to commence an enemy to hu- 
man nature?” 

Mr. Seward, who had been instrumental 
in giving President Taylor’s policy a direc- 
tion in favor of freedom, called on Mr. 
Fillmore on the night after General 
Taylor’s death and entreated the new 
President to follow the footsteps of his 
predecessor, promising a hearty and dis- 
interested support to the new Adminis- 
tration in return. Mr. Seward was dis- 
appointed. Mr. Fillmore commenced and 
continued his administration in the in- 
terest of slavery. It is a curious fact in 
this connection that the convention 
which nominated Mr. Fillmore for Vice 
President on the ticket with Mr. Taylor 
would have nominated Mr. Seward in- 
stead had not his friends declined the 
placeforhim. The nominee for President 
being a slaveholder, the second place was 
virtually conceded to an anti-slavery man; 
and so Mr. Fillmore was chosen to fill it. 

Andrew Johnson became President by 
virtue of the Constitution—by its direct 
action. No member of the convention 
who voted for his nomination as Vice 
President intended to thereby make him 
President. Few, ifany,so votirfg even con- 
sidered the probability or possibility of 
such an event. When the people came to 
vote for President they voted for Abraham 
Lincoln without a thought of Johnson 
for that office. No member of Congress, 
no Senator, ever contemplated for a mo- 
ment any idea of deposing Lincoln from 
the Presidency and instating Johnson 
therein. So that Andrew Johnson came 
to be President independent of the wish 
or suffrage of a single human being. The 
Constitution made him President. It is 
not strange that he, from the start, 
proved unacceptable to the people. It is 


not strange that Congress sought to dis- 
place him, nor that the Senate attempted 
to instate one of their own number in 








the Presidential office instead of one who 
seemed to them to be an illegitimate oc- 
cupant. 

We may here recall some of the cir- 
cumstances attending the nomination of 
Mr. Johnson as Vicé President in the 
convention of 1864. The candidates 
were Daniel S. Dickinson, Andrew John- 
son, and Vice President Hamlin. The 
contest was between Johnson and Dick- 
inson. Henry J. Raymond, seconded by 
Preston King, advocated the nomination 
of Mr. Johnson, while Lyman Tremaine 
and George W. Curtis favored Mr. Dick- 
inson. It is said that President Lincoln’s 
influence was felt in the convention to be 
for the latter. 

On a test vote the convention divided 
as follows: For Johnson, 200; Hamlin, 
145; Dickinson, 118. The State of New 
York voted—Johnson, 32; Dickinson, 29; 
Hamlin, 6. Of course, the nomination 
of Johnson was finally made unanimous. 
The admission of the delegation from 
Tennessee was considered as a victory 
for Johnson. New York gave 44 votes 
in the affirmative, Ohio 42, and most of 
the other States followed in the same 
ratio. Mr. Raymond charged that the 
choice of Mr. Dickinson would be “a 
notice to quit’’ to the Secretary of State. 
Andrew Johnson, born in the South, a 
Senator from a disloyal State, was, never- 
theless, a loyal patriot. His brave and 
noble attitude in the Senate, while his 
Southern comrades were proving faith- 
less without exception, can never fade 
from history. As Governor of Tennes- 
see, his courage and his devotion to the 
Union were proved to the last degree. 

With such a record who more fit to be 
nominated for the second officein the 
gift of the people than Andrew Johnson. 
Had he been governed less by his own 
passionate will his administration might 
have been a bright page in our history. 
A number of striking illustrations might 
be adduced in proof. 

The speech which he made on the 22d 
of February from the steps of the White 
House, so much to his discredit, was not 
the one he read to his friends the day be- 
forehe delivered it. And this explains 
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why Mr. Seward telegraphed from New 
York, immediately after the speech was 
concluded, his approval of its sentiments. 
Mr. Seward thought he was approving 
the speech originally prepared for the oc- 
casion. 

In preparing so much of President 
Johnson’s annual message for 1868 as re- 
lated to foreign affairs, Mr. Seward 
wrote as follows: 


“While the United States have on all 
occasions manifested a decided unwilling- 
ness that any part of this continent or of 
its adjacent islandsshall be made a theater 
for a new establishment of monarchical 
power and the re-establishment of slavery, 
too little has been done by us, on the 
other hand, to attach the communities 
by which we are surrounded to our own 
country, or to lend even a moral support 
tothe efforts they are so resolutely and 
so constantly making to secure republi- 
can institutions for themselves.”’ 


The President substituted ‘‘professed’’ 
for ‘“‘manifested’? and struck out the 
words ‘“‘and the re-establishment of 
slavery,” adding also the following char- 
acteristic sentence to Mr. Seward’s para- 
graph: “It is indeed a question of grave 
consideration whether our recent and 
present example is not calculated to check 
the growth and expansion of free princi- 
ples, and make these communities dis- 
trust, if not dread, a Government which 
at will consigns to military domination 
States that are integral parts of our Fed- 
eral Union, and while ready to resist any 
attempts by other nations to extend to 
this hemisphere the monarchical institn- 
tions of Europe, assumes to establish 
over a large portion of its people a rule 
more absolute, harsh, and tyrannical than 


* any known to civilized powers.” 


We believe that many other papers 
emanating from President Johnson suf- 
fered similar interpolations, and that from 
this cause he and his administration in- 
curred much odium and aroused unneces- 
sary opposition and disaffection. His 
more successful predecessors had the good 
judgment generally to be guided by the 
greater wisdom and experience of their 
Cabinets. Andrew Johnson’s failure may, 
we think, be charged to his obstinate re- 
fusal to follow the counsels of his advisers. 

The Cabinets of nearly all our Presi- 





dents have reflected honor upon the coun- 
try as well as upon their respective 
Administrations. President Washing- 
ton only could have achieved success with 
a Cabinet holding two men of such diverse 
views as Hamilton and Jefferson. Jack- 
son dissolved his Cabinet summarily on 
the first appearance of diversity of senti- 
ment among its members. Washington 
was a great politician, no less than a 
great statesman and a great general. 
Probably the two greatest politicians we 
have had in the Presidential chair were 
Washington and Lincoln. The latter, in 
selecting his Cabinet, tried the experi- 
ment that almost shipwrecked the Ad- 
ministration of the former. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Secretaries, as we all know, were 
men of great ability, and fitted to dis- 
charge the duties of their several depart- 
ments. But they were hardly less antag- 
onistic in sentiment than were Jefferson 
and Hamilton; and Mr. Lincoln never 
insisted, as General Jackson did, that his 
Cabinet must be a ‘‘unit.”’ 

Mr. Seward once had occasion to re- 
view his published speeches and writings 
to learn what he had said during his life 
on certain subjects. On laying down-the 
last volume he said, ‘‘I don’t wonder the 
Democrats hate me.”? Mr.Gideon Wells 
is a Democrat of Democrats in the par- 
tisan sense. Those who are old enough 
to remember the Hartford Times in its 
palmy days, edited as it was by Mr. 
Welles, netd not be told how bigoted and 
vindictive is his character. <A disciple 
of, and an office-holder under Polk and 
Pierce, he early learned to hate Mr. 
Seward. Only a politician of this type 
would attack an opponent after that op- 
ponent had gone to the grave, and was 
unable to defend himself. In Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet so diminutive a man as 
Mr. Welles naturally felt uncomfortable, 
associated with a towering intellect like 
Seward’s. Neither Mr. Welles or Mr. 
Blair could appreciate the generous na- 
ture of Mr. Seward, while they chafed 
under a dominating influence that is in- 
separable from a great genius. 

It is generally known that Mr. Welles 
owed his appointment to Vice President 
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Hamlin, and that Mr. Lincoln would 
have gladly received Mr. Banks into the 
Cabinet instead of Mr. Welles; but Mr. 
Hamlin objected, insisting on the fulfill- 
ment of a promise made to him by Mr. 
Lincoln before he left Springfield. No- 
body will contend that Mr. Welles was 
selected because of any great fitness on 


, his part for the place. “His greatest 


blunder while Secretary of the Navy was 
his voluntary approval of Wilkes’ seizure 
of Mason and Slidell. From the danger- 
ous effects of this rash proceeding it be- 
came Mr.Seward’s duty to save the coun- 
try. For this,as well as for other similar 
acts, Mr. Welles seems never to have for 
given Mr. Seward. He is now, in his 
leisure hours, engaged in attacking Mr. 
Adams’ oration on Mr. Seward, which he 
has simply misconceived, without shak- 
ing any of its positions. 

Some members of the Cabinet favored 
the colonization of the freedmen, and 
others would have compensated the slave- 
holders for the loss of their slaves. Mr. 
Seward was opposed to both of these 
measures. 

Messrs. Blair and Welles are somewhat 
lame in their logic. In one breath they 
assert that Mr. Seward had no controlling 
influence in Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, and then they allege that Mr. Lin- 
coln and all the Cabinet except Mr. Sew- 
ard desired to appoint Mr. Dayton Min- 
ister to England. Mr. Seward preferred 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Adams was ap- 
pointed. 

Again, Mr. Welles relates at great 
length how Mr. Seward directed the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to hold the mails of 
the Peterhoff inviolate; that he (Mr. 
Welles) thought this very wrong, con- 
trary to international law and precedent; 
that the rest of the Cabinet thought so; 
that Mr. Sumner, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, was sure Mr. 
Seward had blundered, and Mr. Lincoln 
himself was converted to the theory ad- 
vocated by the Cabinet and Mr. Sumner 
with so much earnestness. The result 
was that the President confirmed Mr. 
Seward’s orders, and the Secretary of the 
Navy had to submit. 





That Mr. Seward, in the early days of 
the Administration, and in the early 
stages of the war, was not only Secretary 
of State, but to a certain extent Secretary 
of War and of the Navy also, is well 
known to those who had an inside view 
of the situation. Documentary proof of 
this could be cited if necessary. In view 
of Mr. Seward’s great experience as an 
executive officer, it was only natural that 
his counsel and services should, in the 
exigency, have been brought into requi- 
sition. With the exception of the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, the 
whole Administration at times felt his in- 
fluence. Of course it was not so apparent 
after the other officers had acquired ex- 
perience and familiarity with their duties. 
A prominent Government official met Mr. 
Seward after hearing of the battle of An- 
tietam, and saluted him with the remark, 
‘That is your victory, Mr.Seward!” He 
spoke of what he knew. Mr. Seward re- 
plied, with emphasis, ‘‘ Yes, it is!”’ 

The Secretary of State has always oc- 
cupied an eminent position in every Ad- 
ministration. Six of those who have 
held that place became Presidents—as 
many more were candidates, one a Vice- 
President, and one a Chief Justice. It is 
idle to attempt to ascertain the exact 
status of any of them in the Cabinet, or 
the particular influence he had over the 
President. Volumes have been written 
on this subject in the case of Washing- 
ton’s Administration with little result. 
No President can escape his individual 
responsibility. No amount of ability in 
the Cabinet could have made the Admin- 
istrations of Washington and Lincoln 
the grand success they were if Washing- 
ton and Lincoln had not been men of 
genius themselves. Certainly Andrew 
Johnson’s Cabinet were unable to save 
him from popular reproach. 

In conclusion, to quote again the words 
of Mr. Seward, ‘‘The people deal rigor- 
ously with their public servants, exact- 
ing reasons for their policy, energy in 
their conduct of affairs, and explanations 
for failures and disappointments in their 
Administrations, yet the people are, 
nevertheless, just.” 
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SAVINGS BANKS—NOoO. 2.—Among the 
questions which will have to be consid- 
ered in the establishment of Government 
or postal banks will be— 

First. Shallthese banks be so organized 
as to receive only the savings of the 
poorer and the industrial classes? None 
will question the propriety, not to say 
the duty, of the Government to provide, 
not only safety, but facility for the say- 
ings of this class of persons, at least to a 
limited extent. But how shall the sys- 
tem be restricted to this class? Such 
restriction would be substantially ef- 
fected by limiting the amount upon 
which the Government will pay interest 
to a low maximum. 

Should it be provided that deposits will 
be received as small as one dollar and not 
above one hundred dollars on any day 
from the same depositor, and that no in- 
terest would be paid on any balance 
above one thousand dollars, the-business 
would unquestionably be limited to per- 


gate balancein the hands of the Govern- . 
ment. 

Fourth. Should the depositor desire 
repayment at some distant office, the 
transfer should be made by money order 
so as not to complicate the system by the 
drafts of one office upon another. In 
England such transfers are made only 
upon the order of the central oftice—a 
system which is burdensome, even in 
that country, and which would be incon. , 
venient, not to say impracticable, in this, 
because of our great extent of territory, 
and the delay that would be occasioned 
by sending to the central office and 
awaiting returns. 

The advantages which this system pre- 
sents are— 

First. Unquestionable security to the 
depositor. 

Second. It may be brought within con- 
venient reach of all the people. 

Third. The Post Office Department al- 
ready possesses the requisite number of 





sons of small means, or, in case of larger 
deposits by persons of greater resources | 
the larger balance would be without. in-| 
terest, a condition upon which the Gov- | 
ernment could well afford to accept the} 
custody of any amount. 

Second. The limitation as to balances | 
on which interest may be paid should be | 
extended indefinitely in relation to the 
funds of trustees and guardians, which | 
are expected to remain on deposit for a 
long period of time. And, it is a matter 
for consideration whether other classes 
of depositors and larger amounts should | 
not be admitted at a reduced rate of in- 
terest—say two per cent.—but this may 
well be left to the experience of the fu- 
ture; the funded loan bonds of the 
United States, in the meantime, being 
accessible to all through the agency of 
the national banks, if these institutions | 
will consult their own and the public in- | 
terest, as we believe they will. To simp- 
lify accounts and computations, interest 
should be allowed only from the first day 
of the month following the deposit, and 
to the first day of the month in which 





The withdrawal of deposits 
should be carefully provided for, so that, 
without unreasonable delay, and unem- 
barrassed by complicated regulations, the 
depositor could control his capital. At 
least a certain per centage of the balance 
to his credit should be at instant com- 
mand, and he should be enabled to with- 
draw the whole balance upon brief no- 
tice—say five or ten days. Such facili- 


ties would encourage deposits, and, there- 
fore, not materially decrease the aggre- 





responsible agencies well-distributed over 
the country in the ratio of population, 
and skilled employees trained in the 
money-order offices to the accurate trans- 
action of a not dissimilar business. 

Fourth. Very little additional expense 
would be incurred for room, heat, or 
light. 

Fifth. The responsibility thrown upon 
the local office would be only to the addi- 
tional amount of funds to handle, 
scarcely larger balances being necessa- 
rily retained than are now required in 
the money-order business, the surplus 
being daily forwarded to the Treasury. 

Sixth. It affords facilities for remu- 
neration and safe investment to the 
great industrial masses, removes the 
amount deposited from the contingen- 
cies incident to commercial affairs, in- 
spires habits of frugality, stimulates pa- 
triotism, enriches the people, reduces 
taxation, and strengthents and popular- 
izes the Government. 

For the facts upon which these sug- 
gestions rest reference is made to the 
statistical tables in the first article of 
this series, and to the very able report of 
the Postmaster General, to be found in 
this number of THE REPUBLIC. 


ee 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


A comparison of the President’s mes- 
sage with the article entitled ‘“‘Work for 
Congress”’ will show a remarkable coinci- 
dence of recommendations upon all the 
topics which are discussed by both. When 
independent thinkers master the difficult 
problems of finance and cheap transpotta- 
tion so successfully, the country may ex- 
pect speedy relief. 
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CREDIT MOBILIER INVESTIGATION. 





Fesruary 18, 1873.—Ordered to be printed with the evidence, and the further consid- 
eration postponed until Tuesday next, after the reading of the Journal. 





Mr. PoLAND, from the select committee to investigate the alleged Credit 
Mobilier bribery, made the following 


REPORT: 


The special committee appointed under the following resolutions of the House, 
to wit: 

Whereas accusations have been made in the public press, founded on alleged letters of Oakes 
Ames, a Lepresentative from Massachusetts, and upon the alleged affidavits of Henry S. 
McUomb, a citizen of Wilmington, in the State of Delaware, to the effect that members of 
this House were bribed by Oukes Ames to perform certain legislative acts for the benefit of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, by presents of stock in the Credit Mobilier of America, 
or by presents of a valuable character derived therefrom: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a special committee of five members be appointed by the Speaker pro tempore, 
whose duty it shall be to investigate whether any member of this House was bribed by Oakes 
Ames, or any other person or corporation, in any matier touching his legislative duty. 

Resolved, further, That the committee have the right to employ a stenographer, and that they 
be empowered to send for persons and papers ; 

beg leave to make the following report : 


In order to a clear understanding of the facts hereinafter stated as to 
contracts and dealings in reference to stock of the Credit Mobilier of 
America, between Mr. Oakes Ames and others, and members of Congress, 
itis necessary to make a preliminary statement of the connection of that 
company with the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and their relations 
to each other. 

The company called the “ Credit Mobilier of America” was incorpo- 
rated by the legislature of Pennsylvania, and in 1864 control of its char- 
ter and franchises had been obtained by certain persons interested in 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, for the purpose of using it as a 
construction company to build the Union Pacific road. In September, 
1864, a contract was entered into between the Union Pacific Company 
and H. M. Hoxie, for the building by said Hoxie of one hundred miles 
of said road from Omaha west. 

This contract was at once assigned by Hoxie to the Credit Mobilier 
Company, as it was expected to be when made. Under this contract 
and exteusions of it some two or three hundred miles of road were built 
by the Credit Mobilier Company, but no considerable profits appear to 
have been realized therefrom. The enterprise of building a railroad to 
the Pacific was of such vast magnitude, and was beset by so many 
hazards and risks that the capitalists of the country were generally 
averse to investing in it, and, notwithstanding the liberal aid granted 
by the Government, it seemed likely to fail of completion. 

In 1865 or 1866, Mr. Oakes Ames, then and now a member of the 
House from the State of Massachusetts, and his brother Oliver Ames, 
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became interested in the Union Pacific Company and also in the Credit 
Mobilier Company as the agents for the construction of the road. The 
Messrs. Ames were men of very large capital, and of known character 
and integrity in business. By their example and credit, and the per. 
sonal efforts of Mr. Oakes Ames, many men of capital were induced to 
embark in the enterprise, and to take stock in the Union Pacific Com. 
pany and also in the Credit Mobilier Company. Among them were the 
firm of S. Hooper & Co., of Boston, the leading member of which, Mr, 
Samuel Hooper, was then and is now a member of the House; Mr, 
John B. Alley, then a member of the House from Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Grimes, then a Senator from the State of lowa. Notwithstanding 
the vigorous efforts of Mr. Ames and others interested with him, great 
difficulty was experienced in securing the required capital. 

In the spring of 1867 the Credit Mobilier Company voted to add 50 
per cent. to their capital stock, which was then two and a half millions 
of dollars ; and to cause it to be readily taken each subscriber to it was 
entitled to receive as a bonus an equal amount of first-mortgage bonds 
of the Union Pacific Company. The old stockholders were entitled to 
take this increase, but even the favorable terms offered did not induce 
all the old stockholders to take it, and the stock of the Credit Mobilier 
Company was never considered worth its par value until after the execu- 
tion of the Oakes Ames contract hereinafter mentioned. 

On the 16th day of August, 1867, a contract was executed between 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company and Oakes Ames, by which Mr. 
Ames contracted to build six hundred and sixty-seven miles of the 
Union Pacitie road at prices ranging from $42,000 to $96,000 per mile, 
amounting in the aggregate to $47,000,000. Before the contract was 
entered into it was understood that Mr. Ames was to transfer it to 
seven trustees, who were to execute it, and the profits of the contract 
were to be divided among the stockholders in the Credit Mobilier Com- 
pany, who should comply with certain conditions set out in the instru- 
ment transferring the contract to the trustees. The Ames contract and 
the transfer to trustees are incorporated in the evidence submitted, and 
therefore further recital of their terms is not deemed necessary. 

Substantially, all the stockholders of the Credit Mobilier complied 
with the conditions named in the transfer, and thus became entitled to 
share in any profits said trustees might make in executing the contract. 

All the large stockholders in the Union Pacific were also stockholders 
in the Credit Mobilier, and the Ames contract and its transfer to trus- 
tees were ratified by the Union Pacific, and received the assent of the 
great body of stockholders, but not of all. 

After the Ames contract had been executed, it was expected by those 
interested that by reason of the enormous prices agreed to be paid for 
the work very large profits would be derived from building the road, 
and very soon the stock of the Credit Mobilier was understood by those 
holding it to be worth much more than its par value. The stock was 
not in the market and had no fixed market value, but the holders of it, 
in December, 1867, considered it worth at least double the par value, and 
in January and February, 1868, three or four times the par value, but 
it does not appear that these facts were generally or publicly known, or 
that the holders of the stock desired they should be. 

The toregoing statement the committee think gives enough of the 
historic details, and condition and value of the stock, to make the fol- 
lowing detailed facts intelligible. 

Mr. Oakes Ames was then a member of the House of Representatives, 
and came to Washington at the commencement of the session, about 
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the beginning of December, 1867. During that month Mr. Ames en- 
tered into contracts with a considerable number of members of Congress, 
both Senators and Representatives, to let them have shares of stock 
in the Credit Mobilier Company at par, with interest thereon from 
the first day of the previous July. It does not appear that in any 
instance he asked any of these persons to pay a higher price than the par 
value and interest, nor that Mr. Ames used any special effort or urgency 
to get these persons to take it. In all these negotiations Mr. Ames 
did not enter into any details as to the value of the stock or the 
amount of dividend that might be expected upon it, but stated generally 
that it would be good stock, and in several instances said he would 
guarantee that they should get at least 10 per cent. on their money. 

Some of these gentlemen, in their conversations with Mr. Ames, raised 
the question whether becoming holders of this stock would bring 
them into any embarrassment as members of Congress in their legisla- 
tive action. Mr. Ames quieted such suggestions by saying it could not, 
for the Union Pacific had received from Congress all the grants and 
legislation it wanted, and they should ask for nothing more. In some 
instances those members who contracted for stock paid to Mr. Ames the 
money for the price of the stock, par and interest; in others, where they 
had not the money, Mr. Ames agreed to carry the stock for them until 
they could get the money or it should be met by the dividends. 

Mr. Ames was at this time a large stockholder in the Credit Mobilier, 
but he did not intend any of these transactions to be sales of his own 
stock, but intended to fulfill all these contracts from stock belonging to 
the company. 

At this time there were about six hundred and fifty shares of the 
stock of the company, which had for some reason been placed in the 
name of Mr. T. C. Durant, one of the leading and active men of the 
concern. 

Mr. Ames claimed thata portion of this stock should beassigned to him 
toenable him to fulfill engagements he had made for stock. Mr. Durant 
claimed that he had made similar engagements that he should be al- 
lowed stock to fulfill. Mr. McComb, who was present at the time, 
claimed that he had also made engagements for stock which he should 
have stock given him to carry out. ‘This claim of McComb was refused, 
but aiter the stock was assigned to Mr. Ames, McComb insisted that 
Ames should distribue some of the stock to his (McComb’s) friends, and 
named Senators Bayard and Fowler, and Representatives Allison and 
Wilson, of Iowa. 

It was finally arranged that three hundred and forty-three shares 
of the stock of the company should be transferred to Mr. Ames to ena- 
ble him to perform his engagements, and that number of shares were 
set over on the books of the company to Oakes Ames, trustee, to distin- 
guish it from the stock held by him before. Mr. Ames at the time 
paid to the company the par of the stock and interest from the July 
previous, and this stock still stands on the books in the name of Oakes 
Ames, trustee, except thirteen shares which have been transferred to 
parties in no way connected with Congress. The committee do not find 
that Mr. Ames had any negotiation whatever with any of these members 
of Congress on the subject of this stock prior to the commencement of 
the session of December, 1867, except Mr. Scofield, of Pennsylvania, 
and it was not claimed that any obligation existed from Mr. Ames to 
him as the result of it. 

In relation to the purpose and motives of Mr. Ames in contracting to 
let members of Congress have Credit Mobilier stock at par, which he 
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and all other owners of it considered worth at least double that sum, 
the committee, upon the evidence taken by them and submitted to the 
House, cannot entertain doubt. When he said he did not suppose the 
Union Pacific Company would ask or need further legislation, he stated 
what he believed to be true. But he feared the ivterests of the road 
might suffer by adverse legislation, and what he desired to accomplish 
was to enlist strength and friends in Congress who would resist any en- 
croachment upon or interference with the rights and privileges already 
secured, and to that end wished to create in them an interest identical 
with his own. This purpose is clearly avowed in his letters to McComb, 
copied in the evidence. He says he intends to place the stock * where 
it will do most good to us.” And again, “we want more friends in this 
Congress.” In his letter to McComb, and also in his statement prepared 
by counsel, he gives the philosophy of his action, to wit, ‘That he has 
found there is no difficulty in getting men to look after their own prop- 
erty.” The committee are also satisfied that Mr. Ames entertained a 
fear that, when the true relations between the Credit Mobilier Company 
and the Union Pacific became generally known, and the means by which 
the great profits expected to be made were fully understood, there was 
danger that congressional investigation and action would be invoked. 

The members of Congress with whom he dealt were generally those 
who had been friendly and favorable to a Pacitie Railroad, and Mr. Ames 
did not fear or expect to find them favorable to movements hostile to 
it; but he desired to stimulate their activity and watchfulness in oppo- 
sition to any unfavorable action by giving them a personal interest in 
the success of the enterprise, especially so far as it affected the interest 
of the Credit Mobilier Company. On the 9th day of December, 1867, 
Mr. C. C. Washburn, of Wisconsin, introduced in the House a bill to 
regulate by law the rates of transportation over the Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Ames, as well as others interested in the Union Pacific road, was 
opposed to this, and desired to defeat it. Other measures apparently 
hostile to that company were subsequently introduced into the House by 
Mr. Washburn of Wisconsin, and Mr. Washburne of Illinois. The com- 
mittee believe that Mr. Ames, in bis distributions of stock, had specially 
in mind the hostile efforts of the Messrs. Washburn, and desired to gain 
strength to secure their defeat. The reference in one of his letters to 
“ Washburn’s move ” makes this quite apparent. 

The foregoing is deemed by the committee a sufficient statement of 
facts as to Mr. Ames, taken in connection with what will be subsequently 
stated of his transactions with particular persons. Mr. Ames made some 
contracts for stock in the Credit Mobilier with members of the Senate. 
In public discussions of this subject the names of members of both 
Houses have been so connected, and all these transactions were so 
nearly simultaneous, that the committee deemed it their duty to obtain 
all evidence in their power, as to all persons then members of either 
House, and to report the same to the House. Having done this, and 
the House having directed that evidence transmitted to the Senate, the 
committee consider their own power and duty, as well as that of the 
House, fully performed, so far as members of the Senate are concerned. 
Some of Mr. Ames’s contracts to sell stock were with gentlemen who 
were then members of the House, but are not members of the present 
Congress. 

The committee have sought for and taken all the evidence within their 
reach as to those gentlemen, and reported the same to the House. As 
the House has ceased to have jurisdiction over them as members, the 
committee have not deemed it their duty to make any special finding of 
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facts as to each, leaving the House and the country to their own conclu- 


sions upon the testimony. 

In regard to each of the members of the present House, the committee 
deem it their duty to state specially the facts they find proved by the 
evidence, which, in some instances, is painfully conflicting. . 


MR. JAMES G. BLAINE, OF MAINE. 


Among those who have in the public press been charged with improper 
participation in Credit Mobilier stock is the present Speaker, Mr. Blaine, 
who moved the resolution for this investigation. The committee have, 
therefore, taken evidence in regard to him. They find from it that Mr. 
Ames had conversation with Mr. Blaine in regard to taking ten shares of 
the stock, and recommended it as a good investment. Upon cousider- 
ation Mr. Blaine concluded not to take the stock, and never did take it, 
and never paid or received anything on account of it; and Mr. Blaine 
never had any interest, direct or indirect, in Credit Mobilier stock or stock 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


MR. HENRY L. DAWES, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Dawes had, prior to December, 1867, made some small investments 
in railroad bonds through Mr. Ames. In December, 1867, Mr. Dawes 
applied to Mr. Ames to purchase a thousand-dollar bond of the Cedar 
Rapids road, in Iowa. Mr. Ames informed him that he had sold them 
all, but that he would let him have for his thousand dollars ten shares 
of Credit Mobilier stock, which he thought was better than the railroad 
bond. In answer to inquiries by Mr. Dawes Mr. Ames said the Credit | 
Mobilier Company had the contract to build the Union Pacific road, and 
thought they would make money out of it, and that it would be a good 
thing ; that he would guarantee that he should get 10 per cent. on his 
money, and that if at any time Mr. Dawes did not want the stock he 
would pay back his money with 10 per cent. interest. Mr. Dawes 
made some further inquiry in relation to the stock of Mr. John B. Alley, 
who said he thought it was good stock, but not as good as Mr. Ames 
thought, but that Mr. Ames’s guarantee would make it a perfectly safe 
investment. 

Mr. Dawes thereupon concluded to purchase the ten shares, and on 
the 11th of January he paid Mr. Ames $800, and in a few days there- 
after the balance of the price of this stock, at par and interest from July 
previous. In June, 1868, Mr. Ames received a dividend of 60 per 
cent. in money on this stock, and of it paid to Mr. Dawes $400, and ap- 
plied the balance of $200 upon accounts between them. This $400 was 
all that was paid over to Mr. Dawes as a dividend upon this stock. At 
some time prior to Decen. ber, 1868, Mr. Dawes was informed that a suit 
had been commenced in the courts of Pennsylvania by former owners of 
the charter of the Credit Mobilier, claiming that those then claiming and 
using it had no right todoso. Mr. Dawes thereupon informed Mr. Ames 
that as there was a litigation about the matter he did not desire to keep 
the stock. On the 9th of December, 1868, Mr. Ames and Mr. Dawes 
had a settlement of their matters in which Mr. Dawes was allowed for 
the money ke paid tor the stock with 10 per cent. interest upon it, and 
accounted to Mr. Ames for the $400 he had received as a dividend. Mr. 
Dawes received no other benefit .nder the contract than to get 10 per 
cent. upon his money, and «tier the settlement had no further interest 
in the stock. 
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MR. GLENNI W. SCOFIELD, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





In 1866 Mr. Scofield purchased some Cedar Rapids bonds of Mr. 
Ames, and in that year they had conversations about Mr. Scofield taking 
stock in the Credit Mobilier Company, but no contract was consum- 
mated. In December, 1867, Mr. Scofield applied to Mr. Ames to pnr- 
chase more Cedar Rapids bonds, when Mr. Ames suggested he should 
purchase some Credit Mobilier stock, and explained generally that it 
was a contracting company to buiid the Union Pacific road; that it was 
a Pennsylvania corporation, and he would like to have some Pennsyl- 
vanians in it; that he would sell it to him at par and interest, and that 
he would guarantee he should get 8 per cent. if Mr. Scofield would 
give him half the dividends above that. Mr. Scofield said he thought 
he would take $1,000 of the stock ; but before anything further was done 
Mr. Scofield was called home by sickness in his family. On his return, 
the latter part of January, 1868, he spoke to Mr. Ames about the stock, 
when Mr. Ames said he thought it was all sold, but he would take his 
money and give him a receipt, and get the stock for him if he could. 
Mr. Scotield thereupon paid Mr. Ames $1,041, and took his receipt there- 
for. 

Not long after Mr. Ames informed Mr. Scofield he could have the 
stock, but could not give him a certificate for it until he could get a 
larger certificate dividend. Mr. Scofield received the bond dividend 
of 80 per cent., which was payable January 3, 1868, taking a bond 
for $1,000 and paying Mr. Ames the difference. Mr. Ames received the 
60 per cent. cash dividend on the stock in June, 1868, and paid over 
to Mr. Scofield $600, the amount of it. 

Before the close of that session of Congress, which was toward the 
end of July, Mr. Scofield became, for some reason, disinclined to take 
the stock, and a settlement was made between them, by which Mr. 
Ames was to retain the Credit Mobilier stock and Mr. Scofield took a 
thousand dollars Union Pacific bond and ten shares of Union Pacific 
stock. 

The precise basis of the settlement does not appear, neither Mr. Ames 
nor Mr. Scofield having any full data in reference to it; Mr. Scofield 
thinks that be only received back his money and interest upon it, while 
Mr. Ames states that he thinks Mr. Scofield had ten shares of Union 
Pacific stock in addition. The committee do not deem it specially 
important to settle this difference of recollection. Since that settle- 
ment Mr. Scofield has had no interest in the Credit Mobilier stock and 
derived no benefit therefrom. 


MR. JOHN A. BINGHAM, OF OHIO. 


In December, 1867, Mr. Ames advised Mr. Bingham to invest in the 
stock of the Credit Mobilier, assuring him that it would return him his 
money with profitable dividends. Mr. Bingham agreed to take twenty 
shares, and about the 1st of February, 1868, paid to Mr. Ames the par 
value of the stock, for which Mr. Ames executed to him some receipt or 
agreement. Mr. Ames received all the dividends on the stock, whether 
in Union Pacific bonds, or stock, or money ; some were delivered to Mr. 
Bingham and some retained by Mr. Ames. The matter was not finally 
adjusted between them until February, 1872, when it was settled, Mr. 
Ames retaining the twenty shares of Credit Mobilier stock, and account- 
ing to Mr. Bingham for such dividends upon it as Mr. Bingham had not 
already received. Mr. Bingham was treated as the real owner of the 
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stock from the time of the agreement to take it, in December, 1867, to 
the settlement in February, 1872, and had the benefit of all the divi- 
dends uponit. Neither Mr. Ames nor Mr. Bingham had such records of 
their dealing as to be able to give the precise amount of those divi- 


dends. 
MR. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The committee find from the evidence that in the early part of the 
second session of the Fortieth Congress, and probably in December, 
1867, Mr. Ames agreed with Mr. Kelley to sell him ten shares of Credit 
Mobilier stock at par and interest from July 1, 1867. Mr. Kelley was 
not then prepared to pay for the stock, and Mr. Ames agreed to carry 
the stock for him until he could pay for it. On the third day of Janu- 
ary, 1868, there was a dividend of 80 per cent. on Credit Mobilier 
stock in Union Pacific bonds. Mr. Ames received the bonds, as the 
stock stood in his name, and sold them for 97 per cent. of their 
face. In June, 1868, there was a cash dividend of 60 per cent., which 
Mr. Ames also received. The proceeds of the bonds sold, and the cash 
dividends receivel by Mr. Ames, amounted to $1,376. The par value of 
the stock and interest thereon from the previous July amounted to 
$1,047; so that, after paying for the stock, there was a balance of divi- 
dends due Mr. Kdley of $329. On the 23d day of June, 1868, Mr. Ames 
gave Mr. Kelley a check for that sum on the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives, and Mr. Kelley received the money thereon. 

The committee find that Mr. Kelley then understood that the money 
he thus received was a balance of dividends due him after paying for 
the stock. 

All the subsequent dividends upon the stock were either in Union 
Pacific stock or bonds, and they were ail received by Mr. Ames. In 
September, 1868, Mr. Kelley received from Mr. Ames $750 in money, 
which was understood between them to be an advance to be paid out of 
dividends. There has never been any adjustment of the matter between 
them, and there is now an entire variance in the testimony of the two 
men as to what the transaction between them was, but the committee 
are unanimous in finding ‘he facts above stated. The evidence reported 
to the House gives some subsequent conversations and negotiations be- 
tween Mr. Kelley and Mr. Ames on this subject. The committee do not 
deem it material to refer tc it in their report. 


MR. JAMES A. GARFIELD, OF OHIO. 


The facts in regard to Mr, Garfield, as found by the committee, are 
identical with the case of Mr. Kelley to the point of reception of 
the check for $329. He agreed with Mr. Ames to take ten shares of 
Credit Mobilier stock, but Jid not pay for the same. Mr. Ames re- 
ceived the 80 per cent. divicend in bonds and sold them for 97 per cent., 
and also received the 60 per cent. cash dividend, which together paid 
the price of the stock and interest, and left a balance of $329. This sum 
was paid over to Mr. Garfielii by a check on the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
Mr. Garfield then understood this sum was the balance of dividends 
after paying for the stock. Mr. Ames received all the subsequent divi- 
dends, and the committee do not find that, since the payment of the 
$329, there has been any communication between Mr. Ames and Mr. 
Garfield on the subject until this investigation began. Some corre- 
spondence between Mr. Garfield and Mr. Ames, and some conversations be- 
tween them during this investigation, will be found in the reported tes- 
timony. 
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The committee do not find that Mr. Ames, in his negotiations with 
the persons above named, entered into any detail of the relations be- 
tween the Credit Mobilier Company and the Union Pacific Company, 
or gave them any specific information as to the amount of dividends 
they would be likely to receive further than has been already stated. 
They all knew from him, or otherwise, that the Credit Mobilier was a 
contracting company to build the Union Pacific road, but it does not 
appear that any of them knew that the profits and dividends were to be 
in stock and bonds of that company. 

The Credit Mobilier Company was a State corporation, not subject to 
congressional legislation, and the fact that its profits were expected to 
be derived from building the Union Pacific road did not, apparently, 
create such an interest in that company as to disqualify the holder of 
Credit Mobilier stock from participating in any legislation affecting the 
railroad company. In his negotiations with these members of Congress, 
Mr. Ames made no suggestion, that he desired to secure their favorable 
influence in Congress in favor of the railroad company, and whenever 
the question was raised as to whether the owners hip of chis stock would 
in any way interfere with or embarrass them in their action as members 
of Congress, he assured them it would not. 

The committee, therefore, do not find, as to the members of the pres- 
ent House above named, that they were aware of the object of Mr. 
Ames, or that they had any other purpose in taking this stock than to 
make a profitable investment. It is apparent that those who advanced 
their money to pay for their stock present more the appearance of ordi- 
pary investors than those who did not, but the committee do not feel at 
liberty to find any corrupt purpose or knowledge founded upon the fact 
of non-payment alone. 

It ought also to be observed that those gentlemen who surrendered 
their stock to Mr. Ames before there was any public excitement upon 
the subject, do not profess to have done so upon any idea of impropriety 
in holding it, but for reasons affecting the value and security of the in- 
vestment. But the committee believe that they must have telt that 
there was something so out of the ordinary course of business in the 
extraordinary dividends they were receiving as to render the invest- 
ment itself suspicious, and that this was ove of the motives of their 
action. 

The committee have not been able to find that any of these members 
of Congress have been affected in their official action in consequence of 
their interest in Credit Mobilier stock. 

It has been suggested that the fact that none of this stock was trans- 
ferred to those with whom Mr. Ames contrac:ed was a circumstance from 
which a sense of impropriety, if not corraption, was to be inferred. 
The committee believe this is capable of explanation without such infer- 
ence. The profits of building the road, uncer the Ames contract, were 
only to be divided among such holders of Credit Mobilier stock as should 
come in and become parties to certain conditions set out in the contract 
of transfer to the trustees, so that a transfer from Mr. Ames to new 
holders would cut off the right to dividends from the trustees, unless 
they also became parties to the agreement; and this the committee be- 
lieve to be the true reason why no transfers were made. 

The committee are also of opinion that there was a satisfactory reason 
for delay on Mr. Ames’s part to close settlements with some of these 
gentlemen for stock and bonds he had received as dividends upon the 
stock contracted to them. In the fall of 1868 Mr. McComb commenced 
a suit against the Credit Mobilier Company and Mr. Ames and others, 
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claiming to be entitled to two hundred and fifty shares of the Credit 
Mobilier stock upon a subscription for stock to that amount. That suit 
is still pending. If McComb prevailed in that suit, Mr. Ames might be 
compelled to surrender so much of the stock assigned to him as trust: e, 
and he was not therefore anxious to have the stock go out of his hands 
until that suit was terminated. It ought also to be stated that no one 
of the present members of the House above named appears to have 
had any knowledge of the dealings of Mr. Ames with other members. 

The committee do not find that either of the above-named gentiemen, 
in contracting with Mr. Ames, had any corrupt motive or purpose him- 
self, or was aware that Mr. Ames had any, nor did either of them sup- 
pose he was guilty of any impropriety or even indelicacy in becoming a 
purchaser of this stock. Had it appeared that these gentlemen were 
aware of the enormous dividends upon this stock, and how they were to 
be earned, we could not thus acquit them. And here as well as anywhere, 
the committee may allude to that subject. Congress had chartered the 
Union Pacific road, given to it a liberal grant of lands, and promised a 
liberal loan of Government bonds, to be delivered as fast as sections of 
the road were completed. As these alone might not be sufficient to com- 
plete the road, Congress authorized the company to issue their own 
bonds for the deficit, and secured them by a mortgage upon the road, 
which should be a lien prior to that of the Government. Congress never 
intended that the owners of the road should execute a mortgage on 
the road prior to that of the Government, to raise money to put into 
their own pockets, but only to build the road. 

The men who controlled the Union Pacific seem to have adopted as 
the basis of their action the right to incumber the road by a mortgage 
prior to that of the Government to the full extent, whether the money 
was needed for the construction of the road or not. 

It was clear enough they could not do this directly and in terms, and 
therefore they resorted to the device of contracting with themselves to 
build the road, and fix a price high enough to require the issue of bonds 
to the full extent, and then divide the bonds or the proceeds of them 
under the name of profits on the contract. All those acting in the mat- 
ter seem to have been fully aware of this, and that this was to be the 
effect of the transaction. The sudden rise of value of Credit Mobilier 
stock was the result of the adoption of this scheme. Any undue and 
unreasonable profits thus made by themselves were as much a fraud upon 
the Government as if they had sold their bonds and divided the money 
without going through the form of denominating them profits oa build- 
ing the road. 

Now had these facts been known to these gentlemen, and had they 
understood they were to share in the proceeds of the scheme, they would 
have deserved the severest censure. 

Had they kn own only that the profits were to be paid in stock and 
bonds of the Union Pacific Company, and so make them interested in 
it, we cannot agree to the doctrine, which has been urged before us and 
elsewhere, that it was perfectly legitimate for members of Congress to 
invest in a corporation deriving all its rights from and subject at all 
times to the action of Congress. 

In such case the rules of the House, as well as the rules of decency, 
would require such member to abstain from voting on any question 
affecting his interest. But, after accepting the position of a member of 
Congress, we do not think he has the right to disqualify himself trom 
acting upon subjects likely to come before Congress without some higher 
and more urgent motive than merely to make a profitable investment. 
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But it is not so much to be feared that in such case an interested mem- 
ber would vote as that he would exercise his influence by personal ap. 
peal to his fellow-members, and by other modes, which often is far more 
potent than a single silent vote. 

We do not think any member ought to feel so confident of his own 
strength as to allow himself to be brought into this temptation. We 
think Mr. Ames judged shrewdly in saying that a man is much more 
likely to be watchful of his own interests than those of other people. 
But there is a broader view still which we think ought to be taken. 
This country is fast becoming filled with gigantic corporations, wielding 
and controlling immense aggregations of money, and thereby command. 
ing great influence and power. It is notorious in many State legisla- 
tures that these influences are often controlling, so that in effect they 
become the ruling power of the State. Within a few years Congress 
has, to some extent, been brought within similar influences, and the 
knowledge of the public on that subject has brought great discredit upon 
the body, far more, we believe, than there were facts to justify. 

But such is the tendency of the time, and the belief is far too general 
that all men can be ruled with money, and that the use of such means 
to carry public measures is legitimate and proper. No member of 
Congress ought to place himself in circumstances of suspicion, so that 
any discredit of the body shall arise on his account. It is of the highest 
importance that the national legislature should be free of all taint of 
corruption, and it is of almost equal necessity that the people should 
feel confident that it is so. 

In a free government like ours, we cannot expect the people will long 
respect the laws, if they lose respect for the law-makers. 

For these reasons we think it behooves every man in Congress or in 
any public position to hold himself aloof, as far as possible, from all 
such influences, that he may not only be enabled to look at every public 
question with an eye only to the public good, but that his conduct and 
motives be not suspected or questioned. The only criticism the commit- 
tee feel compelled to make on the action of these members in taking this 
stock is that they were not sufticiently careful in ascertaining what 
they were getting, and that in their judgment the assurance of a good 
investment was all the assurance they needed. We commend to them, 
and to all men, the letter of the venerable Senator Bayard, in response 
to an offer of some of this stock, found on page 74 of the testimony. 

The committee find nothing in the conduct or motives of either of 
these members, in taking this stock, that calls for any recommendation 
by the committee of the House. 


MR. JAMES BROOKS, OF NEW YORK. 


The case of Mr. Brooks stands upon a different state of facts from 
any of those already given. The committee find from the evidence as 
follows: Mr. Brooks had been a warm advocate of a Pacific Railroad, 
both in Congress and in the public press. After persons interested in 
the Union Pacific road had obtained control of the Credit Mobilier char- 
ter and organized under it for the purpose of making it a construction 
company to build the road, Dr. Durant, who was then the leading man 
in the enterprise, made great efforts to get the stock of the Credit 
Mobilier taken. Mr. Brooks was a friend of Dr. Durant, and he made 
some efforts to aid Dr. Durant in getting subscriptions for the stock, 
introduced the matter to some capitalists of New York, but his efforts 
were not crowned with success. 
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During this period Mr. Brooks had talked with Dr. Durant about 
taking some of the stock for himself, and had spoken of taking fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars of it, but no definite contract was made 
between them, and Mr. Brooks was under no legal obligation to take 
the stock, or Durant to give it to him. In October, 1867, Mr. Brooks 
was appointed by the President one of the Government directors of the 
Union Pacific road. In December, 1867, after the stock of the Credit 
Mobilier was understood, by those familiar with the affairs between the 
Union Pacific and the Credit Mobilier, to be worth very much more than 
par, Mr. Brooks applied to Dr. Durant, and claimed that he should 
have two hundred shares of Credit Mobilier stock. It does not appear 
that Mr. Brooks claimed he had any legal contract for stock that he 
could enforce, or that Durant considered himself in any way legally 
bound to let him have any, but still, on account of what had been said, 
and the efforts of Mr. Brooks to aid him, he considered himself under 
obligation to satisfy Mr. Brooks in the matter. 

The stock had been so far taken up, and was then in such demand, 
that Durant could not well comply with Brooks’s demand for two hun- 
dred shares. After considerable negotiation, it was finally adjusted 
between them by Durant’s agreeing to let Brooks have one hundred 
shares of Credit Mobilier stock, and giving him with it $5,000 of Union 
Pacific bonds, and $20,000 of Union Pacific stock. Dr. Durant testifies 
that he then considered Credit Mobilier stock worth double the par 
value, and that the bonds and stock he was to give Mr. Brooks worth 
about $9,000, so that he saved about $1,000 by not giving Brooks the 
additional hundred shares he claimed. After the negotiation had been 
concluded between Mr. Brooks and Dr. Durant, Mr. Brooks said that 
as he was a Government director of the Union Pacific road, and as the 
law provided such directors should not be stockholders in that com- 
pany, he would not hold this stock, and directed Dr. Durant to transfer 
it to Charles H. Neilson, his son-in-law. The whole negotiation with 
Durant was conducted by Mr. Brooks himself, and Neilson had noth- 
ing to do with the transaction, except to receive the transfer. The 
$10,000 to pay for the one hundred shares was paid by Mr. Brooks, and 
he received the $5,000 of Pacific bonds which came with the stock. 

The certificate of transfer of the hundred shares from Durant to 
Neilson is dated December 26, 1867. On the3d of January, 1868, there 
was a dividend of 80 per cent. in Union Pacific bonds paid on the 
Credit Mobilier stock. The bonds were received by Neilson, but passed 
over at once to Mr. Brooks. It is claimed, both by Mr. Brooks and 
Neilson, that the $10,000 paid by Mr. Brooks for the stock was a loan of 
that sum by him to Neilson, and that the bonds he received from 
Durant, and those received for the dividend, were delivered and held by 
him as collateral security for the loan. 

No note or obligation was given for the money by Neilson, nor, so far 
as we can learn from either Brooks or Neilson, was any account or 
memorandum of the transaction kept by either of them. At the time 
of the arrangement or settlement above spoken of between Brooks and 
Durant, there was nothing said about Mr. Brooks being entitled to have 
50 per cent. more stock by virtue of his ownership of the hundred 
Shares. Neither Brooks nor Durant thought of any such thing. 

Some time after the transfer of the shares to Neilson, Mr. Brooks 
called on Sidney Dillon, then the president of the Credit Mobilier, and 
claimed he or Neilson was entitled to fifty additional shares of the stock, 
by virtue of the purchase of the one hundred shares of Durant. 

This was claimed by Mr. Brooks as his right by virtue of the 50 
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per cent. increase of the stock hereinbefore described. Mr. Dillon said 
he did not know how that was, but he would consult the leading stock 
holders, and be governed by them. Mr. Dillon, in order to justify himsel- 
in the transaction, got up a paper authorizing the issue of fifty shares 
of the stock to Mr. Brooks, and procured it to be signed by most of the 
principal shareholders. After this had been done, «in entry of filty shares 
was made on the stock-ledger to some person other than Neilson. The 
name in two places on the book has been erased, and the name of 
Neilson inserted. The committee are satisfied that the stock was first 
entered on the books in Mr. Brooks’s name. 

Mr. Neilson soon after called for the certificate for the fifty shares, 
and on the 29th of February, 1868, the certificate was issued to him, and 
the entry on the stock-book was changed to Neilson. 

Neilson procured Mr. Dillon to advance the money to pay for the 
stock, and at the same time delivered to Dillon $4,000 Union Pacific 
bonds, and fifty shares of Union Pacific stock as collateral security, 
These bonds and stock were a portion of dividends received at the time, 
as he was allowed to receive the same per centage of dividends on these 
fifty shares that had previously been paid on the hundred. -This matter 
has never been adjusted between Neilson and Dillon. Brooks and 
Neilson both testify they never paid Dillon. Dillon thinks he has 
received his pay, as he has not now the collaterals in his possession, If 
he has been paid it is provable that it was from the collaterals in some 
form. The subject has never been named between Dillon and Neilson 
since Dillon advanced the money, and no one connected with the trans- 
action seems able to give any further light upon it. The whole business 
by which these fifty shares were procured was done by Mr. Brooks. Neil- 
son knew nothing of any right to have them, and only went for the cer- 
tificate when told to do so by Mr. Brooks. 

The committee find that no such right to fifty shares additional stock 
passed by the transfer of the hundred. And from Mr. Brooks’s familiarity 
with the affairs of the company, the committee believe he must have 
known his claim to them was unfounded. The question naturally 
arises, How was he able to procure them? The stock at this time by the 
stockholders was considered worth three or four times its par value. 
Nielson sustained no relations to any of these people that commanded 
any favor, and if he could have used any influence he did not attempt 
it; if he had this right he was unaware of it till told by Mr. Brooks, 
and left the whole matter in his hands. It is clear that the shares were 
procured by the sole efforts of Mr. Brooks, and, as the stockholders who 
consented to it supposed, for the benefit of Mr. Brooks. What power 
had Mr. Brooks to enforce an unfounded claim, to have for $5,000, stock 
worth $15,000 or $20,000? Mr. McComb swears that he heard conver- 
sation between Mr. Brooks and Mr. John B. Alley, a large stockholder, 
and one of the executive committee, in which Mr. Brovks urged that 
he should have the additional filty shares, because he was or would pro- 
care himself to be made a Government director, and also that, being a 
member of Congress, he “ would take care of the democratic side of the 
House.” 

Mr. Brooks and Mr. Alley both deny having bad any such conversa- 
tion, or that Mr. Brooks ever made such a statement to Mr. Alley. If, 
therefore, this matter rested wholly upon the testimony of Mr. McComb, 
the committee would not feel justified in finding that Mr. Brooks pro- 
cured the stock by such use of his official position; but all the circum- 
stances seem to point exactly in that direction, and we can find no other 
satistactory solution of the question above propounded. Whatever 
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claim Mr. Brooks had to stock, either legal or moral, had been adjusted 
and satisfied by Dr. Durant. Whether he was getting this stock for 
himself or to give to his son-in-law, we believe, from the circumstances 
attending the whole transaction, that he obtained it knowing that it was 
yielded to its official position and influence, and with the intent to 
secure his favor and influence in such positions. Mr. Brooks claims 
that he has had no interest in this stock whatever; that the benefit and 
advantage of his right to have it he gave to Mr. Neilson, his son-in-law, 
and that he has had all the dividends upon it. The committee are 
unable to find this to be the case, for in their judgment all the facts and 
circumstances show Mr. Brooks to be the real and substantial owner, 
and that Neilson’s ownership is merely nominal and colorable. 

In June, 1868, there was a cash dividend of $9,000 upon this one hun- 
dred and fifty shares of stock. Neilson received it, of course, as the 
stock was in his name; but on the same day it was paid over to Mr. 
Brooks, as Neilson says, to pay so much of the $10,000 advanced by Mr. 
Brooks to pay for the stock. This, then, repaid all but $1,000 of the 
loan; but Mr. Brooks continued to hold $16,000 of Union Pacific bonds, 
which Neilson says he gave him as collateral security, and to draw the 
interest upon all but $5,000. The interest upon the others, Neilson says, 
he was permitted to draw and retain, but at one time in his testimony 
he spoke of the amount he was allowed as being Christmas and New 
Year’s presents. Neilson says that during the last summer he borrowed 
$14,000 of Mr. Brooks, and he now owes Mr. Brooks nearly as much as 
the collaterals; but, according to his testimony, Mr. Brooks for four 
years held $16,000 in bonds as security for $1,000, and received the in- 
terest on $11,000 of the collaterals. No accounts appear to have been 
kept between Mr. Brooks and Neilson, and doubtless what sums he has 
received from Mr. Brooks, out of the dividends, were int2nded as pres- 
ents rather than as deliveries of money belonging to him. 

Mr. Brooks's efforts procured the stock; his money paid for it; all the 
cash dividends he has received ; and he holds all the bonds, except those 
Dillon received, which seem to have been applied toward paying for 
the fifty shares. Without further comment on the evidence, the com- 
mittee find that the one hundred and fifty shares of stock appearing on 
the books of the Credit Mobilier in the name of Neilson were really the 
stock of Mr. Brooks, and subject to his control, and that it was so 
understood by both the parties. Mr. Brooks had taken such an 
interest in the Credit Mobilier Company, and was so connected with 
Dr. Durant, that he must be regarded as having full knowledge of the 
relations between that company and the railroad company, and of the 
contracts between them. He must have known the cause of the sudden 
increase in value of the Credit Mobilier stock, and how the large expected 
profits were to be made. We have already expressed our views of the 
propriety of a member of Congress becoming the owner of stock, pos- 
sessing this knowledge. 

But Mr. Brooks was not only a member of Congress, but he was a 
Government director of the Union Pacific Company. As such it was 
his duty to guard and watch over the interests of the Government in 
the road and to see that they were protected and preserved. To insure 
such faithfulness on the part of Government directors, Congress wisely 
provided that they should not be stockholders in the road. Mr. Brooks 
readily saw that, though becoming a stockholder in the Credit Mobilier 
was not forbidden by the letter of the law, yet it was a violation of its 
spirit and essence, and therefore had the stock placed in the name of 
his son-in-law. The transfer of the Oakes Ames contract to the trustees 
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and the building of the road under that contract, from which the enor. 
mous dividends were derived, were all during Mr. Brooks’s official life as 
a Government director, must have been within his knowledge, and yet 
passed without the slightest opposition from him. The committee be. 
lieved this could not have been done without an entire disregard of his 
official obligation and duty, and that while appointed to guard the pub. 
lic interests in the road he joined himself with the promoters of a 
scheme whereby the Government was to be defrauded, and shared in 
the spoil. 

In the conclusions of fact upon the evidence, the committee are 
entirely agreed. 

In considering what action we ought to recommend to the House 
upon these facts, the committee encounter a question which has been 
much debated : Has this House power and jurisdiction to inquire concern. 
ing offenses committed by its members prior to their election, and to 
punish them by censure or expulsion? The committee are unanimous 
upon the right of jurisdiction of this House over the cases of Mr. Ames 
and Mr. Brooks, upon the facts found in regard to them. Upon the 
question of jurisdiction the committee present the following views: 

The Constitution, in the fifth section of the first article, defines the 
power of either House as follows: 

“Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two- 
thirds expel a member.’ 

It will be observed that there is no qualification of the power, but 
there is an important qualification of the manner of its exercise—it 
must be done “with the concurrence of two-thirds.” 

The close analogy between this power and the power of impeachment 
is deserving of consideration. 

The great purpose of the power of impeachment is to remove an unfit 
and unworthy incumbent from office, and though a judgment of im- 
peachinent may to some extent operate as punishment, that is not its 
principal object. Members of Congress are not subject to be impeached, 
but may be expelled, and the principal purpose of expulsion is not as 
punishment, but to remove a member whose character and conduct 
show that he is an unfit man to participate in the deliberations and 
decisions of the body, and whose presence in it tends to bring the body 
into contempt and disgrace. 

In both cases it is a power of purgation and purification to be exer- 
cised for the public safety, and, in the case of expulsion, for the protec- 
tion and character of the House. The Constitution defines the causes 
of impeachment, to wit, “ treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” The office of the power of expulsion is so much the same 
as that of the power to impeach that we think it may be safely assumed 
that whatever would be a good cause of impeachment would also be a 
good cause of expulsion. 

It has never been contended that the power to impeach for any of the 
causes enumerated was intended to be restricted to those which might 
occur after appointment to a civil office, so that a civil officer who had 
secretly committed such offense before his appointment should not be 
subject upon detection and exposure to be convicted and removed from 
office. Every consideration of justice and sound policy would seem to 
require that the public interests be secured, and those chosen to be their 
guardians be free from the pollution of high crimes, no matter at what 
time that pollution had attached. 

If this be so in regard to other civil officers, under institutions which 
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rest upon the intelligence and virtue of the people, can it well be claimed 
that the law-making Representative may be vile and criminal with im- 
punity, provided the evidences of his corruption are found to aniedate 
his election ? 

In the report made to the Senate by John Quincy Adams in Decem- 
ber, 1807, upon the case of John Smith, of Ohio, the following language 
isused: “'The power of expelling a member for misconduct results, on the 
principles of common sense, from the interests of the nation that the high 
trust of legislation shall be invested in pure hands. When the trust 
is elective, it is not to be presumed that the constituent body will com- 
mit the deposit to the keeping of worthless characters. But when a 
man whom his fellow-citizens have honored with their confidence on a 
pledge of a spotless reputation, has degraded himself by the commission 
of infamous crimes, which become suddenly and unexpectedly revealed 
to the world, defective indeed would be that institution which should 
be impotent to discard from its bosom the contagion of such a member ; 
which should have no remedy of amputation to apply until the poison 
had reached the heart.” 

The case of Smith was that of a Senator, who, after his election, but 
not during a session of the Senate, had been involved in the treasonable 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr. Yet the reasoning is general, and was to 
antagonize some positions which had been taken in the case of Marshall, 
a Senator from Kentucky; the Senate in that case having, among other 
reasons, declined to take jurisdiction of the charge for the reason that 
the alleged offense had been committed prior to the Senator’s election, 
and was matter cognizable by the criminal courts of Kentucky. None 
of the commentators upon the Constitution or upon parliamentary law 
assign any such limitation as to the time of the commission of the offense, 
or the nature of it, which shall control and limit the power of expulsion. 
On the contrary, they all assert that the power in its very nature isa 
discretionary one, to be exercised of course with grave circumspection 
at all times, and only for good cause. Story, Kent, and Sergeant, all 
seem to accept and rely upon the exposition of Mr. Adams in the Smith 
case assound. May, in his Parliamentary Practice, page 59, enumerates 
the causes for expulsion from Parliament, but he nowhere intimates that 
the offense must have been committed subsequent to the election. 

When it is remembered that the framers of our Constitution were 
familiar with the parliamentary law of England, and must have had in 
mind the then recent contest over Wilkes’s case, it is impossible to con- 
clude that they meant to limit the discretion of the Houses as to the 
causes of expulsion. It is a received principle of construction that the 
Constitution is to be interpreted according to the known rules of law 
at the time of its adoption, and therefore, when we find them dealing 
with a recognized subject of legislative authority, and while studiously 
qualifying and restricting the manner of its exercise, assigning no lim- 
itations to the subject-matter itselt, they must be assumed to have in- 
tended to leave that to be determined according to established princi- 
ples, as a high prerogative power to be exercised according to the 
sound discretion of the body. It was not to be apprehended that two- 
thirds of the Representatives of the people would ever exercise this 
power in any capricious or arbitrary manner, or trifle with or trample 
upon constitutional rights. At the same time it could not be foreseen 
what necessities for self-preservation or self-purification might arise in 
the legislative body. Therefore it was that they did not, and would 
not, undertake to limit or define the boundaries of those necessities. 

The doctrine that the jurisdiction of the House over its members is 
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exclusively confined to matters arising subsequent to their election, and 
that the body is bound to retain the vilest criminal as a member if his 
criminal secret was kept until his election was secured, has been sup- 
posed by many to have been established and declared in the famous 
case of John Wilkes before alluded to. A short statement of that case 
will show how fallacious is that supposition. Wilkes had been elected 
a member of Parliament for Middlesex, and in 1764 was expelled for 
having published a libel on the ministry. He was again elected and 
again expelled for a similar offense on the 3d of February, 1769. Being 
again elected on the 17th of February, 1769, the commons passed the 
following resolution: “That John Wilkes, esq., having been in this ses- 
sion of Parliament expelled this house, was and is incapable of being 
elected a member to serve in this present Parliament.” Wilkes was 
again elected, but the House of Commons declared the seat vacant and 
ordered a new election. At this election Wilkes was again elected by 
1,143 votes, against 296 for his competitor, Luttrell. 

On the 15th of April, 1769, the house decided that by the previous 
action Wilkes had become ineligible, and that the votes given for him 
were void and could not be counted, and gave the seat to Luttrell. Sub- 
sequently, in 1783, the House of Commons declared the resolution of 
February 17, 1769, which had asserted the incapacity of an expelled 
member to be re-elected to the same Parliament, to be subversive of the 
rights of the electors, and expunged it from the journal. It will be seen 
from this concise statement of Wilkes’s case that the question was not 
raised as to the power of the house to expel a member tor offenses com- 
mitted prior to his election; the point decided, and afterward most prop- 
erly expunged, was that expulsion per se rendered the expelled nem- 
ber legally ineligible, and that votes cast for him could not be counted. 
Wikes’s offense was of purely a political character, not involving moral 
turpitude; he had attacked the ministry in the press, and the proceed- 
ings against him in Parliament were then claimed to be a partisan po- 
litical persecution, subversive of the rights of the people and of the 
liberty of the press. These proceedings in Wilkes’s case took place 
during the appearance of the famous Junius letters, and several of them 
are devoted to the discussion of them. The doctrine that expulsion 
creates ineligibility was attacked and exposed by him with great force. 
But he concedes that if the cause of expulsion be one that renders a man 
unfit and unworthy to be a member, he may be expelied for that cause 
as often as he shall be elected. 

The case of Matteson, in the House of Representatives, has also 
often been quoted as a precedent for this limitation of jurisdiction. In 
the proceedings and debates of the House upon that case it will be 
seen that this was one among many grounds taken in the debate ; but 
as the whole subject was ended by being laid on the table, it is quite 
impossible to say what was decided by the House. It appeared, how- 
ever, in that case that the charge against Matteson had become public, 
and his letter upon which the whole charge rested had been published 
and circulated through his district during the canvass preceding his 
election. This fact, we judge, had a most important influence in deter- 
mining the action of the House in his case. 

The committee have no occasion in this report to discuss the question 
as to the power or duty of the House in a case where a constituency, 
with a full knowledge of the objectionable character of a man, have 
selected him to be their Representative. It is hardly a case to be sup- 
posed that any constituency, with a full knowledge that a man had 
been guilty of an offense involving moral turpitude, would elect him 
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The majority of the committee are not prepared to concede such a man 
could be forced upon the House, and would not consider the expulsion 
of such a2 man any violation of the rights of the electors, for while the 
electors have rights that should be respected, the House as a body has 
rights also that should be protected and preserved. But that in such 
case the judgment of the constituency would be entitled to the greatest 
consideration, and that this should form an important element in its 
determination, is readily admitted. 

It is universally conceded, as we believe, that the House has ample 
jurisdiction to punish or expel a member for an offense committed 
during his term as a member, though committed during a vacation of 
Congress and in no way connected with his duties as a member. ‘Upon 
what principle is it that such a jurisdiction can be maintained? It 
must be upon one or both of the following: that the offense shows 
him to be an unworthy and improper man to be a member, or that 
his conduct brings odium and reproach upon the body. But suppose 
the offense has been committed prior to his election, but comes to light 
afterward, is the effect upon his own character, or the reproach and dis- 
grace upon the body, if they allow him to remain a member, any the 
less? We can see no difference in principle in the two cases, and to 
attempt any would be to create a purely technical and arbitrary distine- 
tion, having no just foundation. In our judgment, the time is not at 
all material, except it be coupled with the further fact that he was re- 
elected with a knowledge on the part of his constituents of what he 
had been guilty, and in such event we have given our views of the effect. 

It seems to us absurd to say that an election has given a man _ politi- 
cal absolution for an offense which was unknown to his constituents. 
If it be urged again, as it has sometimes been, that this view of the 
power of the House, and the true ground of its proper exercise, may be 
laid hold of and used improperly, it may be answered that no rule, 
however narrow and limited, that may be adopted can prevent it. If 
two-thirds of the House shall see fit to expel a man because they do not 
like his political or religious principles, or without any reason at all, they 
have the power, and there is no remedy except by appeal to the people. 
Such exercise of the power would be wrongful, and violative of the 
principles of the Constitution, but we see no encouragement of such wrong 
in the views we hold. 

It is the duty of each House to exercise its rightful functions upon 
appropriate occasions, and to trust that those who come after them will 
be no less faithful to duty, and no less jealous for the rights of free 
popular representation than themselves. It will be quite time enough 
to square other cases with right reason and principle when they arise. 
Perhaps the best way to prevent them will be to maintain strictly pub- 
lic integrity and public honor in all cases as they present themselves. 
Nor do we imagine that the people of the United States wiil charge 
their servants with invading their privileges when they confine them- 
selves to the preservation of a standard of official integrity which the 
common instincts of humanity recognize as essential to all social order 
and good government. 

The foregoing are the views which we deem proper to submit upon 
the general question of the jurisdiction of the House over its members. 
But apart from these general views, the committee are of opinion that 
the facts found in the present case amply justify the taking jurisdiction 
over them, for the following reasons: 

The subject-matter upon which the action of members was intended 
to be influenced was of a continuous character, and was as likely to be 
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a subject of congressional action in future Congresses as in the Fortieth. 
The influences brought to bear on members were as likely to be opera- 
tive upon them in the future as in the present, and were so intended, 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Brooks have both continued members of the House 
to the present time, and so have most of the members upon whom these 
influences were sought to be exerted. The committee are, therefore, of 
opinion that the acts of these men may properly be treated as offenses 
against the present House, and so within its jurisdiction upon the most 
limited rule. 

Two members of the committee, Messrs. Niblack and McCrary, pre- 
fer to express no opinion on the general jurisdictional questions dis- 
cussed in the report, and rest their judgment wholly on the ground last 
stated. 

In relation to Mr. Ames, he sold to several members of Congress 
stock of the Credit Mobilier Company, at par, when it was worth double 
that amount or more, with the purpose and intent thereby to influence 
their votes and decisions upon matters to come before Congress. 

The facts found in the report as to Mr. Brooks, show that he used 
the influence of his official positions as member of Congress and Goy- 
ernment director in the Union Pacific Railroad Company, to get fifty 
shares of the stock of the Credit Mobilier Company, at par, when it was 
worth three or four times that sum, knowing that it was given to him 
with intent to influence his votes and decisions in Congress, and his 
action as a Government director. 

The sixth section of the act of February 26, 1853, 10 Stat. United 
States, 171, is in the following words : 

“Tf any person or persons shall, directly or indirectly, promise, offer, 
or give, or cause or procure to be promised, offered, or given, any 
money, goods, right in action, bribe, present, or reward, or any prom- 
ise, contract, undertaking, obligation, or security for the payment or 
delivery of any money, goods, right in action, bribe, present, or reward, 
or any other valuable thing whatever, to any member of the Senate or 
House of Representatives of the United States, after his election as 
such member, and either before or after he shall have qualified and 
taken his seat, or to any officer of the United States, or person holding 
any place of trust or profit, or discharging any official function under or 
in connection with any Department of the Government of the United 
States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of the United 
States. after the passage of this act, with intent to influence his vote or 
decision on any question, matter, cause, or proceeding which may then 
be pending, or may by law, or under the Constitution of the United 
States, be brought before him in his official capacity, or in his place of 
trust or profit, and shall thereof be convicted, such person or persons 
so offering, promising, or giving, or causing or procuring to be prom- 
ised, offered, or given, any such money, goods, right in action, bribe, 
present, or reward, or any promise, contract, undertaking, obligation, 
or security for the payment or delivery of any money, goods, right in 
action, bribe, present, or reward, or other valuable thing whatever, and 
the member, officer, or person who shall in anywise accept or receive 
the same, or any part thereof, shall be liable to indictment as for a high 
crime and misdemeanor in any of the courts of the United States having 
jurisdiction for the trial of crimes and misdemeanors; and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding three times the amount s0 
offered, promised, or given, and imprisoned in the penitentiary not 
exceeding three years; and the person so convicted of so accepting or 
receiving the same, or any part thereof, if an officer or person holding 
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any such place of trust or profit as aforesaid, shall forfeit his office or 
place; and any person so convicted under this section shall forever be 
disqualified to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States. 

In the judgment of the committee, the facts reported in regard to Mr. 
Ames and Mr. Brooks would have justified their conviction under the 
above-recited statute and subjected them to the penalties therein pro- 
vided. 

The committee need not enlarge upon the dangerous character of these 
offenses. The sense of Congress is shown by the severe penalty de- 
nounced by the statute itself. The offenses were not violations of pri- 
vate rights, but were against the very life of a constitutional Govern- 
ment by poisoning the fountain of legislation. 

The duty devolved upon the committee has been of a most painful and 
delicate character. They have performed it to the best of their ability. 
They have proceeded with the greatest care and deliberation, for while 
they desired to do their full duty to the House and the country, they 
were most anxious not to do injustice to any man. In forming their 
conclusions they have intended to be entirely cool and dispassionate, 
not to allow themselves to be swerved by any popular fervor on the one 
hand, or any feeling of personal favor and sympathy on the other. 

The committee submit to the House and recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions : 

1. Whereas Mr. Oakes Ames, a Representative in this House from 
the State of Massachusetts, has been guilty of selling to members of 
Congress shares of stock in the Credit Mobilier of America, for prices 
much below the true value of such stock, with intent thereby to influence 
the votes and decisions of such members in matters to be brought before 
Congress for action: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. Oakes Ames be, and he is hereby, expelled from 
his seat as a member of this House. 

2. Whereas Mr. James Brooks, a Representative in this House from 
the State of New York, did procure the Credit Mobilier Company to 
issue and deliver to Charles H. Neilson, for the use and benefit of said 
Brooks, fifty shares of the stock of said company, at a price much below 
its real value, well knowing that the same was so issued and delivered 
with intent to influence the votes and decisions of said Brooks, as a 
member of the House, in matters to be brought before Congress for ac- 
tion, and also to influence the action of said Brooks as a Government 
director in the Union Pacific Railroad Company: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. James Brooks be, and he is hereby, expelled from 
his seat as a member of this House. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., December 1, 1873. 
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The net expenditures by warrants during the same period were— 
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balance in the Treasury. ........-.. 31, 730, 000 00 
Leaving net disbursements on account of loans... . - 18, 768, 335 58 













Salance in the Treasury June 30, 1873. 399, 462, 028 50 
To which add special deposit of legal- 
tender notes for redemption of cer- 

tificates of deposit, added above... 31, 730, 000 00 





Total cash balance July 1, 1873..............- 


309, 113, 580 91 


131, 192, 028 50 








Total 


440, 305, 609 41 













By the foregoing statement it will be seen that the 
net revenues for the fiscal year were...........-. 
And the ordinary expenses.....................--. 


333, 738, 204 67 
290, 345, 245 33 








Leaving a surplus revenue of................ 


43, 392, 959 34 
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Which has been applied to the reduction of the 
debt, as follows: 

Reduction of principal account, exclusive of certifi- 

CAVEEEOIMOECNOSIO: Saat nee Bite e eae oe aes kate $50, 498, 335 58 
Decrease of cash in the Treasury, exclusive of special 

deposit of United States notes for redemption of 

certificates of deposit, as compared with June 30, 

a AR ea 8 les de Need eee wat ears 7,105,376 24 





ee ee ere eee ee 43, 392, 959 34 


This statement treats solely of the principal of the debt. By the 
monthly debt statement of the public debt, into which enter the 
accrued interest, interest due and unpaid, and the cash in the Treas- 
ury, as ascertained on the day of publication, as well as the principal 
of the debt, the reduction of the debt during the past year amounted to 
$43,667,630 05; and the total reduction from March 1, 1869, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1878, has been $383,629,783 59, the annual saving of interest 


resulting therefrom being $27,452,952 O4. 


RECEIPTS, &¢., FOR FIRST QUARTER OF FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 











1874. 

The receipts during the first quarter of the current fiscal year were— 
LERUILOT COLLIS T0110) rere er ne $49, 195, 403 68 
From sales of public lands..............-........-- 573, 768 07 
irom intermal TEVenue... 2.22... 5 526th ees eee ean 25, 640, 454 41 
From tax on circulation, &e¢., of national banks... - . 3, 490, 743 66 
From repayment of interest by Pacifie Railways .. . . 198, 970 56 
From customs’ fines, &@......0 2.222.222. eee ee eee 438, 514 21 
From consular, patent, and other fees...........--. 503, 941 12 
From proceeds of Government property... .....---- 303, 765 32 
From miscellaneous sources.........-.....-------- 1, 507, 931 21 

Neb Ordinary TeCeIPtS=../502 2a. w tee eee es 81, 853, 492 24 

From premium on sales of coin............-------- 2, 350, 818 34 
From Government of Great Britain—payment of the 

award of the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva. . . . 15, 500, 000 00 

I oe ed Cae eek ies okt Awases 99, 704, 310 58 

Balance in Treasury June 30, 1873............---- 131, 192, 028 50 

Mota aVal AIO... <62 2550206008 sey Se Aa 230, 896, 339 08 
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The expenditures during the same period were as follows : 
For civil and miscellaneous expenses, including public 


buildings, light-houses, and collecting the revenues $17, 372,293 60 


¢ 


Huot me URNS ere erence ote eames ee 2, 003, 715 19 
DUCES “CE STL) 1) Spi Bae a Sk Pn 8, 698, 156 58 
For military establishment, including fortifications, 

river and harbor improvements, and arsenals... - - 13, 795, 053 48 
For naval establishment, including vessels and ma- 

chinery and improvements at navy yards.......- 9, 792, 451 57 
For interest on the public debt, including Pacific 

ERIN OOMUS <2 eee a ee et he eee 37, 051, 907 79 


Total, exclusive of the principal and premium 








CUMMING SUB OG 2-6 a asc ee ee eee we 88, 718, 578 21 

Premium on purchased bonds. .....- $1, 501, 946 78 
Award by Geneva tribunal, invest- 

MENG ACCOUNG <5. 2256.6 the el eek 15, 500, 000 00 
Net redemption of the publie debt. ... 32, 986, 828 91 

49, 785, 775 69 

Total net expenditures .........- re ree 138, 507, 353 90 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1873... .-.. 92, 388, 985 18 





REE ee ey cen Seen eee eee 230, 896, 339 08 


Owing to the large proportion of the interest on the public debt 
maturing July 1, the amount paid out on that account during the first 
quarter of the year is more than halfas muchas will be required for the 
next nine months, and although it enters into the expenses of this 
quarter, it is properly chargeable to a longer period of time. Many 
other expenditures are greater also during the first than any subse- 
quent quarter, by reason of the necessity of supplying disbursing. offi- 
cers With money under new appropriations which became available on 
the first of July. ; 

For the remaining three-quarters of the current fiscal year it is 


estimated that the receipts will be— 


AEP OO, “O1TS COU) So ae enn nina ne a $111, 000, 000 00 
From sales of public lands.................... = 1, 500, 000 00 
From internal revenue........ ee, eee eee _.. 66,000, 000 00 
From tax on national banks............. 0 .......-. 3, 200, 000 00 
MMO ACI MANWANS 25.656. o.i ee 42s eee tas 300, 000 00 


eee EIN ON, MAO snk. ose ik cee cnes 800, 000 00 











Ee ae ee 
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From consular, patent, and other fees......... .--- $1,300,000 00 
From sales of public property.......-..-----.----.- 1, 000, 000 00 
From miscellaneous sourees..........--.---------- 2, 000, 000 00 


EE sek ees esas hain Fhe eas 187, 100, 000 00 


For the same period it is estimated that the expenditures will be— 





OTECIVMEORPOMSON 4. AUS Cee es cietedte-d sda ewlencibbielet $15, 250, 000 00 
POL TOLEIOMMINTOTCOUESE = <6 .06. os is as en Ried sees areas 1, 100, 000 00 
TROD T Ue) (VLE 0) Sieg can eee es an a si 6, 500, 000 00 
LD GSE SUSE Spg ee 21, 780, 000 00 
For military establishment ................-.....- 34, 000, 000 00 
For naval estaviiehment ... . .. . 6. cece ccc se ee see 18, 000, 000 00 
For miscellaneous, civil, including public buildings... 34, 000, 000 00 
For interest on the public debt.................... 70, 000, 000 00 

ALY] LAR eg te Nn ao Rn Ee Pe --.- 200, 650, 000 00 


This will leave a deficiency in the revenues of 313,530,000. 
ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1875. 


It is estimated that the receipts for the fiscal year ending June 50, 


1875, will be— 





LV COLES OF 11S ok a S180, 000, 000 00 
Prom Sales/Of PUIG 1ANGS)...c2..020204- 20-0 S- Seas 2, 500, 000 00 
Peom twhertal Teveniee.. .. 6.6...) 6. cee sans veeets 108, 000, 000 00 
From tax on national banks. ...................... 6, 200, 000. 00 
a a ae re 500, 000 00 
ween weeteman’ Biles, Mee. sc ho kee sec css cscs ee: 1, 500, 000. 00 
Froin consular, patent, and other fees............-. 1, 500, 000 00 
From sales of public property..................---- 1,500, 000 00 
From miscellaneous sources. .....-. sie Wait oN iw sao 4, 000, 000 00 

SS oie ta Oi SC EN eetiaoknkea alae nee 305, T00, 000 00 





It is estimated that the expenditures for the same period will be— 


IN ie 95. 8 oc w seas ea eee RRR $19, 500, 000 00 
For foreigu intercourse...................... heotntte 3,350, 000° 00 
I a etree octet OU ans il id wd ei hie 7, 000, 000° 00 
OL OER Oe OT 30, 480, 000 00 


For military establishment, including fortifications, 
river and harbor improvements, and arsenals .... 50, 000, 000 00 
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For naval establishment, including vessels and ma- 





chinery and improvements at navy yards ......... $25, 000, 000 00 
For miscellaneous, civil, including public buildings, 
light-houses, and collecting the revenues. ........- 54, 067, 144 00 
For interest on the public debt.................... 98, 000, 000 00 
For interest on Pacific Railway bonds. ..-.......--. 3, 875, 000 00 
UE PE ee ee Sa gh yk aka WAAAY Aes 29, 918, 856. 00 
a ee eee ee 319, 191, 000 00 


The estimates received from the several Executive Departments are 


as follows: 





MURREPA SADR TARYES eenori er ne ri hee ale ea, SN A $3, 961, 405 62 
NE hs SAP ia eke ss EN EeS SE Sawa EOS OES oe 17, 895, 674 90 
SOMNOUNNCA cA MMe Tso ge Aire ale ee nthe oes 2 Oe ean 3, 409, 750 00 
HOreiOnANGEHCOUTSC.. .a2 sk Shes c Se eee ee See 35, 347, 304 00 
PAM MNAN A pre eo cn ete, dit eee ea Rt 34, 831,618 10 
RS Fe Pe nd Sewn Get dsl aS ile eau asinine 19, 251, 935 86 
DLO Ale Ara Hea eater tad een e Gees 6, 765, 779 61 
RMT RSARDTR GS Seer toy a cs Pach yar tes ee 30, 450, 000 00 
“17710 [EGY © 1S ae nce ee 33, 168, 287 10 
DOS TAL S02 1 0c ykeet eee gael ls Seen ee a ae ne 6, 311, 363 00 
AOS COTES CUSE  gerenet ae eemmetes aie are eee eee nnn gare 10, 704, 381 42 
LOTTA 11 20 ge gta ge es ey ey Sk ee 16, 926, 890 49 
er ee eee 97, 798, 080 00 
Interest on Pacific Railway bonds.............---- 3, 877, 410 72 
ee tr er ee ee ee are ee ee 29, 918, 856 00 

Ne Sha ee Si I its tole nr ats 319, 198, 736. 82 





The book of estimates, now ready to be laid before Congress, thor- 
oughly prepared under the immediate supervision of Mr. C. F. Conant, 
chief of the warrant division of the Secretary’s office, whose watchful 
care, industry, and judgment have made it a work of great accuracy, 
will prove to be of the utmost convenience to committees and members. 

The several tables which form part of this report furnish details of 
the accounts of the Department. 


THE REVENUES AND ESTIMATES. 


On account of the alterations in the tariff laws, effected by the acts of 
May 1 and June 6, 1872, adding tea and coffee and other articles to the 
free list, and the reduction of duties on other merchandise, as well as 








, 
. 
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by the removal of a considerable amount of internal revenue taxation, 
the receipts have fallen off for the year ending June 30, 1873, much 
below those of previous years, as was anticipated. 

Since the close of that year the recent severe financial and commer- 
cial crisis has caused an additional and unexpected diminution in the 
revenues during part of September and the whole of October and 
November. 

sut it is gratifving to find that, in this period of the greatest com- 
mercial embarrassment, the receipts in coin from customs have been 
greater than the proportionate amount required for the same period to 
meet the interest on the public debt and all other expenditures which 
are payable in coin. 

For the remainder of the year the currency payments will be much 
larger than the ordinary curreney receipts without the sale of gold. 
The revenues have already fallen off sufficiently to make it important 
and necessary to exercise the greatest economy in appropriations and 
expenditures for the future. And should there not be a revival of 
business at an early day, and an increase in the receipts over those of 
the past two and a half inonths, additional means will be required to 
meet expenses. Should such be the case, I recommend additional 
taxation, judiciously laid, so as to be the least burdensome upon the 
people and the business of the country, rather than a resort to borrow- 
ing money and increasing the public debt. 

In the estimates for the next nine months, as well as for the next 
fiscal year, the probable effect of the financial and business derange- 
ment has been somewhat taken into account; but, as it is yet too early 
to determine its full effect upon the future revenues, or to estimate 
when and to what extent they will be restored to their former amounts, 
these estimates are subject to future contingencies, which, during the 
next few months, Congress will be better able to take into account and 
to judge of than it is possible to do at this time. 

In any event, I earnestly commend every reduction in the appro- 
priations which may be found possible, to the end that the economy 
which the people, suffering under the present embarrassment in busi- 
ness, are everywhere disposed to make, may be shared and encouraged 
by the Government through their public servants. 


REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Under arrangements made by my immediate predecessor in January 
last, the refunding of the public debt has been successfully continued, 
and is still progressing in precisely the same manner as previous 
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negotiations were conducted. Subscriptions have been made to the 
new five per cent. funded loan to the extent of eighty-four and a half 
million dollars, and the proceeds are applied, as fast as subscriptions 
mature, to the redemption of an equal amount of five-twenty bonds 
bearing six per cent. interest. 

In addition to that amount, the fifteen and a half million « ollars 
received from Great Britain in payment of the Geneva award, under the 
first article of the Treaty of Washington, have been used to redeem so 
far the outstanding public debt bearing six per cent. interest, and an 
amount equal to the debt so redeemed has been invested in five per 
cent. bonds of the funded loan, and a registered bond therefor has 
been issued to the Secretary of State, in trust, tobe held subject to the 
future disposition of Congress, according to the provisions of the act 
of Mareh 3, 1873. 

When the subscriptions above mentioned shall have matured there 
will have been thus effected since January last a conversion of the 
debt bearing six per cent. interest into the new five per cent. loan, one 
hundred million dollars, making an annual saving of interest to the 
amount of one million dollars. And the whole amount converted into 
this loan since the passage of the refunding aet will be three hundred 
million dollars, reducing the annual interest charge three million 
dollars. 

The credit of the United States has not stood higher since the close 
of the rebellion than it does at the present time, and it is believed 
that the refunding of the six per cent. debt at a lower rate of interest 


ean be still further continued. 


LOAN OF 1858. 


Under the provisions of the act of June 14, 1858, as amended by the 
act of March 3, 1859, (chap. 82, sec. 6,) the then Secretary of the 
Treasury contracted a loan of twenty million dollars, for part of which 
registered bonds were issued *“ redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States at any time after the expiration of fifteen years after the Ist of 
Januery, 1859;” and for the balance, and much larger part, coupon 
bonds were issued * payable at any time after the Ist day of January, 
1874, on presentation and surrender of the certificate at the Treasury 
of the United States.” 

It will be perceived that the two classes of bonds differ materially 
in phraseology as to the option of payment after January 1, 1874, but I 
am unable to discover, either from the act itself or from the records of 
the Department, that any difference in the contracts was intended, and 
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itis presumed that the variation in language of the two classes of 
bonds was wholly accidental. Since the passage of the act of June 30, 
1864, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue registered 
bonds of any loan in exchange for coupon bonds of the same loan, the 
coupon bonds of this loan to the amount of about four million dollars 
have been exchanged into the registered bonds, and the amount of 
each class now outstanding is $6,255,000 registered, and $15,745,000 
coupon. 

It is understood that some holders of the coupon bonds have re- 
garded them as payable on the first of January next or at any time 
after that date, at their option. Applications have been made to the 
Department for the privilege of exchanging coupon bonds for five per 
cent. bonds of the funded loan, which exchange the Secretary of the 
Treasury has now no authority to permit. 

No appropriation has been made, either in the act authorizing the 
loan or in any subsequent act, for the payment of the principal, and no 
provision of law exists for determining the pleasure of the United 
States as to the time of payment of either class of bonds. 

The attention of Congress is thus called to this loan with the reeom- 
mendation that such action in relation thereto may be taken, before the 
Ist day of January next, as Congress may deem wise and just. 


THE BANKS, THE FINANCIAL CRISIS, AND THE CURRENCY. 


The prevailing practice, not only of national banks, but of State 
banks and private bankers, of paying interest on deposits attracts 
currency from all parts of the country to the large cities, and especially 
to New York, the great financial centre. At seasons of the year when 
there is comparatively little use for currency elsewhere, immense 
balances accumulate in New York, where, not being required by the 
demands of legitimate and ordinary business, they are loaned on call 
ata higher rate of interest than that paid to depositors and are used 
in speculation. 

Every year, at the season when the demand sets in from the West 
and South for currency to be used in payment for and transportation 
of their agricultural products, there occurs a stringency in the money 
market arising from the calling in of such loans to meet this demand. 

Until this year, though annually creating some embarrassment, this 
demand has been met without serious difficulty. 

During the past summer, anticipating the usual autumn stringency, 
the Treasury Department sold gold while the market price was high. 
currency abundant, and bonds for sale in the market were scarce, 
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and while there was a surplus of gold in the Treasury, and thereby 
accumulated about fourteen million dollars of curreney with the view 
of using the same or such part thereof as might be necessary in the 
purchase of bonds for the sinking fund at times during the autumn 
and winter when they could be bought at a price not above par in 
gold, or in meeting demands upon the Treasury, as cireumstances 
should require. ; 

This year there was a great demand for currency to pay for the 
heavy crops of a bountiful harvest, for which the European countries 
offered a ready market. The suspension of certain large banking 
houses, the first of which occurred on the 18th day of September, 
alarmed the people as to the safety of banks and banking institutions 
in general. Suddenly there began a rapid calling in of demand loans 
and avery general run on the banks for the withdrawal of deposits. 
Entire confidence was manifested in United States notes and even in 
national-bank notes, and they were drawn wherever they could be 
obtained and were largely hoarded with as much avidity as coin was 
ever hoarded in times of financial distress when that was the cireu- 
lating medium of the country. The banks found themselves unable to 
meet the demands upon them, currency in circulation became exceed- 
ingly scarce, and the business of the country became greatly embar- 
rassed. 

In this condition of things, great pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Treasury Department to afford relief by the issue of United States 
notes. The first application came from a number of gentlemen in New 
York, suggesting that no measure of relief would be adequate that did 
not place at the service of the banks of that city twenty millions of 
dollars in United States notes, and asking that the assistant treasurer 
at New York should be authorized to issue to those banks that amount 
of notes as a loan upon a pledge of clearing-house certificates secured 
by ample collaterals, and for which certificates all the banks were to 
be jointly and severally responsible. This proposition was declined, 
it being clearly not within the duty or the authority of the Treasury 
Department, under any provisions of law, thus to employ the public 
money. 

Exchange on Europe having fallen to unusually low rates, and in- 
deed having become almost unsaleable in the market, to the embarrass- 


ment of our foreign and domestic trade, applications were made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use the money in the Treasury in the pur- 
chase of exchange. The Treasury Department having no occasion to 
do this for its own use, and no necessity for transferring funds to 
Europe, was compelled to decline this proposition, which, if accepted, 
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would have put the Department in the position of becoming a dealer 
in exchange, a position clearly inconsistent with its duties. 

Subsequently the New York Produce Exchange made a _ proposition 
to accomplish the same result in a different form, and also requested, 
as others had before, that the Secretary should pay at once the twenty- 
million loan of 1858, to which the following reply was made: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 30, 1873. 


Sir: Your letter of the 29th inst., covering two resolutions of the 
New York Produce Exchange, has been received and the subject-matter 
fully considered. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

“WHEREAS the critical condition of the commercial interests of the 
country requires immediate relief by the removal of the block in nego- 
tiating foreign exchange; therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we respectfully suggest to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the following plans for relief in this extraordinary emergency : 

“First. That currency be immediately issued to banks or bankers, 
upon satisfactory evidence that gold bas been placed upon special 
deposit in the Bank of England, by their correspondents in London, 
to the credit of the United States, to be used solely in purchasing com- 
mercial bills of exchange. 

“Second. That the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Treasury are respectfully requested to order the immediate pre- 
payment of the outstanding loan of the United States due January 1, 
1874.” 

While the Government is desirous of doing all in its power to relieve 
the present unsettled condition of business affairs—as has already been 
announced by the President—it is constrained, in all its acts, to keep 
within the letter and spirit of the laws, which the officers of the Gov- 
ernment are sworn to support, and they cannot go beyond the authority 
which Congress has conferred upon them. Your first resolution presents 
difficulties which cannot be overcome. It is not supposed that you 
desire to exchange coin in England for United States notes in New 
York at par. If your proposition is for the Government to purchase 
gold in England, to be paid for in United States notes at the current 
market rate in New York, it would involve the Government in the 
business of importing and speculating in gold, since the Treasury 
has no use for coin beyond its ordinary receipts, and would be obliged 
to sell the coin so purchased at a price greater or less than was paid 
for it. If your object is to induce the Treasury Department to loan 
United States notes to banks in New York upon the pledge and deposit 
in London of gold, it is asking the Secretary of the Treasury to loan 
the money of the United States upon collateral security for which there 
is no authority in law. If the Secretary of the Treasury can loan notes 
upon a pledge of coin he can loan them upon a pledge of other prop- 
erty in his discretion, as he has recently been requested to do, which 
would be an extraordinary power as well as a most dangerous business 
to engage in, and which my judgment would deter me from undertaking, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury, even if by any stretch of construction 
I might not find it absolutely prohibited by law. The objections already 
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mentioned to your first resolution are so insuperable and conelusive 
that it is unnecessary for me to refer to the many practical difficulties 
which would arise if an attempt should be made to comply with your 
request. Your second resolution calls forthe payment at once of the 
loan of 1858, or the bonds commonly called “ Fives of 1874.” Upon a 
thorough investigation Lam of opinion that Congress has not conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury power to comply with your request 
in that particular, and in this opinion the law officers of the Govern- 
ment concur, Under these circumstances you will perceive that, while 
I have great respect for the gentlemen comprising the New York 
Produce Exchange, [am compelled, by my views of the law and of my 
duty, to respectfully decline to adopt the measure which your resolutions 
propose. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Wma. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, South Carolina, petitioned 
for the transfer of currency to that city, and the purchase with it, at 
that point, of exchange on New York, to aid those engaged in forward- 
ing the cotton crop to the market. The following letter was sent in 


aS 

answer to this petition: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
October 3, 1873. 
SAMUEL Y. TUPPER, Esq., 
President Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, S. C.: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the memorial of the 
Charleston, South Carolina, Chamber of Commerce, addressed to the 
President of the United States, and referred to this Department, which, 
after reciting the present stringency in the money market and _ the 
difficulty of obtaining currency, requests “that the sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars be placed and maintained on deposit with the 
assistant treasurer at Charleston, to be used by him in the purchase 
of New York exchange from the banks.” 

To comply with the request it would be necessary for the Treasury 
Department to send currency by express to Charleston from time to 
time, and to buy with it exchange on New York in competition with 
private bankers. 

Should this request be granted a hundred other places in the coun- 
try might, with equal propriety, ask for the same relief, and if all such 
requests were impartially granted, the Department would find. itself 
engaged in an extensive exchange business, fixing and regulating the 
rate of exchange between different places in the country, and the 
public money, raised by taxation only for the purpose of carrying on 
the Government, would be employed toa very large amount in a busi- 
ness which Congress has not given the Secretary of the Treasury any 
authority to engage in. 

With a due regard to the proper management of the Treasury De- 
partment, within the provisions of law, I have felt it to be my duty to 
decline all similar propositions from other places, and your request 
must, therefore, receive the same response. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
Wm. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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The Executive Department of the Government was anxious to do 
everything in its power, under the law, and with due regard to the 
protection of the Treasury and the maintenance of public credit, to allay 
the panic and to prevent disaster to the legitimate commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the country; but it was found impossible to afford 
the relief in any of the many forms in which that relief was asked. It 
was decided, therefore, to adopt the only practicable course which 
seemed to be open to it, the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund to 
such an extent as the condition of the Treasury would allow, and thus 
release a considerable amount of currency from its vaults. Purchases 
of bonds were commenced on the morning of the 20th of September, 
and were continued until the 24th, when it became evident that the 
amount offering for purchase was increasing to an extent beyond the 
power of the Treasury to accept, and the purchasing was closed after 
bonds to the amount of about thirteen million dollars had been bought, 
and without the use of any part of the forty-four millions of United 
States notes, generally known as the reserve. 

It should be stated that in the excitement there were many persons 
in the city of New York who insisted with great earnestness that it 
was the duty of the Executive to disregard any and all laws which 
stood in the way of affording the relief suggested by them—a proposition 
which indicates the state of feeling and the excitement under which 
applications were made to the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
publie money, and which, it is scarcely necessary to add, could not 
be entertained by the officers of the Government to whom it was 
addressed. 

These facts are recited in order to lay before Congress, and place on 
record in a concise form, exactly what the Treasury Department was 
asked to do, and what it did. in the late financial crisis. 

The currency paid out of the Treasury for bonds did much to 
strengthen many savings banks, and to prevent a panic among their 
numerous depositors, who began to be alarmed, and had there 
developed an extended run upon those useful institutions, it would 
inevitably have caused widespread disaster and distress. It also forti- 
fied other banks, and checked the general alarm to some extent. But the 
loss of confidence in the value of a great amount of corporate property 
which immediately followed the failure of banking houses connected 
with largely-indebted corporations, the distrust of the solvency of 
many other institutions, the doubt as to the credit of firms and indi- 


viduals whose business was supposed to be greatly extended, and the 
legitimate effect thereof in disturbing the business of the country, 
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could not be avoided by any amount of currency which might be 
added to the circulation already existing. 

Confidence was to be entirely restored only by the slow and cautious 
process of gaining a better knowledge of true values and making in- 
vestments accordingly, and by conducting business on a firmer basis, 
with less inflation and more regard to real soundness and intrinsic¢ 
values. 

There can be no doubt that the practice by banks of allowing inter- 
est on deposits payable on demand is pernicious, and fraught with 
danger and embarrassment to borrower and lender, as well as to the 
general business interests. 

Deposits payable on demand should be limited to that surplus 
which individuals require over and above their investments, and no 
part of that from which they expect an income. Such deposits are 
comparatively stable in average amount, and constitute a healthy 
basis for banking purposes within proper limits, which prudent bankers 
know how to determine. 

But if deposit accounts are employed as temporary investments, 
the interest attracts a large amount of money to those cities where 
such interest is paid, and where speculation is most active, at 
seasons when as much profit thereon cannot be secured elsewhere. 
With the first return of activity in legitimate business these tempo- 
rary investments are called in, and jeopardize in their sudden 
withdrawal the whole business of the banks, both affecting the 
legitimate depositors on the one hand by excitement and distrust, and 
on the other creating a condition of things in which the borrowers on 
‘all are also unable to respond. The banks have borrowed their money 
of depositors on eall. They have loaned it on call to speculators, 
who by its use have contributed to inflate the prices of the stocks or 
merchandise which have been the subject of their speculations. The 
speculator wants it to carry the stocks till he can dispose of them 
without a loss. This he is unable to do in a stringent money market. 
The banks, their depositors, and the borrowers, all want it at the 
same time, and of course a stringency is developed which spreads 
distress throughout the country. 

The system creates immense amount of debts payable on demand, 
wl of which thus suddenly and unexpectedly mature at the first shock 
of financial or commercial embarrassinent in the country, and at the 
very time when most needed by debtors and when they are least able 


to respond. 
There is no safety for corporations or individuals whose capital em- 
ployed is wholly or mostly borrowed on call. Many savings banks 
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were protected from ruin in the recent financial excitement by availing 
themselves of provisions in their rules requiring sixty days or other 
periods of notice before paying depositors, thus making all their de- 
posits payable on time. Every cautious and well-managed savings in- 
stitution has such a rule among its by-laws. 

Without attributing the stringency in the money market, which is 
experienced every autumn and occasionally at other seasons of the 
year, Solely to this practice of paying interest upon deposits in the 
large cities, it is evident that, when money is less needed in legitimate 
business, the practice encourages overtrading and speculation, always 
detrimental to the best interests of the country, and the bad effects of 
which upon those interests become more apparent, and the disaster 
more widespread, when the necessary contraction begins to be felt. 

IT recommend that national banks be prevented from paying interest 
on deposits, or that they be restricted and limited therein, either by 
direct prohibition, by discriminating taxation, or otherwise. 

While legislation by Congress cannot prevent State banks and. pri- 
vate bankers from continuing the practice, it can prevent national 
banks from becoming involved in, and instrumental in producing, the 
embarrassments and difficulties to which it necessarily leads. 

The national banks, organized by law of Congress and having rela- 
tions with the Government in the issue of circulating notes, ought to 
be the most cautious and safe banking institutions of the country, and 
should be kept aloof from all hazardous business which it is not 
possible to prevent sanguine, venturesome, and speculative individuals 
from engaging in, at the risk of their capital and their credit. 

With a fixed amount of circulation of bank notes and of United States 
legal-tender notes not redeemable in coin, and with gold above par in 
currency, there must be each year times of redundancy and times of 
scarcity of currency, depending wholly on the demand, no method ex- 
isting for increasing the supply. 

With a circulating medium redeemable in coin, a redundaney is 
corrected by the export, and a scarcity by the import of specie from 
other countries. 

There is a prevailing sentiment that more elasticity should be given 
to the volume of the currency, so that the amount in circulation might 
increase and diminish according to the necessities of the business of 
the country. But the difference of opinion on this subject is so great, 
and the real difficulties attending its solution are so numerous, that, 
Without discussing any of the multitude of plans which have been pre- 
sented to the public through the press and otherwise, I earnestly com- 
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mend to the wisdom of Congress a careful and thorough consideration 
of this important subject, rendered more obviously important by the 
present embarrassed condition of large business interests which have 
suffered by the recent financial crisis; and that, in such inquiry, 
avoiding further inflation of the issue of irredeemable legal-tender 
notes, the most desirable of all financial results to be attained, namely, 
a permanent return to the sound basis of specie payments, and a gold 
standard to which all our paper issues shall be made of equal value, 
shall be the aim. 

To allow national banks to use part of their reserves at seasons of 
the greatest pressure, under proper restrictions and regulations, would 
afford some flexibility. 

Rigid statute laws applied to all banks, at all seasons, and in all 
places alike, often prove an embarrassment and injury when they con- 
flict with economic principles and the laws of trade and business, 
which are stronger than legislative enactments, and cannot be over- 
thrown thereby. Associated banks at the several redemption cities 
named in the banking law, which are the great controlling centres of 
business, might do much to give steadiness and safety, if they were 
authorized, through properly constituted boards or committees of their 
own officers, to exercise a large discretion in the use of their reserves, 
in the rate of interest to be charged at different seasons and under 
different circumstances, and in other matters, within limits prescribed 
by law. 

Should it be deemed necessary or expedient to temporarily enlarge 
the paper-money circulation in cases of great emergency, provision 
may be made to permit the national banks, under certain circumstances 
and to a limited extent, to increase their note circulation by a pledge 
of United States bonds, bearing no interest while so pledged, or subject- 
ing the banks to special taxation upon the circulating notes obtained 
thereon, or upon such other terms that if would be for their interest to 
recall the notes and redeem the bonds at the earliest possible day after 
the pressure and their necessities should have ceased. 

But any large augmentation of the issue of United States legal- 
tender notes in time of peace would not only be a departure from that 
“declaration of public policy and pledge of the public faith to the 
national creditors,” made in the act of June 30, 1864, that the total 
amount of such notes shall never exceed four hundred million dollars, 
as well as from that more solemn pledge contained in the first act of 
the Forty-first Congress, “to make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of United States notes in coin,” but would 
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postpone the day of specie payments and render it more difficult to 
attain in the distant future, unsettle confidence in our national finances, 
and be a serious detriment to public credit at home and abroad. 

There can be no doubt that during the eight years since the rebellion 
there has been a growing desire among the people to restore the paper 
circulation to a specie standard, and that any steps taken to accom - 
plish that object will be received with general favor. 

It is not possible to resume and maintain specie payments with so 
large an amount of notes in circulation, and so small an amount of 
gold in the country. The volume of currency must be reduced or that 
of coin greatly increased. Should the national banks be prohibited 
trom selling the coin received by them as interest upon bonds pledged 
to secure circulation, retaining the same in whole or in part in 
reserve, or loaning it in the discount of bills and notes payable in 
coin, as Congress might prescribe, there would be a gradual accumu- 
lation of gold in the banks, which would do something towards pre- 
paring for resumption. This, with a constant increase of coin in the 
Treasury, undertaken with the approval of Congress, would ere long 
lead to the desired result, when other conditions required for the main- 
tenance of specie payments should become favorable. 

The acts of Congress of February 25, 1862, July 11, 1862, and March 
3, 1865, together authorize the issue of four hundred million dollars of 
United States notes, in addition to fifty million dollars of such notes 
reserved for the purpose of securing prompt payment of temporary- 
loan deposits, and the act of June 30, 1864, contains these words: 
“nor shall the total amount of United States notes issued, or to be 
issued, ever exceed four hundred millions of dollars, and such addi- 
tional sum not exceeding fifty millions of dollars, as may be tempor- 
arily required for the redemption of temporary loan.” 

The temporary loans referred to in the foregoing acts having been 
redeemed, the maximum amount of United States notes which, under 
existing laws, can now or hereafter be issued, is four hundred million 
dollars. 

Between the 31st of August, 1865, when the amount of United States 
notes outstanding was at its highest point, and the 4th of February, 
1868, there was a gradual contraction of the amount in actual cireula- 
tion, limited by the act of February 12, 1866, to not more than ten mil- 
lion dollars within the then next six months, and thereafter not more 
than four million dollars in any one month. On the 4th of February, 
1868, Congress passed an act suspending further reduction of the cur- 
tency, When the amount outstanding was three hundred and fifty-six 
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million dollars, and that sum is now the minimum limit of issue. But 
the law authorizing the issue of the maximum of four hundred million 
dollars has never been repealed, and has uniformly been held by the 
Treasury Department and the law ofticers thereof to be in full force, 
In view of the uncertainty which exists in public sentiment as to the 
right of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue United States notes in 
excess of the minimum, and the conflict of opinion as to the policy of 
doing so, conceding that he has that right under the law, I respect- 
fully recommend that Congress shall set these questions at rest by a 
distinct enactment. 

Until that is done, whenever there is a stringency in the money 
market there will continue to be a pressure upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by those who favor a policy of expansion, to increase the issue 
of notes to the maximum, by the purchase of bonds or otherwise; 
while, on the other hand, those who conceive that the public interests 
will be better served thereby will bring equal pressure to keep the 
issue down to the minimum. 

Assuming that it is the settled policy of Congress,.as declared in 
the act of June 30, 1864, above cited, that the total amount of 
United States notes, issued and to be issued, shall never exceed four 
hundred million dollars, I am of opinion that it would be unwise to 
require the amount in actual circulation to be kept up to the maxi- 
mum or to any amount above the present minimum. The Treasury, 
depending principally upon the receipts from customs and internal 
taxation, without the power of borrowing or otherwise increasing its 
resources, with liabilities created by congressional appropriations 
which must be met in currency to the extent of nearly two hundred 
million dollars a year, ought always to have a large reserve upon 
which it can draw to meet the ordinary demands upon it in case of 
emergencies, When the revenues suddenly and unexpectedly diminish 
by reason of a national calamity or financial derangement, which from 
time to time are liable to occur in all nations. 

Such a reserve is also rendered necessary by the fact that the frac- 
tional currency authorized to be issued to the amount of fifty million 
dollars, now in actual circulation to the extent of more than forty 
million dollars, is redeemable in United States notes at the option of 


the holders. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the circum- 
stances under which the amount between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum may be issued, and, that it may not be issued for the purpose of 
inflating the paper currency of the country, I recommend that it be 
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declared a reserve to be issued temporarily when the ordinary demands 
upon the Treasury shall require it, and in payment of such demands 
and for the redemption of fractional currency, the amount so issued to 
be returned to the reserve as soon as the condition of the Treasury 
shall warrant it, and that the purchase of bonds shall be forbidden so 
long as the outstanding United States notes shall exceed the minimum 
fixed by the act of February 4, 1868. 

I believe that such a reserve, so restricted, would bea proper and 
reasonable protection against any contingencies whereby the revenues 
of the country might temporarily be diminished, and would give no 
reasonable cause to fear permanent inflation. As it ought not to 
be the business of the Treasury Department to increase and diminish 
the amount of legal-tender notes from time to time, according to the 
condition of the money market, and for the sole purpose of affecting 
that market, I think it would be unwise to authorize the reserve to be 
issued except for the purposes and in the manner which I have sug- 
gested. 


NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 


In the general appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1874, the following special appropriation is made, in addition to the 
usual annual appropriation for making and issuing the national cur- 
rency : 

“For replacing the worn and mutilated circulating notes of national 
banking associations, and for engraving and preparing, in such man- 
ner and on such paper and of such form and design as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe, new circulating notes for such associa- 
tions to replace notes of a design and denomination now successfully 
counterfeited, six hundred thousand dollars: Provided, That each of 
said national banking associations shall reimburse the Treasury the 
costs of the circulating notes furnished under this provision.” 

The operation of this clause must be very limited without further 
legislation. The making of new plates and replacing notes seem to be 
restricted to those of denominations which have been successfully coun- 
terfeited, and it is found that the only one that can be thus considered 
is the ten-dollar note, although the two and the twenty-dollar notes 
have been counterfeited to some extent. A plate has been made for 
the ten-dollar note, but as the proviso in this clause requires banking 
associations to reimburse the Treasury for the cost thereof, few banks 
are inclined to order them while they can continue to have notes of 
other denominations printed from the old plates without cost to them- 
Selves, under the provisions of the general banking law. 
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I recommend that the proviso in the clause above cited be repealed, 
or that banks be required to pay for all new notes furnished them, 
whether printed from new or old plates. 

The soiled and mutilated condition of the circulating notes of national 
banks now in use makes it a matter of necessity that something should 
be done to redeem the same and to supply their places with new eur- 
rency, to the end that all the notes which the people are obliged to 
take and use as money may be clean and whole. Several methods to 
accomplish this result have been carefully considered, but no plan 
seems to be feasible without the active co-operation of the banks . 
themselves, assisted by such congressional enactments, as may be 
required for that purpose, which are earnestly recommended. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, the value of merchan- 
dise imported into the United States was $642,029,539, as against 
$626,595,077 for the previous year. 

An analysis shows an increase in the imports of merchandise 
admitted duty free, in raw materials and in some articles of necessity, 
while in some articles of luxury there was a reduction. 

The inerease in the importation of coffee was $6,164,339, and. in 
tea, $1,522,519, in addition to the amounts in bond July 1, 1872, and 
which were withdrawn therefrom during the year. Coffee was so with- 
drawn for consumption to the value of $16,901,126, and tea to the 
value of 318,024,217. There was an increase, also, in the importation 
of copper and copper manufactures of $1,818,488; soda and salts, 
$1,719,408; tin in plates, $2,681,222; hides and skins, $1,427,784; fur- 
skins, $188,170; melado, $2,656,138; wood and manufactures thereof, 
$2,141,766; earthenware, $745,140; manufactures of cotton, $9,893,870. 


There was a decrease in silk goods, $5,723,582; precious stones, 
$182,905; fruits, $713,203; faney goods, $278,577; fine linen, laces, 
and other manufactures of flax, $1,054,115; as well as in some articles 
of a different class, such as barley, $440,626; opium and extracts 
thereof, $128,839; leather and leather goods, $1,829,917; wool, 
$8,105,114. 

The gold value of the exports of merchandise from the United States 
Was $522,478,892, as against 8444,177,586 for the previous year. 

There was an increase in certain articles exported as follows, the 


value being stated in currency: 
Jotton, $47,201,672; wheat, $12,537,194; wheat flour, $1,425,980; 
bacon and hams, $13,895,545 ; pork, $884,727 ; lard, $1,068,196 ; cheese, 
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$2,745,092 ; oils, $7,256,514; wood and manufactures thereot, $3,878,930 ; 
manufactures of iron, $2,372,725; coal, $952,449; drugs and chemicals, 
$575,050; hides and skins, $2,159,845; furs and fur-skins, $382,545; 
leather and leather goods, $1,621,465; in live animals, $259,731. 

The export of gold and silver in excess of the imports was 
$63,127,657, as against $66,153,845 for the previous year. 

The balanee of trade in merchandise has been largely against the 
United States for many years, and the country has exported during the 
twenty years ending with the last fiscal year gold and silver to the 
extent of more than a thousand million dollars over and above the 
amount imported. 

For some months past, and especially in the months of October and 
November, the export trade in merchandise has greatly increased, and, 
owing to the disturbance of financial affairs and other causes, the im- 
portation of goods has largely diminished, so that the balance of trade 
at present is in favor of the United States; and gold and silver have 
flowed into the country during the past two months at a rate more 
rapid than ever before, except in the year 1861, when, for the whole year, 
the excess of imports over exports was i pain and for the past 
twenty years there has been no other single year in which there has 
been an excess of imports of gold and silver over the exports. 

The condition of the carrying trade with foreign countries, though 
exhibiting a large adverse balance, shows some slight gains, with 
prospects of still further improvement. Of the exports and imports 
during the past year, twenty-seven per cent. were carried in United 
States vessels—a gain of three per cent. over the previous year. 

The increase in ship-building in the country is decided. Official 
numbers were awarded by the Bureau of Statistics to 1,699 vessels of 
the aggregate tonnage of 315,745 tons, while, during the year preced- 
ing, the addition to our mercantile marine was only 38,621 tons. 
Since the close of the fiscal year still greater activity has prevailed in 
the ship-yards on the Atlantic seaboard. From the Ist of July to 
the Ist of November documents have been issued to 1,288 completed 
vessels of 181,000 tons in all, while such returns as have been received, 
incomplete as they are, indicate that there were building in October 
last 386 vessels of the tonnage of 177,529 tons; including 69 steamers 
with a tonnage of 67,007 tons, of which 18 iron steamers with an 
ageregate of 38,492 tons are in course of construction on the Delaware. 

In view of the high price of iron and coal and the recent advance in 
the cost of labor in Europe, together with the superior tensile strength 
of American ship-plates, as proved by actual experiments, there is 
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reasonable encouragement to expect that this branch of industry will 
make rapid strides of progress, to the great advantage of the com. 
merce, trade, and financial strength of the country. 

The following table shows the amount of merchandise imported or 
taken out of bond at the places therein named since the passage of 
the act of June 6, 1872, authorizing the importation free of duty of 
certain articles actually used for ship-building: 
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Nothing, except a sound financial system, is more important to the 
welfare of the country than that of turning and retaining the balance 
of trade in favor of the United States, by a healthy stimulation of the 
agricultural and manufacturing industry of the country, the reduction 
in the cost of production at home, and of the transportation of merehan- 
dise from the interior to the seaboard, and the building of ships and 
vessels to do the carrying trade, now mostly in the hands of the people 
of other countries; and no legislation should be neglected which may 
assist the industrious people of our country in attaining those most 
desirable results. 

With the balance of trade in favor of the United States a return to 
specie payments may be easily reached, and, when reached, may be 
maintained if such wise financial measures are adopted as will prevent 
overtrading, extravagance, and speculation, and encourage economy, 
industry, thrift, and only well-directed and prudent enterprises—con- 
ditions as essential to the prosperity of nations as to individuals. 


CUSTOMS, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the necessity of a revision 
and codification of existing tariff laws. Duties on imports are now im- 
posed under fourteen principal statutes relating to classification and 

‘ates, besides twenty other acts or resolutions modifying or affecting 
tariff acts, all passed between March 1, 1861, and March 4, 1873, to 
which must be added the very numerous customs revenue laws enacted 
prior to March, 1861, and remaining either wholly or partially in force. 
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Under these various enactments, questions relating to the proper 
assessment of duties constantly arise. There is often a direct conflict 
between different statutes, and occasionally between two or more pro- 
visions of the same statute, while single provisions are frequently held 
to embrace different meanings. These differences can be settled only 
by arbitrary interpretations or by adjudications in court. As a neces- 
sary consequence, protests against the payment of duties exacted by 
collectors of customs and appeals to this Department, based on such 
protests, are of daily occurrence, while suits brought by the Govern- 
ment to collect unpaid duties, or by individuals to recover back duties 
paid, crowd the calendars of our courts. 

The number of statutory appeals to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on tariff questions during the last fiscal year was four thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-one, exclusive of miscellaneous cases or applica- 
tions for relief, numbering five thousand and sixty-five. 

The onerous duties imposed upon the Department, the vexatious 
delays to individuals, and the expense of litigation to all concerned, 
resulting from this state of affairs, are obvious. ‘The following reme- 
dies are suggested for adoption, in a general revision of the tariff laws: 

First. The abandonmentof distinctions based upon commercial usage. 
In other words, the material of which an article is composed instead of its 
commercial designation, where a particular material forms the sole or 
chief element of value, should control its classification, and the rate 
of duty consequently imposed, whether ad valorem or specific. 

Second. The abandonment of “charges and commissions” as an 
element of dutiable value. The revenue from this source, while un- 
certain and comparatively trifling in amount, is a fruitful source of 
embarrassment and complaint in the liquidation of duties. Its con- 
tinued exaction is therefore not desirable. 

Third. The repeal of all provisions of law for what are commonly 
known as “damage allowances,” or proportionate abatements of 
duties on merchandise injured during the voyage of importation. 


These vary at different ports, exceeding at some by ten or fifteen per 


cent. those made at others in like cases. In many instances the 
extent of damage can be only approximately determined, while in 
others there is room to suspect fraudulent practices, and, in all, the 
operation of the system is unfavorable to the honest importer as well as 
to the Government. I therefore recommend its entire abolition—a 
measure which would place all importers on an equality in this respect, 
while there would result to them only the extra expense of insurance 
on the duties, in addition to that upon the foreign cost of the goods. 
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Many articles upon which duties are‘*now levied, and which do not 
come in competition with those of the manufacture or production of 
this country, are imported in such small quantities that the duties 
collected thereon are insignificant and do not compensate for the cost 
of collection. [suggest that all such articles be added to the free list, 

The fees prescribed by law for services upon the northern frontier 
connected with the execution of the laws relating to navigation and 
the collection of the revenue from customs are different from those 
upon the coast, and it is questionable whether such difference does 
not constitute a violation of the constitutional provision prohibiting 
the giving of a preference by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another; and a revision and 
equalization of such fees are recommended. 

A tonnage tax is now levied on all American sailing vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade, and on all sailing vessels of other nationalities. 
It is not imposed upon American vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade. Steamships of foreign nationality, in some cases, are subject to 
the tonnage tax; in others, they are exempt by old treaty stipulations 
only recently carried into effect. But all American steam-vessels 
arriving from foreign countries are subject to the tax. In consideration 
of the fact that this tax was entirely abolished on all vessels for more 
than thirty years and only resorted to as a war measure in 1862, and 
that those engaged in the coasting trade were again relieved from this 
burden by recent enactments, I recommend that this tax be wholly 
abolished. 

The Department has found difficulty in the administration of the act 
of February 18, 1793, relating to the enrolment and license of vessels, 
with reference to its application to canal-boats and similar craft de- 
signed to be chietly employed on the internal waters of States. From 
a period immediately subsequent to the passage of the act down toa 
comparatively recent date, the Department uniformly held that such 
boats, exceeding five tens burden, were liable to be enrolled and licensed. 
During the term of my immediate predecessor the question was thor- 
oughly considered, and the liability to enrolment and license was held 
to attach to this class of vessels only when they emerged from the inter- 
nal waters of a State into the navigable waters of the United States. 
But even this modified view of their liability has been contested on the 
ground that such boats are not included in the provisions of the enrol- 
ment act. The growth of inland commerce and the necessities of trade 
have, of late years, led not only toa large increase in the number of canal- 


boats, but also to their more frequent egress into navigable waters. 
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Hence it becomes more and more for the interest of the numerous owners 
of this species of property to claim entire exemption from the burdens 
imposed by the coasting laws, or incidental to an enforcement thereof, 
while the Department has no option but to administer the law. It is, 
therefore, important that the status of this class of vessels should be 
definitely fixed by such legislation as the case requires. 

Rivers and harbors which have been dredged by the Government at 
great expense are often made the receptacle of ballast thrown from 
vessels, by which the channels become filled and navigation impeded. 
There is much necessity for a law to prevent this practice, making 
ita penal offence to deposit, in such channels or harbors, ballast or 
other matter by which their value as such is lessened. 

The general regulations of this Department, issued in 1857, and 
partially revised in 1868-’69, having become to some extent obsolete, 
and in many respects deficient, have been completely revised and 
adapted to existing laws, special pains being taken to make the arrange- 
ment of topies convenient, and the text of the regulations simple, com- 
prehensive, and concise. It is believed that this revision, an edition 
of which will be issued at an early date, will materially aid customs 
and other officers in the performance of their duties. 


REORGANIZATION OF CUSTOMS DISTRICTS. 


I invite the attention of Congress to the propriety of reorganizing 
the customs collection districts on the Atlantic coast, seventy-nine in 
number. 

The establishment of many of these districts dates back to a period 
when the conditions determining their importance, relative to the com- 
merce of the country, were entirely different from those existing at 
the present time. In some, the expenses of collecting the revenue 
exceed the amount collected, and the consolidation of such districts 
with others may be advisable. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered, that the effective administration of the revenue system often 
requires the services of customs officers at points where few or no 
duties are collected. The judicious disposition of a force for the pre- 
vention of smuggling is indispensable to the collection of the revenue 


from imports, especially where the extent of coast affords opportuni- 
ties for the clandestine introduction of dutiable merchandise. I would 
therefore suggest such action as may lead to a reduction of the num- 
ber of districts, and a consequent reduction of expenses, without 
affecting the convenience of importers or the safety of the revenue. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE. 
The following statement shows the increase and decrease from each 
general source of internal revenue for the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1872, and June 30, 1873, as appears from the report of the Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue: 
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It will be seen that there has been an increase in the receipts for 
taxes on spirits, tobacco, fermented liquors, and from penalties. 

The decrease in the receipts from banks and bankers is due prin- 
cipally to that provision in the act of June 6, 1872, which raises the 
exemption of all sums deposited in savings banks, &e., in the name of 
one person, from $500 to $2,000. 

The repeal of all stamp taxes imposed under Schedule B, act of June 
30, 1864, except that of two cents on bank checks, drafts, or orders, 
took effect October 1, 1872, and has caused a falling off from that 
source. 

The class of articles and occupations formerly taxed but now entirely 
exempt includes incomes, gas, and other sources of taxation on lists 
repealed prior to the act of June 6, 1872, and the receipts from these 
sources constantly and rapidly diminish. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act of December 24, 1872, 
the offices of assessors and assistant assessors of internal revenue have 
been abolished, and all their final accounts approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and referred to the accounting officers. 
The number of these officers varied according to the exigencies of the 
service, being greatest in 1868, when there were three thousand and 
forty-three, of which two hundred and forty-one were assessors; since 
which time the number had, up to the taking effect of the act above 
referred to, been reduced about one-half. 

The system of collecting taxes by stamps, and without assessments, 
has been found to give general satisfaction. Since its application to 
special taxes they have been collected more promptly and thoroughly, 
and a more gratifying and healthy increase in the receipts therefrom 
is apparent. 
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The old assessment lists have been disposed of in a large number of 
the collection districts, and the aggregate amount held as collectible 
thereon does not exceed $450,000. 


REVENUE MARINE AND LIFE SAVING SERVICE. 


A marked improvement has been made during the past year in the 
Revenue Marine Service. The number of vessels boarded and exam- 
ined, and the number of those reported for violation of revenue laws, 
and of those assisted in distress, as well as the number of lives saved 
through the agency of the revenue cutters, is largely in excess of like 
service performed during any previous yedr. The character of the 
service has been elevated by rigid professional examinations. Ten old 
vessels have been thoroughly repaired and three new ones have been 
built. There are now employed twenty-eight steamers and six sailing 
vessels, and these are better adapted to the service required of them 
than were the vessels formerly in use. Three new steam-vessels are 
constructing and will go into commission next spring. With the 
addition of a new steamer for the Columbia river and vicinity, it is 
believed that this branch of the service will be in a condition to 
answer the demands upon it, economically and efficiently, for many 
years to come. 

I desire to renew the recommendations heretofore submitted to Con- 
eress that the navy-pension laws be made applicable to the officers and 
seamen of the Revenue Marine, and that provision be made for a 
retired list of officers. ‘These measures are demanded to aid in pro- 
moting efficiency, and in justice to meritorious officers and seamen 
whose lives are spent in the performance of hazardous public service. 

From the appropriation of $100,000 “ for the establishment of new 
life-saving stations on the coast of the United States,” twenty-one new 
stations are in process of erection upon the coasts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Virginia, and North Carolina. Of these, 
ten will be ready for oceupaney by the first of February next, and the 
others at a later period in the season. Arrangements are also being 
made for the establishment of two other stations. No provision of 
law exists for the two additional superintendents which these new 
stations render necessary, nor for keepers and crews for the same. It 
is recommended that early authority be given for the employment ot 
such persons. 

Although during the past year marine disasters have been unusually 
humerous, it is gratifying to be able to state, that upon the coasts 
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provided with life-saving stations, which are the most dangerous upon 
the seaboard, the loss of life and property has been exceedingly slight. 

The wreck reports from the various stations show that since the last 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, thirty-two vessels 
have been driven ashore upon these coasts by stress of weather, val- 
ued, with their cargoes, at $832,250, on which the loss was only about 
$220,000. 

The number of lives imperilled was two hundred and thirty-five, of 
which number, but a single life was lost. 

In accordance with the directions of the act of March 3, 1873, meas- 
ures have been taken to ascertain “at what points on the sea and lake- 
coasts of the United States the establishment of life-saving stations 
would best subserve the interests of commerce and humanity,” and a 
report on the subject will be transmitted to Congress during the 
session. 

For the purpose of recognizing and encouraging the services of the 
keepers and crews of the stations, in the performance of the perilous 
duties they are frequently called upon to undertake in rescuing the 
shipwrecked, it is recommended that a system of rewards be adopted in 
the shape of medals of honor, to be distributed to such of them as may 
particularly distinguish themselves by special or notable acts of gal- 
lantry or daring, resulting in the rescue of persons from imminent 
danger. Such rewards might be properly extended even beyon 
life-saving service, and bestowed upon any others who may have made 
extraordinary exertions, at their own peril, in saving life in marine 
disasters. Similar rewards are bestowed in foreign countries, where 
life-saving institutions exist, and are considered prizes worth the most 
adventurous efforts. 

THE COAST SURVEY. 

The important service of the Coast Survey under this Department 
has been prosecuted with vigor and usefulness. The changeable char- 
acter of many of our harbors and most frequented coastwise passages 
‘alls for constant watehfulness, to maintain the charts and aids to navi- 
gation as correct indicators of the actual channels. Work has been pros- 
ecuted on portions of the coast heretofore surveyed, and examinations 
and vesurveys have also been made at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, and many other harbors, as well as in the 
great thoroughfare between Nantucket and Monomoy. Twenty-five 
new charts are reported as published during the year. The publication 
of a “Coast Pilot,” or printed sailing directions for harbors and coast- 
wise navigation, has been commenced, which, with the annual predic- 
tions of tides, will complete and digest for ready use the information 
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laid down on the charts. Much interest has been manifested in the 
extension of the great triangulation lines across the continent; and 
the system, steadily pursued, will in time, at a small annual expense, 
supply the frame-work for an accurate map of the whole country. 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 


I have frequently attended the meetings of the Light-House Board, 
and have been much impressed with the importance of the work under 
its control, and the efficiency with which it has been conducted. | 

Our Light-House Establishment is now larger than that of any other 
country in the world, extending with its lights and beacons over more 
than ten thousand miles of coast and shore, maintaining, at the close 
of the last fiscal year, five hundred and twenty-one light-houses, thirty- 
five powerful signals operated by engines driven by steam or hot air, 


twenty-one light-ships, three hundred and sixty-four day or unlighted 


beacons, and twenty-eight hundred and thirty-eight buoys. 

During the past summer the Board, with my approval, directed its 
Engineer Secretary, Major Elliot, of the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army, to make an inspection of the light-house systems of Europe, with 
a view of improving our own by the introduction of such modifica- 
tions as have been found useful there. His report has been made, and 
the practices in other countries which differ from our own will be 
duly considered by the Board, with a view to the adoption of such as 
will render still more efficient the light-house system under its control. 

At some of the most important points on the French and English 
coasts, electric and gas light-houses have been placed, and I recom- 
mend that’ the Treasury Department be authorized to make experi- 
ments in the same direction, by applying to two of our most impor- 
tant stations, on towers already constructed, one electric and one gas 
light, of ost powerful character. 


MINTS. 


The Mint Bureau, established by the act of February 12, 1875, was 
organized on the 1st of April, when the coinage act became operative. 
Doctor H. R. Linderman was appointed director; and, under his able 
and energetic management, the operations of the mints and assay offices 
have been efficiently conducted, and a more speedy and systematic 
rendition of the bullion accounts effected. At the request of the De- 
partment, he has obtained valuable information on various technical 
and scientific points connected with the coinage, by which the transac- 
tion of business has been greatly facilitated. 
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The coinage during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, was as fol- 





lows: 
I Ge ak REE es Peal ule k adn ware $35, 249, 337 50 
. . 5 
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During the same period, the value of bars manufactured was as fol- 
lows: 
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The reduction of the coinage charge from one-half to one-fifth of one 
per cent. has been followed by an increased coinage, and prevented, 
to a considerable extent, the export of gold bullion—its value for eoin- 
age in this country having thereby been brought nearly to its mint 
value in London, where it is coined without charge. Some further ad- 
vautages would no doubt follow the adoption by this country of the 
free-coinage system as to gold. I recommend the repeal of the charge 
for coining gold, and also thecharge imposed for copper used for alloy, 
as being an inconvenient item in estimating the coinage value of gold. 

With the view to prevent the export of gold coins, authority should 
be given for keeping in the Treasury, when its condition will admit of 
the same, a supply of fine gold bars bearing the mint stamp of fineness, 
weight, and value, and for exchanging such bars for coin. They 
would always be preferred to coin for export, and gold coins of full 
weight would be retained in the country, instead of being selected for 
export. 

The repeal or modification of that part of the coinage act which 
requires gold coins to be excluded from the benefit of the half per 
cent. abrasion limit, unless they have been in circulation for certain 
prescribed periods, is recommended, on the ground that in the daily 
transactions of the custom-houses it cannot be carried into effect. 

The subsidiary silver coins being manufactured by the Government 
on its own account, and the seigniorage or difference between the bullion 
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and nominal value of such coin realized by it, provision should be 
made for redeeming in kind such pieces as have become unduly worn 
from long circulation. This is donein other countries which, like ours, 
have adopted the gold standard and demonetized silver. 

The recent fall in the price of gold, together with the depreciation 
in the market value of silver, as compared with gold, which has been 
going on for some time, has enabled the Director to coin silver, to be 
paid out instead of United States notes to advantage. © Availing him- 
self of this opportunity, the Director caused to be purchased as much 
silver bullion as could be conveniently used in giving employment to 
the mints, when not engaged in the more important business of coin- 
ing gold, and the same was so coined and paid out. 

During the last few years, our subsidiary silver coins have been 
sent in considerable amounts to Central and South America, where it 
is understood they circulate as full-valued coins. It would be better 
for us to manufacture coin according to standards and values legally 
prescribed by those countries, than to encourage the export of our »"1b- 
sidiary coin, which is intended for home circulation. 

In connection with this subject, it should be stated, that applications 
have been received from some of the South American governments to 
supply them with coins of their own standards. These applications 
could not be granted for want of lawful authority. As an act of 
comity to friendly States who have no facilities for coinage, and for 
commercial reasons, it is recommended that authority be granted for 
the execution of coinage of other countries, when it can be done at 
our mints without interfering with home demands for coin. 

No coinage has been executed at the New Orleans Mint since the 
year 1861, but the machinery, with inconsiderable exceptions, is still 
there, and reported to be in good condition. As that section of the 
country will, at no distant period, require a large supply of coin, esti- 
mates for the amount required, to place the mint in condition for coin- 
ing operations, and for its support during the next fiscal year, have 
been submitted, and, it is hoped, will receive the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 

Under the provisions of the coinage act, depositors receive in 
stamped bars from assay offices, where refining is not done, the iden- 
tical bullion deposited by them, and are subjected to heavy discounts 
in converting the bars into coin or currency. These interior assay 
offices would become much more useful to the mining interests, if 
authority were given to the Secretary of the Treasury to issue coin 
certificates for the net value of such bars. 

3S R 
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MARINE HOSPITALS. 


The relief operations of the Marine Hospital Service embraced at the 
close of the last fiscal year ninety-one customs districts, and showed 
an increase of twelve per cent., as compared with the year preceding, 
and nearly thirty-seven per cent. since the passage of the act of June 
30, 1870, under which the service is now administered. Medical and 
surgical attendance was furnished to thirteen thousand five hundred and 
twenty-nine seamen. The hospital at Chicago has been completed, and 
a site has been selected for the pavilion hospital authorized at the last 
session of Congress to be erected at San Francisco. The recommenda- 
tions contained in the last annual report of my predecessor as to hos- 
pitals at New York and Pittsburg are renewed, and Oyster Island is 
suggested as an eligible site for that at New York. 

Instead of costly alterations and repairs to the hospitals at Detroit, 
Cleveland, Louisville, and Portland, the Supervising Surgeon proposes, 
for sanitary and other reasons, that comparatively inexpensive wooden 
pavilion wards be built on the grounds adjoining, and only such expendi- 
tures be made upon the present buildings as may be necessary to fit 
them for administrative purposes. 

The recommendation is also renewed as to the use for hospital pur- 
poses of wooden pavilion structures, of simple design and compara- 
tively small cost, which may be destroyed and renewed when their 
continued occupancy renders them unhealthy. In these views I fully 
concur. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


In the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1872, the 
attention of Congress was called to the fact that very large suns of 
money would be needed for the completion of buildings begun or 
authorized, and it was recommended that, with the exception of 
pavilion hospitals and a building for the accommodation of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and the surplus files of the Treasury De- 
partment, no new work should be authorized. Contrary to this recom- 
mendation, Congress, while making no appropriation for the building 
last named, authorized the commencement of seventeen new buildings 
and the purchase of sites for several others. This legislation, together 
with the work previously commenced, has imposed an unprecedented 
and extraordinary amount of labor upon the Supervising Architect’s 
oftice, and has rendered it necessary to submit estimates in an aggre- 
gate sum much larger than I think should be expended in any one year. 

It is highly important to limit the erection of public buildings to 
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such as are imperatively demanded by the necessities of the public 
service, and where suitable temporary accommodations cannot be pro- 
vided at a reasonable cost. While it is no doubt true that all build- 
ings authorized to be erected are needed and their early completion 
would be desirable, those in the larger cities where permanent build- 
ings are imperatively demanded for the proper transaction of business 
should have the preference. With the present organization of the 
Supervising Architect's oftice, it does not seem practicable in a single 
year to commence or properly supervise the construction of all the 
buildings authorized by Congress. 

In this connection I desire to refer to the labor performed by that 
office, and the magnitude of the business committed to its charge. 

There are one hundred and fifteen buildings finished and occupied 
for federal purposes, which are by law placed under the charge of 
the Treasury Department, consisting of Treasury buildings, custom- 
houses, court-houses, post offices, appraisers’ stores, warehouses, marine 
hospitals, mints, and assay offices. The Supervising Architect’s office 
has, by direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, the supervision of 
the repair and supply of these buildings with furniture, heating appa- 
ratus, safes, vaults, fuel, lights, water, &c. Most of these buildings 
require more or less repairs every year, and thirty of them are now 
undergoing extensive repairs and remodelling, several to an extent 
involving as much time and attention as the erection of new buildings. 
The office is also charged with the construction of all new buildings 
erected ander the Treasury Departinent, and is now engaged in the 
construction of seventeen such new buildings, and also the new State, 
War, and Navy Department in this city, and the new jail for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The expenditures during the past year were $9,059,698 76, and the 
balances of appropriations standing to the credit of that oftice on July 
1, 1873, amounted to 814,774,575 00. 

Congress has provided for the erection of twenty new buildings not 
yet commenced, plans for six of which are now being prepared; sites 
have been secured for eleven, and negotiations are in progress for the 
purchase of the remaining nine. 

The Supervising Architect’s office has also the renting of building's 
and office-rooms for the use of the various officers of the Treasury 
Department throughout the country at places where there are no 
public buildings, or where such buildings are insuflicient.. The number 
how occupied is two hundred and twenty-six, which are located in 
every State in the Union, except Kansas and Arkansas, and in five of 
the Territories, at a total annual rental of $190,488 25, 
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Great credit is due to the Supervising Architect and his subordinates 
for the able, faithful, and economical manner in which they have con- 
ducted the vast business submitted to their immediate supervision. 


NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


The great extent and rapid increase of the commerce of the port of 
New York, where are collected about sixty-seven per cent. of all the 
duties levied on imported goods, has already rendered the custom- 
house accommodations there quite insufficient. With the certain in- 
crease of business which this port must attain in the future, and with 
the prospect of its becoming more and more an exchange centre for 
other countries, it is a matter of the first importance to select, at an 
arly day, a site for a new custom-house on a larger scale, together 
with the buildings needed in connection therewith, where the situation, 
convenience, and accommodations will be adequate to the require- 
ments and worthy of the position of this great mart. The expense of 
erecting the building may well be extended over a series of years. 
The present custom-house lot may be sold to advantage, when no longer 
required, in part reimbursement of the expense. I earnestly commend 
this subject to the consideration of Congress. 


THE SEAL ISLANDS. 

Valuable reports have recently been made by Captain Charles Bryant, 
agent, and Mr. Henry W. Elliott, assistant agent of the Treasury 
Department, at the seal islands of Alaska, in respect to the geography 
of the islands, the condition of the inhabitants, and the habits of the 
seals. They concur in the opinion that the law of July 1, 1870, provid- 
ing that of the one hundred thousand seals to be taken annually, the 
proportion of one-quarter from St. George Island is altogether too 
large for the number of seals now frequenting that island, making it 
necessary, in order to obtain the full complement, to kill seals too small 
to afford first-class skins. They think the proportion between the two 
islands should be eighty-five thousand from St. Paul, and fifteen thou- 
sand from St. George. I am of opinion that the law of July 1, 1870, 
above referred to, should be so altered that the proportion to be taken 
from the separate islands may be fixed by the Treasury Department, 
and changed from time to time as the course of the seals may render 
it necessary. 


LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 


In the “act making appropriations for the repair, preservation, and 
completion of certain publie works on rivers and harbors, and for 
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other purposes,” approved March 3, 1875, the following appropriations 
and provisions are made: 

“For completing the Louisville and Portland canal, one hundred 
thousand dollars; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to assume, on behalf of the United States, the control and 
management of the said canal, in conformity with the terms of the 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky, approved 
March 28, 1872, at such time and in such manner as in his judgment 
the interests of the United States, and the commerce thereof, may 
require; and the sum of money necessary to enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury to carry this provision into effect is hereby appropriated: 
Provided, That after the United States shall assume control of said 
‘anal, the tolls thereon on vessels propelled by steam shall be reduced 
to twenty-five cents per ton, and on all other vessels in proportion.” 

The resolution of the State of Kentucky recites the facts that all 
the stock of the canal company belongs to the United States except 
five shares owned by the directors, that the property of the company 
is subject to a mortgage to secure bonds therein mentioned, and that 
the company may owe other debts, and directs the Louisville and Port- 
land Canal Company to surrender the canal and all the property con- 
nected therewith to the government of the United States upon the 
terms and conditions therein specified, the sixth and last of which is 
“that the government of the United States shall before such surrender 
discharge said mortgage and pay all debts due by said canal company, 
and purchase the stock of said directors.” 

The United States, by repeated acts, have manifested the intention of 
taking possession of this canal and maintaining it for the benefit and 
improvement of the navigation of the Ohio river, and the importance 
of consummating that intention at as early a day as possible is ap- 
parent. As long ago as 1855 the United States had become the 
owners of all the shares in the company except the five shares held 
at the request of the then Secretary of the Treasury by the directors, to 
enable them to retain their offices and keep up the corporate organiza- 
tion and the management of the business of the company. Since that 
time Congress has at different times made appropriations and expen- 
ditures for enlarging and improving the canal to the amount of more 
than a million dollars, for which the Treasury has never been reim- 
bursed. 

Recognizing the great benefit which would accrue to the commerce 
of the country bordering on the Ohio river, by the United States 
taking possession of the canal and reducing the tolls thereon, steps 
were taken to ascertain the debts of the company, and to devise a 
plan for carrying into effect the provisions of the appropriation act 
above cited. 
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It is found that the unsecured floating debt of the company, after 
deducting cash on hand, is not large, and may be easily ascertained 
and paid, and that the tive shares of stock may be obtained of the 
directors by paying therefor one hundred dollars per share, with 
interest from February 9, 1864. 

In addition to these debts, there are outstanding eleven hundred 
and seventy-two bonds of the company, of $1,000 each, with coupons 
attached, bearing six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. Of 
these bonds, $373,000 will mature January 1, 1876; $399,000 will 
mature January 1, 1881; and $400,000 will mature January 1, 1886, 

While the resolutions of the State of Kentucky require that these 
bonds shall all be paid, and the mortgage discharged before the sur- 
render of the canal to the United States, and the bonds do not all 
mature until the year 1886, and are supposed to be distributed among 
a great number of unknown holders, the difficulty of carrying into 
effect the provision of Congress may be readily seen. 

If Congress would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
consent of the State of Kentucky, to take possession of the canal 
upon paying the floating debts of the company, purchasing the five 
shares of stock, and assuming the payment of the bonds secured by 
the mortgage when matured, with authority to purchase them at any 
time previously, as circumstances would warrant, one great obstacle in 
the way of accomplishing this most desirable result would be removed, 
and the cost thereof might be distributed over a period of several 
years. 

While this subject was under consideration a communication was 
received from the president of the company, under date of July 9, 
1873, informing the Department that ‘the Louisville and Portland 
Canal Company has been sued in the Louisville Chancery Court, by 
the devisees of Colonel John Campbell, for nearly all the land owned 
by the company.” 

This suit, which is now pending, and is understood to involve the 
title to all or nearly all the land through which the canal rans, has so 
changed the aspect of affairs, that [ deemed it the part of prudence, 
within the discretion intrusted to my judgment, to expend mo money 
towards paying the debts of the company until these facts should 
be laid before Congress for its consideration and action thereon. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU OFFICERS. 


The several reports of the different bureau officers to accompany 
this report, to wit: those of the First and Second Comptrollers, Com- 
missioner of Customs; the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 
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Sixth Auditors; Treasurer, Register, Director of the Mint, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statisties, Solicitor of the Treasury, Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, the Light-house Board, Supervising Architect, and 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with that of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, are respectfully commended to the consideration of Con- 
egress, as Showing the extent and condition of the business of the 
Department in all its numerous branches, and the faithfulness, indus- 
try, and integrity with which the same has been conducted during the 
past year by all persons employed in the service. 
WILLIAM A, RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon. SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1873. 
Sir: L have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this Department during the past year, together with such sug- 
gestions as my experience has convinced me will promote the efficiency 
of the public service: 


INDIANS. 


The situation in the Indian service may be regarded as favorable and 
as a vindication of the propriety and practicability of the humane policy 
which was inaugurated at the beginning of your first presidential term, 
and which has governed the Department in the transaction of all busi- 
hess matters pertaining to the conduct of Indian affairs. That poiicy 
has for its main object and aim the restraint and elevation of the wild 
tribes of the frontier through firm but kind treatment. That progress 
has been made in the establishment of that policy, and in an improve- 
ment of the condition of Indians reached by it, is shown by the increased 
interest in educational matters, a growing willingness on the part of 
the Indians to engage in industrial pursuits, a desire for the division of 
lands, and an increase of stock and farm products. 

THE INDIAN POLICY. 

Preliminary to the annual exhibit of the affairs of the Indian service, 
so far as the control of the Department is concerned, and especially in 
view of certain occurrences of the past year in that service, and the 
very general discussion of the character and scope of the Indian policy, 
I deem it proper to indicate at this time more in detail what that policy 
Was orignally intended to accomplish, and the appliances through which 
it Was sought to work. 

The so-called peace policy sought, first, to place the Indians upon res- 
ervations as rapidly as possible, where they could be provided for in such 
manner as the dictates of humanity and Christian civilization require. 
Being thus placed upon reservations, they will be removed from such 
contiguity to our frontier settlements as otherwise will lead, necessarily, 
to frequent outrages, wrongs, and disturbances of the public peace. 
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On these reservations they can be taught, as fast as possible, the arts 
of agriculture, and such pursuits as are incident to civilization, through 
the aid of the Christian organizations of the country now engaged in 
this work, co-operating with the Federal Government. Their in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious culture can be prosecuted, and thus it is 
hoped that humanity and kindness may take the place of barbarity and 
cruelty. Second; whenever itjis found that any tribe or band of Indians 
persistently refuse to go upon a reservation and determine to continue 
their nomadic habits, accompanied with depredations and outrages 
upon our frontier settlements, then the policy contemplates the treat- 
ment of such tribe or band with all needed severity, to punish them for 
their outrages according to their merits, thereby teaching them that 
it is better to follow the advice of the Government, live upon 
reservations and become civilized, than to continue their native habits 
and practices. Third, it is the determination of this policy to see that 
all supplies of every kind, whether of food or clothing, purchased for 
distribution to Indians, upon reservations and remaining at peace with 
the Government, are procured at fair and reasonable prices, so that 
the Indian meriting such supplies may receive the same without hav- 
ing the funds of the Government squandered in their purchase. Fourth; 
itis the purpose of the Government, as fast as possible, through the in- 
strumentality and by the advice and assistance of the various religious 
organizations, and by all other means within its power, to procure com- 
‘ petent, upright, faithful, moral, and religious agents to care for the In- 
dians that go upon reservations; to distribute the goods and provisions 
that are purchased for them by the benevolence of the Gavernment; to 
aid in their intellectual, moral, and religious culture, and thus to assist 
in the great work of humanity and benevolence, which the policy aims 
to accomplish. Fifth; it is the further aim of the policy to establish 
schools, and, through the instrumentality of the Christian organizations, 
acting in harmony with the Government, as fast as possible, to build 
churches and organize Sabbath-schools, whereby these savages may 
be taught a better way of life than they have heretofore pursued, and 
be made to understand and appreciate the comforts and benefits of a 
Christian civilization, and thus be prepared ultimately to assume the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. These are the aims and purposes 
of the peace policy, briefly stated, and must commend themselves to 
every right-minded citizen as in keeping with the duty of a powerful 
and intelligent nation towards an ignorant and barbarous race provi- 
dentially thrown upon it for control and support. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that so radical a change in the 
management of widely-scattered bands of roving Indians, whose only 
restriction hitherto had been their own capricious inclinations, and who 
roamed at will over vast regions of country, could be effected without 
resistance on their part and a show of force on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Such a result was never anticipated, even by the most sanguine 
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friends of the new policy, and the various impediments which have from 
tine to time intercepted and obstructed the operations of the Indian 
Bureau. have not, therefore, discouraged the reasonable hopes of final 
success Which its active friends have always entertained. Satisfactory 
progress towards the accomplishment of the ends sought to be attained 
by this policy has already been made, fully justifying the hope that it 
will eventually achieve the end in view. 
IMPEDIMENTS. 

As the Department progresses in securing the adoption of this policy, 
the impediments are developed and modifications in details are’ sug- 
gested as necessary to give it greater efficiency and adaptability to the 
work in hand. Among these impediments is the practice, which has ob- 
tained for many years, of paying annuities to certain tribes, in money, 
in accordance with treaty stipulations, in lieu of goods and subsistence 
stores. It seems to be an unvarying result of such payments in money 
that the Indians are in worse condition in every respect than if they re- 
ceived payment in goods and supplies, and it appears in many cases 
that those receiving the most money are in the worst condition. Money 
seems to brutalize instead of civilizing, as they are ignorant of its value 
and unable to use it with any discretion. The result is, that in a short 
time after the receipt of the cash annuities they are often found in a 
state of great destitution. The recommendation of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs that such payments be hereafter made in goods and 
supplies, even if it be found necessary to modify the treaties to enable 
the change to be made, meets with my unqualified approval. In this 
connection I desire to refer particularly to certain moneys due to the 
Prairie band of Pottawatomies, as well as certain sums which are ex- 
pected soon to be to the credit of the Kansas Indians, which, under 
existing treaty stipulations and laws, are required to be paid to said 
bands of Indians respectively. It is very desirable, in my opinion, that 
the sums here referred to should be held and regarded by the Govern- 
ment as funds for the civilization of these several bands of Indians ; 
that it would be demoralizing, and therefore improper to ‘pay said 
sums over to the Indiaps to be squandered. 

[I shall, therefore, present to the proper committees of each House of 
Congress, during the present session, bills providing that the sums of 
money here referred to be invested in Government bonds and placed 
to the credit of said Indians respectively, for the purpose of their 
civilization, to be used by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for that 
object, both interest and principal, at such times and in such manner 
as the President of the United States may direct. 

It is likewise detrimental to the substantial improvement of the race 
that they are compelled to hold their lands in common. Such com- 
unity of interest operates as a premium upon indolence and unthrift,. 
and places a discouraging burden upon those who are willing to work 
and who desire to acquire property. As fast as practicable, and when- 
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ever a disposition is manifested by an Indian to improve a separate 
tract of land and secure the comforts of a permanent home, a farm of 
suitable area should be set apart and secured to him for his exclusive 
occupancy and improvement, and he should be aided by donations of 
stock and farming implements, out of the annual appropriations for his 
tribe. 

The first steps toward the permanent settlement of Indians in fixed 
homes is the establishment and rigid enforcement of regulations to 
keep them all upon reservations. This can only be done, at present, 
upon some of the reservations by a display of a sufficient military force 
near the reservation to punish all violations of such requirements. It 
is believed that many Indians who are snbsisted by the Government 
persist in making forays upon white settlements and upon neighboring 
tribes, and then retreat to the refuge of their reservations where they 
can secure their spoils, and be fed and reeuperated for fresh outrages. 
It will be found to be a measure of merey to all if such Indians can be 
punished as they deserve. 

INTERFERENCE WITH INDIANS ON RESERVATIONS. 

Serious complaints are made to the Department relative to the 
presence, upon Indian reservations, of white men, who go there solely 
for the purpose of hunting buffalo, which are thus destroyed in large 
numbers. While I would not seriously regret the total disappearance 
of the buffalo from our western prairies, in its effeet on the Indians, 
regarding it rather as u means of hastening their sense of dependence 
upon the products of the soil and their own labors, yet these en- 
croachments by the whites upon the reservations set apart for the 
exclusive occupancy of the Indian is one prolifie source of trouble in 
the management of the reservation Indians, and measures should be 
adopted to prevent such trespasses in the future, or very serious 
collisions may be the result. The Government has a two-fold object 
in confining Indians to reservations: to prevent their encroachments 
upon white settlers, and to isolate them as far as possible from associa- 
tion with white people. This cannot be accomplished if whites are 
allowed to trespass at will upon reservations. These remarks apply 
with greatest force to the so-called Indian Territory south of Kansas. 

ENLISTMENT OF INDIANS. 

The policy of enlisting friendly Indians as scouts and auxiliaries in 
punishing hostile tribes has obtained for some years in the Army, and 
Indians so serving have rendered valuable service, and received honor- 
able mention in the reports of military officers, and have even been 
recommended as worthy of receiving certificates of merit for acts of 
special gallantry. It has been objected to such enlistments that they tend 
to intensify and perpetuate traditional inter-tribal feuds, and should, 
therefore, be avoided. Take for example the Rees and other tribes at 
the Fort Berthold agency, in the Territory of Dakota, in their relations 
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to the neighboring bands of Sioux. The valuable services of the former 
have been recognized by Generals Stanley and Crittenden, but these 
tribes have suffered in consequence by the depredations of the Sioux. 
[recommend a careful consideration of this subject as one of the utmost 
importance, but am not prepared to give it my approval, in view of the 
fact that its propriety is questioned by many of the most judicious 
friends of the Indian cause, whose opinions are entitled to great weight. 
If such enlistments are to be made, however, we should do all that is 
necessary to strengthen the tribes from which recruits are enlisted by 
liberal supplies and improved arms, thus enabling them not only to 
defend themselves more effectually, but to render more efficient service 
tothe Government. The complaint is now made by some of the friendly 
tribes thus circumstanced, that the bounty of the Government is dis- 
pensed in direct proportion to the hostility of a tribe, and that those 
which have been friendly from their own voluntary choice are left for 
the most part to their own resources. 

The Sioux Nation is almost completely surrounded by tribes that are 
really friendly to the Government, and at the same time bitterly hostile 
to the Sioux. If these friendly tribes could be liberally supplied with 
improved fire-arms and ammunition, the present supremacy of the Sioux 
might in afew years be destroyed with but little aid from the Army, 
and quiet would prevail over the vast extent of country now roamed by 
that powerful nation. 

HUNTING PRIVILEGES OF THE SIOUX. 

Attention is invited to the eleventh article of the treaty of 1868 with 
the Sioux Nation, granting them certain hunting privileges within the 
State of Nebraska, and without the bounds of their reservation. On 
account of the violation of the other provisions of that treaty by the 
Sioux, and the scarcity of game in the country referred to, the Govern- 
ment will, I think, be justified in abrogating that article, and I respect- 
fully suggest such action. 

REDUCTION AND CHANGE OF RESERVATIONS. 

Satisfactory progress has been made within the year in the reduction 
of the area of existing reservations, in the exchange of reservations 
lying within the range of advancing settlements and railroad construc: 
tion for other locations equally desirable for all purposes of Indian occu- 
pancy, as well as in bringing tribes upon reservations for the first time, 
and in the removal of other tribes to the Indian Territory. Ali this is 
the legitimate result of the working of the existing policy, and the 
efforts of the Department in that direction have been unremitting. 
Several important negotiations have been concluded during the year 
looking to the change in the location of tribes and the reduction in the 
area of reservations. 

It will be found by an examination of these negotiations that by the 
treaty with the Crows their reservation has been reduced by 4,000,000 
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of acres. Their present treaty appropriation, amounting to $130,000 
per annum, expires with the present year, and by the terms of the nego. 
tiations under which they relevs: the 4,000,000 acres of land above re- 
ferred to, the Government w:.1 be required to pay them $50,000 per 
annum, a reduction of 88.030 perannum. In the negotiations with the 
Utes they relinquish between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 acres of land, at 
an annual compensation of $25,000. Their present treaty appropria- 
tion, amounting to $20,000 per annum, expires with the present year. 
The net gains under the two negotiations in the annual expenditure of 
supporting these tribes amecunts to $75,000, as compared with the ex- 
penditures of former years. The terms of these negotiations provide 
for the payment of the respective amounts named in such articles as 
the President may direct, which is in conformity with a suggestion made 
in a previous portion of this report, that further payments of annuities 
in money, to Indians, should cease. These negotiations will be submit- 
ted to Congress for action. The result, if ratified by Congress, will be 
to release a large area of valuable agricultural and mineral land, thereby 
enabling our white settlements to advance and occupy a desirable por- 
tion of the public domain. In this work the Department is greatly in- 
debted to Hon. Felix R. Brunot, president of the Board of Indian Com. 
missioners. 
INCREASING DIFFICULTIES OF THE SERVICE. 

While there have been no extensive Indian depredations during the 
year there may have been an apparent increase in the number of petty 
raids and depredations. These have, without doubt, been magnified and 
attributed to a supposed failure of the policy, or its want of adaptation 
to the management of all the tribes. If there really be an increase of 
these occurrences it is clearly attributable to other causes, and is not 
unexpected. Our relative position towards the Indians is materially 
changed within the last few years. 

The progress of population, through the instrumentality of railroads 
and other facilities for travel, has brought the Indians and our frontier 
population into close proximity over an immense areaof country hitherto 
uninhabited by civilized man, and entirely occupied by the Indian and 
the buffalo. Where difficulties arise between Indians and whites in our 
frontier settlements we can no longer, as heretofore, mitigate or avoid 
the trouble by removing the Indians intoa country remote from civiliza- 
tion. We are now compelled to solve the question of preserving order 
and security between the Indians and whites through a vast region of 
country, not less than four thousand miles in length by twenty-five hun- 
dred in width, extending from the extreme northern and northwestern 
limits of Washington Territory to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
line which separates the United States from the British possessions in 
the North to the line which separates the United States from the terri- 
tory of Mexico in the extreme southwest. Everywhere and in all 
places throughout this extensive region we are in constant danger of 
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conflicts between our savage wards and our white citizens. The state- 
ment here made, if properly considered, will suggest to the reflecting 
mind how greatly increased are the difficulties of preserving peace, and 
securing everywhere the lives and property of our progressive and en- 
terprising western settlers. We must look for and prepare to prevent, 
as far as possible, a clashing of interests where habits are so diverse. 

Our civilization is ever aggressive, while the savage nature is tena- 
cious of traditional customs and rights. The natural distrust of the 
Indians, embittered by generations of real or fancied imposition and 
wrong, coupled with the greatly increased facilities and temptations for 
hostile raids and petty outrages is probably more than Indian nature can 
withstand, and it will be difficult to avoid for a time an increase of such 
occurrences. This condition of things calls loudly for more efficient 
efforts to separate the Indians from the whites by placing them on suit- 
able reservations as fast as circumstances will permit to avoid such 
collisions in the future. 

THE MODOC WAR. 

The iost serious difficulty whieh the Indian Office and the Depart- 
ment have encountered during the year with any Indian tribe is that 
known as the Modoe war. As soon as I had reason to anticipate seri- 
ous hostilities from the Modoes every possible effort was made by the 
Department and the Indian Bureau, co-operating with the War Depart- 
ment, to adjust the difficulty without bloodshed. So desirable was it to 
accomplish this end that it was deemed advisable to exhaust all possi- 
ble measures caleulated to secure peace. Unfortunately, however, so 
much excitement and so strong a desire for revenge were found to exist 
as to prevent the accomplishment of this object. It would be useless to 
attempt to trace here the causes which defeated these efforts and ended 
in the sad catastrophe with which the country is familiar, The final 
treachery of the Modoc chiefs, which culminated in the assassination 
of Maj. Gen. E. R. S. Canby, of the Army, and Rev. Edward Thomas, 
D.D., of California, one of the commissioners treating with him for a 
peaceful adjustment of the difficulties, and in the serious and dangerous 
wounding of A. B. Meacham, of Oregon, another member of the com- 
mnission, rendered it necessary to inflict upon this tribe not only severe 
but exemplary punishment. This was accomplished, first, by the Army 
in totally subduing the Modoes and capturing most of the tribe, in the 
trial and conviction by court-martial, and finally in the execution of the 
most notorious and wicked leaders of the tribe. This being accom- 
plished you deemed it advisable, if possible, to make this the occasion 
of furnishing to other Indian tribes an example calculated to deter them 
in future from the commencement of hostilities. To do this most ef- 
fectually it was deemed best to remove the entire remnant of the tribe 
to this side of the Rocky Mountains, to break up its tribal relations and 
divide the members thereof among certain friendly Indians in the South- 
ern superintendency. ‘This work is now in process of accomplishment, 
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the entire body having been removed to the location indicated. It is 
now the intention of the Government to separate the members of this 
tribe and place them with different bands of Indians, taking care in 
doing this not to separate families, and to keep together, as far as pos- 
sible, women and children whose husbands and male relatives were de- 
stroyed in the conflict. 

The Indian is greatly attached to his tribal organization, and it is be- 
lieved that this example of extinguishing their so-called national exist- 
ence and merging their members into other tribes, while in reality a 
humane punishment, will be esteemed by them as the severest penalty 
that could have been inflicted, and tend by its example to deter hostile 
Indians in future from serious and flagrant insurrections. 

The experience which the Modoe difficulty has furnished the Indian 
Office will, it is believed, enable that office to take measures calcu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of like difficulties under similar circum. 
stances. 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The condition of the so-called Indian Territory is practically un- 
changed during the year, although progress has been made in the ner- 
manent location of additional tribes therein. The lawless condition of 
the Territory, the growing insecurity of life and property, and the mani- 
fest indisposition of the tribes there resident to accept voluntarily any 
improved form of government whereby existing difficulties might be 
avoided, would seem to call for some legislation to effect an improve- 
ment in the status of the Territory. It is to be regretted that the Oc- 
mulgee constitution, with the amendments heretofore suggested by you, 
was not adopted by the council of tribes to whom it was submitted, as 
I am well convinced that such action on their part would have been at- 
tended by the most beneficial results. Recent information induces the 
belief that the opposition heretofore offered to those amendments by 
the Indians will be withdrawn at the next meeting of their council, and 
that the constitution will be adopted as amended. If it shall not be 
adopted, and Congress shall not deem it advisable to erect a territorial 
government within the Indian Territory, I trast that the necessary legis- 
lation may be obtained to at least provide tor the organization of a court 
or courts therein, under the jurisdiction, so far as the appointment of the 
judicial officers is concerned, of the Federal Government. The necessity 
which now compels the resort to a court in an adjoining State involves 
a burden of expense to litigants as well as to our Government which 
operates as almost a bar to justice, and produces a condition of anarchy 
throughout the Territory under which life and property are in jeopardy to 
an extent almost equal to that in territory occupied by tribes making no 
pretense of civilization. 

MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Attention is invited to the condition of the so-called Mission Indians 
of Southern California, as set forth in the interesting report of the 
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special agent sent to investigate their condition, and which accompanies 
the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Their past history 
and present condition, the treatment they have received from their white 
neighbors and from the Government, offer the strongest reasons for legis- 
lation in their behalf that they may be enabled to secure to themselves 
homes and the protection of the law. 

CO-OPERATION OF TIE WAR DEPARTMENT, ARMY, INDIAN COMMIS- 

SIONERS, ETC. 

I take pleasure in being able to say that this Department has had dur- 
ing the past year the cordial and earnest co-operation of the Seeretary 
of War and the officers of the Army in carrying out its policy of deal- 
ing with the various Indian tribes. This, with the valuable aid and as- 
sistance which has been rendered by the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and especially its President, Hon. Felix R. Brunot, and the various re- 
ligious organizations by whom the Indian agents of the Government 
are selected, has materially aided the Department in its difficult and 
complicated labors. A continuance of this work, sustained by the other 
branches of the public service just referred to, will, [have no doubt, in 
afew years, result in greatly improving the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the Indians, and in giving security to our frontier settlements 
from Indian depredations, as well as in laying a permanent foundation 
for the progress of our various Indian tribes in the pursuits of peace 
and civilization. 


LANDS. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, public lands were dis- 
posed of as follows: 





Acres, 
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This quantity exceeds that disposed of during the previous year by 
1,165,631.23 acres. 

The cash receipts were $3,408,515.50, a sum greater by $190,415.50 
than that received the previous year. 
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The surveys amounted to 39,488,132.83 acres, an increase on the 
quantity surveyed the previous year of 1,037,193.28 acres. The total 
area of the land States and Territories is 1,834,998,400 acres, of which 
616,554,895 acres have been surveyed, 

The Commissioner states that the arrearages of work in his office 
have been diminished, and that its business is now, in most of its 
branches, in an advanced condition. This business is, however, stead- 
ily increasing paré passu with the tide of immigratio: to the frontier ; 
aud to keep it in a satisfactory state will require a thorough re-organi- 
zation of the clerical foree. I would respectfully and earnestly invite 
the attention of Congress to the Commissioner’s suggestions on this 
head, as well as to those concerning the expediency of repealing the 
pre-emption laws and requiring settlers on the public lands to obtain 
title thereto under the homestead laws only. 

The report of the Commissioner contains much valuable information; 
the principal rulings of the office and cf the Department during the 
last fiscal year; circulars to carry into effect recent legislation relating 
to the public domain; all showing this important branch of the public 

“service to be wisely managed by its energetic and capable head. 
MENNONITES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

I desire to invite the attention of Congress to a request from a colony 
of Mennonites, now and for several generations residing in Southern 
Russia, near the shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, for a 
modification of the existing land laws in certain particulars, to enable 
them to settle upon our public domain in a compact colony. 

By a decree of the Russian government this people, numbering be- 
tween forty thousand and fifty thousand persons, have been deprived of 
certain immunities which they have enjoyed ever since their first settle- 
ment in Russia, and the granting of which had originally induced them 
to leave their former homes in Prussia and settle in their present place 
of abode. ; 

[t is their desire tocome to the United States and to oceupy a portion 
of our public lands in a compact body, with no strangers to their relig- 
ious faith within the exterior bounds of their possessions. Such exclu- 
sive occupancy they deem essential to enable them to carry out their 
peculiar system of farming, which to some extent involves a community 
of interest in and oceupaney of the lands ; and they also wish to avoid, 
as far as possible, the presence of any distarbing elements in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

The deprivation of the immunities heretofore enjoyed by them does 
not take effect until the expiration of ten years from June, 1871, the 
date of the imperial decree. Within that time it is their desire to dis- 
pose of their property in Russia, and remove to a country where they 
may enjoy civil and religious liberty ; and they have selected the United 
States as a place where they can most fully realize such freedom. 

In order, however, to enable them to obtain possession of lands in a 
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compact body, some concessions must necessarily be made from the 
present requirements of the land laws. I would respectfully suggest 
that the Secretary of the Interior be authorized to withdraw from sale 
or entry such lauds as they may desire to occupy, for a term of years 
long enough to enable them to emigrate to this country and settle 
thereon, and to dispose of such lands to those persons among the emi- 
grants who shall make the proper entry or purchase thereof in accord- 
ance with existing laws. Should they desire to settle within railroad 
limits, the authority should enable the withdrawal, in like mauner, of 
the alternate sections belonging to the Government. It is possible that 
the entire body of emigrants may not desire to locate in one colony, but 
would prefer the selection of two or more colonies or locations. It would 
be well, therefore, to confer such discretion on the Secretary of the 
Interior as would enable him to meet their views in that regard. The 
entire area they will probably require will be about 500,000 acres, 

POSSESSORY RIGHTS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE TERRITORY CON- 

FIRMED TO THE UNITED STATES BY THE DECISION OF THE EMPEROR 

OF GERMANY. 

The Secretary of State has called my attention to a communication 
from Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister, who, under instrue- 
tions from his government, has asked the consideration of the ease of 
those persons, subjects of Great Britain, who had settled upon the 
islands between the continent and Vancouver's Island, which were con- 
firmed to the United States by the decision of the Emperor of Germany. 
And the Secretary of State, after calling the attention of the Depart- 
ment to this subject, has inquired whether he may be justified in saying 
to the British minister that this Department will be prepared to recom- 
mend to Congress any legislation on this subject at the approaching 
session, and also to ask, in case any legislation will be recommended, 
that, if there be no objections, he may be informed of the provisions 
which Congress will be asked to enact into a law. 

The third article of the treaty of June 15, 1846, above referred to, is 
in the following words : 

In the future appropriation of the territory south of the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, the possessory rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and of all British subjects who may be already in the oceupa- 
tion of land or other property lawfully acquired within the said territory, shall be 
respected. 

The construction placed upon this article of the treaty by those most 
familiar with its history is that the possessory rights of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and all British subjects who were in the occupation of 
land or other property within said territory at the date of the treaty, 
are the only possessory rights to be respected. I have concluded to 
follow this construction. 

I have therefore advised the Secretary of State that this Department 
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will be prepared to recommend to Congress the passage of a law pro- 
viding in substance as follows: 

First. For the appointment of a commission to make, and report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, a list of the British subjects within said 
territory at the date of the treaty of June 15, 1846, with a description of 
the lands actually occupied by each at that time. 

Second. That such parties shall have one year from the date of the 
filing of such report with the Secretary of the Interior in which to enter 
and pay for the lands so occupied by them, at the ordinary minimum 
price per acre where the lands are outside of railroad limits, and at 
double minimum price where the lands are within railroad limits. The 
entry to be according to legal subdivisions so as to include the improve- 
ments of occupants, and where two or more parties shall have improve. 
ments on the same smallest legal subdivision, that they may be entitled 
to make joint entry. 

Third. That in case entry and payment are not made within one year 
from the time when the report of the commission is filed in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior, all possessory rights under the treaty shall 
be considered forfeited, and the lands shall thereafter be deemed and 
treated as part of the public domain, to be disposed of as other public 
lands. 

I have therefore respectfully to recommend the adoption by Congress 
of some measure which will embody the principles contained in my com- 
munication to the Secretary of State herein referred to. 

Should Congress be of opinion that the construction of the third 
article of the treaty of 1846 which I have adopted is incorrect, and that 
it should be so interpreted as to embrace the possessory rights of all 
persons who were occupants of land or other property, lawfully acquired, 
at the date of the award of the Emperor of Germany, before referred to, 
it will be in their power to enlarge the scope of the measure which I 
here recommend so as to include this class of persons. 

If grave doubts are found to exist in regard to the interpretation of 
this article, and if, in view of such doubts, it shall appear to Congress 
that some equitable provision should be made for such persons as may 
have acquired possessory rights within the territory after the date of 
the treaty of 1846, it will be in the power of Congress to make such pro- 
vision for these equitable rights as in its wisdom may be deemed 
advisable. 

Should such doubts arise, it may be proper, if any legislation is had 
for the protection of the equitable rights of persons coming into the 
territory after the date of the treaty, that it be limited so as to prevent 
any occupant of this class acquiring more than one quarter-section of 
land. 





THE GROWTH OF TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
On the 3d of March last an act was approved entitled “An -act to 
encourage the growth of timber on western prairies,” the first section 
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of which provides, “That any person who shall plant, protect, and 
keep in a healthy, growing condition, for ten years, forty acres of timber, 
the trees thereon not being more than twelve feet apart each way, on any 
quarter-section of any of the public lands of the United States, shall 
be entitled to a patent for the whole of the said quarter-section, at the ex. 
piration of said ten years, on making proof of such fact by not less than 
two credible witnesses: Provided, That only one quarter in any section 
shall be thus granted.” 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in preparing rules and 
regulations under the sixth section of the above act, in order to carry 
its provisions into effect, refused to permit more than one entry of a 
quarter-section to be made by any one person. 

It is claimed, on the other hand, that this act permits any person to 
make entry of as many quarter-sections as he sees fit. 

While it may not be perfectly clear that the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner is according to the true legal interpretation of the act, it seems 
to me that it is in accord with the general purpose of Congress in dis- 
posing gratuitously of the public domain, and that to allow a contrary 
interpretation would be to encourage the ineumbrance of the public do- 
main, by entries of this character to a large amount, by persons whose 
circumstances enable them to make the necessary expenditures, where- 
by the public lands would be withdrawn from the free and easy settle- 
ment now secured to persons of moderate means; and that, in this 
manner, considerable inconvenience and injustice to pre-emptors and 
homestead-settlers would necessarily ensue. 

I have deemed it best, therefore, to sustain the construction put upon 
the act by the Commissioner of the General Land-Office, aud, in this 
manner, to invite the attention of Congress to the subject, so that, if 
deemed necessary, they may declare distinctly the right of any one indi- 
vidual to make as many locations as he sees fit under the aforesaid act. 


PATENTS. 


During the year ending September 30, 1873, there were filed in the 
-atent Office 20,354 applications for patents, including re-issues and 
designs; 283 applications for the extension of patents; and 519 appii- 
cations for the registering of trade-marks. Twelve thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen patents, including re-issues and designs, were issued, 
235 extended, and 965 allowed but not issued by reason of non-payment 
of the final fee; 3,274 caveats were filed, and 475 trade-marks regis- 
tered. The fees during the same period from all sources amounted to 
$701,626.72, and the total expenditure to $699,449.69, making the re- 
ceipts $2,177.03 in excess of the expenditure. The appropriation asked 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, is $693,500, 

The excess of receipts over expenditures for said year is uot, nomi- 
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nally, so great as during previous years. This is explained by the fol- 
lowing statement of the Commissioner: 

The publication of the Official Gazette of the office requires an annual 
expenditure of $40,000, but a small portion of which is at present 
returned to the office by subscription. It has been deemed advisable to 
publish an edition of 10,000 copies, although less than half of that num- 
ber are now distributed. Subscriptions, however, are being constantly 
received, and the back numbers are invariably called for. The Com- 
missioner expresses his conviction that the entire edition will be ex- 
hausted within a few years. During said year the cost of printing the 
current drawings for the office has been paid from the appropriations 
made for the Patent Office. Previously that expense had been defrayed 
from appropriations made for the Government Printing Oflice. This 
expense, amounting to $40,000 annually, has thus been added to the reg- 
ular expenditures of the office; but it is, in effect, only a transfer from 
appropriations made for the Government Printing Office to those for the 
Patent Office. The sum of $60,000 has been expended in the reprodue- 
tion of old drawings, but this amount appears to be no part of the eur- 
rent expenses of the office. The Commissioner states that in a few 
years all of the old drawings will be reproduced in such quantities as 
will supply the future demand for them. Heconsiders the amount thus 
expended well invested, not only financially, but with reference to the 
intelligent advancement of the manufacturing interests of the country. 
The drawings are being sold for more than their actual cost, and it is 
believed that a greater amount will eventually be received from their 
sale than has been expended for their reproduction. 

The items above referred to amount to $140,000, which sum has been 
added, during the year ending September 30, 1873, to the regular cur- 
rent expenses of the office in previous years, and has absorbed almost 
the entire amount of the excess of receipts over expenditures which 
would otherwise have existed. 

The Commissioner again earnestly invites attention to the great want 
of additional room for the proper transaction of official business, stating 
that it is utterly impossible to properly classify the work of the office, 
in order to insure its being economically and properly done, in the pres- 
ent crowded state of the files, records, and exhibits. 


PENSIONS, 


There are now borne upon the pension-rolls the names of 445 widows 
of soldiers in the revolutionary war, a decrease of 26 sinee the last an- 
nual report. The names of 1,105 widows and children of soldiers who 
served in the wars subsequent to the Revolution and prior to the late 
rebellion, excepting the war of 1812, are borne on the rolls, being 52 
less than the preceding year. 

During the year ending June 30, 1873, there were examined and allowed 
6,422 original applications of soldiers for invalid pension, atanaggregate 
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annual rate of $413,344.50; 20,946 applications of soldiers for increased 
pension, atan annual aggregate rate of $920,930.25; and 251 applications 
of invalid pensioners for restoration to the rolls, at an aggregate yearly 
rate of $12,868.92. The number of claims for increased invalid pensions 
of soldiers is greatly in excess of previous years, owing to the liberal pro- 
visions of the act of June 8, 1872; 15,505 claims, or more than three- 
fourths of the number above named, having been admitted under said 
act. During the same period 3,949 original pensions to widows, or- 
phans, and dependent relatives of soldiers were allowed, at an annual ag- 
eregate rate of $520,802.07 ; 545 applications of the same class, for in- 
crease of pension were admitted, at a total yearly rate of $20,108.87 ; 
and 73 applicants of that class were restored to the rolls, at an aggre- 
gate annual rate of $5,034. The whole number of Army claims for pen- 
sions, original, increase, and restoration, and exclusive of those of the 
war of 1812, which were allowed during the said year, was 32,186, and 
the annual amount of pension thus granted was 31,596,088.61. At the 
close of the last fiscal year there were borne on the rolls the names of 
99,804 invalid military pensioners, whose yearly pensions amounted to 
$9,627,240.09; and of 112,088 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives 
of soldiers, whose annual pensions amounted to $13,962,764.59 ; making 
the aggregate number of Army pensioners 211,892, at a total annual 
rate of $23,590,004,48. The whole amount paid during said year to in- 
valid military pensioners was $10,564,525,51, and to widows, orphans, 
and dependent relatives, $15,588,644.75 ; a grand total of $25,953,470.26, 
which includes the expenses of disbursement. 

During the same year there were admitted 129 new applications for 
invalid Navy pensions, at a total yearly rate of $15,421; 239 appli- 
cations of the same class for increase of pension, at an annual aggre- 
gate rate of 811,086; 1 application of that class for restoration to the 
rolls, at an annual rate of $48; 124 original applications of widows, 
orphans, and dependent relatives of those whodied in the Navy, at 
an aggregate yearly rate of $20,184; 31 applications of the same 
class for inerease of pension, at a total annual rate of $1,500; 
and 6 applicants of that class were restored to the rolls, at 
an aggregate annual rate of =1,200. The total number of Navy claims, 
original, increase, and restoration, admitted during said year, was 
530, the annual pension thereby granted amounting to $49,439. At 
the close of said year there were borne on the rolls of Navy pension- 
ers the names of 1,450 invalids, whose yearly pensions amounted to 
$150,537.75; and of 1,770 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, 
at a total yearly rate of $280,550, making the whole number of such pen- 
Sioners 3,200, at an aggregate annual rate of $431,087.75. The total 
amount paid during the last fiscal year to Navy invalid pensioners 
Was $160,971.98, and to widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, 
$302,936.71, a total amount of $463,908.69. 

Prior to June 30, 1873, 39,331 claims of survivors and of widows of 
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soldiers in the war of 1812 had been received, of which number 2,780 
were filed during the last fiscal year. There were pending on the 30th 
day of June, 1872, 11,580 claims of this character, which, added to the 
number received during the succeeding year, makes a total of 14,360 
claims which were before the office for adjudication during said year, 
Of these there were allowed during the year 3,186 claims of survivors, 
at a total yearly rate of $305,856; 2,242 claims of widows, at an aggre- 
gate yearly rate of $215,232; 16 claims of survivors and 6 of widows 
for restoration, at a total annual rate of 2,112; making the total num- 
ber of claims of this character allowed during said year, 5,450, and the 
annual amount of pensions thus granted, $523,200. During the same 
period there were rejected 3,933 claims of survivors and 2,082 of widows 
a total of 6,015 claims. On the 1st instant there were pending 2,895 claims 
of this description, more than half of which are believed to be without 
merit, and will probably be rejected. The total amount paid during the 
year to survivors of the war of 1812 was $2,078,606.98, and to widows, 
$689,303.69, a total amount of $2,767,910.67, including the expenses of 





disbursement. 

The number of original pensions of all classes granted during the past 
fiscal year was 16,405, During the same period there were dropped from 
the rolls, from various causes, 10,225 names, leaving a net addition to 
the pension-rolls during said year of 6,182 names. The whole number 
of pensioners of the Government on the 30th day of June, 1873, was 
238,411, whose annual pensions amount to $26,259,284.23. The amount 
paid during said year for pensions of all classes, including the expenses 
of disbursement, was $29,185,289.62, being $984,050.38 less than the 
amount paid during the preceding year. 

Three hundred and forty bounty-land warrants were issued during 
the year for 52,160 acres, being 15,880 less than the number of acres 
issued for the preceding year. During the same period 1,398 persons 
availed themselves of the benefits of the act of June 30, 1870, providing 
for artificial limbs and apparatus for resection, or commutation there- 
for, of whom 1,332 preferred the latter. 

On the 30th day of June, 1873, there were on file, unadjusted, 32,054 
claims for invalid pension, 29,615 claims of widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent relatives, and 3,004 claims of soldiers and of widows of sol- 
diers in the war of 1812, making a total of 64,673 unadjusted claims, a 
decrease of 17,845 since the last annual report. 

The Commissioner, in his report, refers to certain defects in the sys- 
tem which has obtained with respect to the establishment of claims for 
pension, and expresses the opinion that, until such defects are remedied 
by new legislation, there is no adequate security to the Government 
against dishonest claimants. The work of investigating frauds, committed 
by dishonest claimants and attorneys, has continued during the year, 
with its customary good results. The direct saving to the Government 
effected by these investigations is many times greater than the sum 
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expended in making them, and sound policy dictates that they should 
be continued. While the efforts made by those charged with the duty 
of detecting frauds already committed are generally successful, it is 
apparent that they are powerless, under the present system of establish- 
ing pension-claims, to prevent their commission. 

The act of March 3, 1873, provided for the appointment of a “ duly 
qualified surgeon as medical referee,” and of such other “ duly qualified 
surgeons (not exceeding four)” as assistants to such referee. This leg. 
islation supplied a want which had long existed in the administration 
of the oftice. Inasmuch as in a large proportion of claims for invalid 
pension the question of title thereto is purely of a medical character, 
it had been found necessary in past years to organize a medical division 
in the office, but no direct provision therefor was made by law until the 
passage of said act. That division is now organized upon a legal basis, 
and is in the charge of a chief whose official position is established by law. 
An accomplished surgeon, who had previously been in charge of the 
medical division, was appointed medical referee, and his four assistants 
were selected from among those of the clerical force of the office who, 
upon a competitive examination, conducted with reference to the special 
qualifications required, were found to be the most competent for such 
positions. The certificates of the examining surgeons of pensions 
constitute a very important feature of claims of invalids, inasmuch as 
they prescribe in a great measure the rates of pension allowed. In 
order to guard against an improper expenditure of the public money, 
on the one hand, and to insure justice to claimants on the other, it is 
essential that such certificates should be the result of the best medical 
judgment attainable, and that they should be analyzed and corrected by 
the office, so as to secure proper and uniform rating of pensions. The 
roster of examining surgeons is constantly undergoing changes with a 
view to greater efliciency, and its members have been thoroughly in- 
structed in respect to their duties. An evidence of the efficiency with 
which the medical division has labored in this direction is shown by 
the fact that only about five per cent. of the certificates of examination 
are at present returned for correction to the surgeons making them, 
whereas two years ago about forty per cent. thereof was returned for 
that purpose. The improvement in the character of such certificates, 
and the careful and intelligent supervision of them by the medical divi- 
sion, has resulted in a more uniform and equitable adjudication of claims 
for invalid pension than has ever been attained hitherto in the practice 
of the office. 

The Commissioner suggests that the law in relauon to pensions of 
Indians be amended in certain particulars, so as to enable the oftice to 
do justice to a class of persons whose equitable claims upon the bounty 
of the Government have been long delayed. 

Owing to recent modifications of the pension laws, which compelled 
the re-adjustment of an unusual number of claims, the work of the office 
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has been largely increased, and the biennial examination of pensioners, 
made in September last, also entailed upon its clerical force much addi- 
tional labor. Some delay has thus been caused in the ordinary routine 
-business of the office, but it is confidently believed that the force now 
employed will soon be equal to the demands made upon it. The biennial 
examinations above referred to were so recently made, that, at the date 
of the Commissioner’s report, sufficient returns therefrom had not been 
received upon which to base an opinion as to the probable result with 
respect to the annual pension appropriation. 

The Commissioner represents the necessity for a re-organization of the 
ofiice by creating lreads of divisions, whose duties shall be defined by 
law, and whose compensation shall be commensurate with the responsi- 
bility imposed upon them. 

The amount that will probably be required for the pension service 
during the next fiscal year is $30,480,000. The same amount was asked 
for and appropriated for the current fiscal year. There would have 
been a considerable decrease in the amount now asked for had it not 
been for the new legislation contained in the act of March 3, 1873. Un. 
der that act widows of ofiicers are entitled to additional pension on ac- 
count of minor children by such ofiicers, and a single minor child of a 
deceased soldier is also entitled to additional pension. In both of these 
cases, hitherto unprovided for, arrears of the additional pension are 
due since July 25, 1866. A considerable sum will also be required to 
satisfy claims on account of permanent specific disabilities for the in- 
creased rates provided for in said act. 


EDUCATION. 


During the past year this office has steadily pursued the course of work 
laid down for it bylaw. Thelibrary of the Bureau has received important 
accessions, especially of foreign educational reports and literature. 
About 7,000 volumes and 36,000 pamphlets, published by the Bureau, 
have been distributed during the past year. 

In accordance with the expressed wishes of the Department of State 
and of the General Director of the Vienna Exposition, the Bureau of 
Education, during the winter of 187273, took measures to procure and 
forward to the exposition specimens of school-books, charts, school fur- 
niture, educational reports, catalogues of libraries, and other appropri- 
ate matter. These were duly exhibited in Group XXVI of the exposi- 
tion, with additional material collected by similar efforts; and the col- 
lection thus gathered in Vienna has, during the past summer, been an 
object of profound interest to the great assembly of educators, scien- 
tists, and intelligent observers who visited that city. As a recognition, 
in the words of the awards, of its “distinguished services in the cause of 
education, and for important contributions to the exposition,” a grand 
diploma of honor (the highest prize given) was awarded to the Bureau. 
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Three other grand diplomas of honor, viz, to the State of Massachu- 
setts, the city of Boston, and to the Smithsonian Institution, respect- 
ively, as well as many medals and diplomas of merit to various cities of 
the United States for their contributions to the educational department 
of the exposition, were awarded. 

The Commissioner recommends an increase of the permanent force of 
the office commensurate with the increasing amount of work to be 
done, an appropriation for book-cases and record-cases, additional funds 
for the publication of circulars of information to meet the increasing 
demand for the same, the passage of a law requiring annual reports re- 
specting the condition of education in the Territories for the informa- 
tion of Congress and the public, the setting apart of the net proceeds 
of public land-sales in behalf of public instruction, and the printing of 
alarger number of his annual report. 


CENSUS. 

The report of the Superintendent of the Census details the work of 
that office during the past year, in supervising the printing and pub- 
lication of the voluminous reports of the ninth census; in adjusting 
under the act of Congress approved March 3, 1875, the accounts of 
assistant marshals at the eighth census in the Southern States; in con- 
ducting current correspondence; and in placing the records and files 
of the office in shape for use and reference at future censuses. It will 
be seen that the three quarto voluines, comprising the complete reports 
of the ninth census, as well as the compendium provided for by the 
concurrent resolution of Congress passed on May 31, 1872, have issued 
from the press since the date of the last annual report of this De- 
partment. Eight hundred and twenty-eight accounts of assistant 
marshals at the eighth census, which have for twelve years been sus- 
pended for proof of loyalty, have been adjusted, in a total sum of 
$164,541.53, and forwarded to the Treasury Department for pay- 
ment. The force of the office has meanwhile been rapidly reduced. 
Now that the last of the great body of manuscript record brought 
into the Department by the enumeration of 1870 has been arranged, 
one clerk, it is believed, will suffice, as in the interval between 
the eighth and ninth censuses, to conduct all the correspondence and 
perform all the duties relating to this branch of the publie service. 

At the date of my last annual report the duties of the Superintendent of 
the Census under my appointment were discharged by the Commissioner 
of Indian affairs, Hon. Francis A. Walker, who had held the office of 
superintendent prior to his appointment to the Indian Bureau. On the 
resignation of Commissioner Walker, February 1, 1873, to accept a 
position in private life, [requested him to continue his charge of matters 
relating to the census, in order that the continuity of plan and _ pro- 
cedure might not be unnecessarily interrupted. In compliance with 
this invitation Mr. Walker duly qualified, and has continued to act as 
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Superintendent of the Census until the present time, without salary, 
giving to the work so much of his time and attention as was required. 
I respectfully renew my recommendation for a census to be taken in 
1875, the results of which could be published in season for the centen-. 
nial celebration of the Independence of the United States. The sug- 
gestion to this effect contained in the last annual report of this Depart- 
ment has received the cordial approval of a large portion of the press 
of the country. It is scarcely possible to doubt that authentic informa. 
tion respecting the increase in population and wealth during any term 
of five years would well repay its cost in directing our industrial 
development, as well as through the better information of Congress re- 
specting the condition, wants, and capacities of the people. But there 
appears to me to be a peculiar fitness in thus ascertaining by official 
count our numbers and resources at the close of the first century of the 
national life, and exhibiting to the world, in this conspicuous manner, 
the wonderful effects wrought by the social, industrial, and political 
freedom which the people of the United States have enjoyed. I sin- 
cerely trust that this measure may receive the early and favorable at- 





tention of Congress. 


RAILWAYS. 


. ° 

The subscriptions to the stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
amount to $36,783,000, of which $36,762,500 has been paid. The re- 
ceipts for the year ending 30th June, 1875, from the transportation of 
passengers were $3,786,208.20; of freight, $5,024,998.37; and from mis- 
cellaneous sources, $822,758.52; total, $9,633,965.09. The entire cost of 
the road and fixtures to said date was $112,259,336.53, and the operating 
expenses of the road for the last fiscal year (ending 30th June, 1873) 
were $4,697,999.50. The total bonded indebtedness of the company at 
the end of that year amounted to $75,427,512, of which $27,236,512 is 
due to the United States. The “floating debt” to same period (not in- 
cluding the company’s note for $2,000,000 issued to the Hoxie contract) 
amounted to $1,940,239.73, and “exchange loans,” £120,000. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company by consolidation (as hereto- 
fore reported) embraces, besides the original company of that name, also 
the Western Pacific, the California and Oregon, the San Francisco and 
Oakland, and the San Francisco and Alameda Companies. Stock to 
the amount of $62,608,800 las been subseribed, and $54,275,500 paid. 
The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1873, from transportation of 
passengers were $4,358,507.14, and of freight, $7,277,482.33; total, 
$11,665,789.47, The operating expenses of the road for the year were 
$5,349,425.21, leaving net earnings to the amount of $6,316,364.26, At 
the close of said year the indebtedness of the company amounted to 
$85,433,816.60, of which $27,855,680 was to the United States. 

The stock subscription of the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad 
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Company is $1,000,000, of which $980,600 has been paid in. The receipts 
for transportation of passengers for the year ending June 30, 1875, were 
$48,591, and for freight $71,071.91; total, $119,662.91. The expenses of 
the road and fixtures have been $3,723,700. The expense of the road for 
the fiscal year ending as above stated is $172,231.44. The company’s in- 
debtedness (in addition to the first-mortgage bonds, $1,600,000, and the 
Government loan, $1,600,000) is $303,058.45, 

The amount of stock of the Kansas Pacific Railway Company sub- 
scribed is $9,992,500, and the amount paid is $9,655,950. Total amount 
of stock allowed by law, $10,000,000. The receipts for the transporta- 
tion of passengers for the year ending June 30, 1873, are $1,393,633.96 ; 
for freight during same period, $2,285,038.52; miscellaneous earnings, 
$69.617.354; total, $3,745,289.82. The cost of construction and equip- 
nent of 639 miles of main line, and 33 miles of branch line (672 miles) 
has been $33,392.840.66. The total funded debt of the company is 
$27,452,100, of which $6,303,000 is due the United States. Other 
liabilities and indebtedness, $2,996,148.97 ; total, $30,448,248.97. 

The amount of the stock of the Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph 
Company subscribed and paid in is $4,000,000, The receipts for the 
year ending June 30, 1873, for transportation of passengers were 
$173,720.58 ; of freight, $149,012.42; and from miscellaneous sources, 
$13,215.25; total, $335,948.25. The cost of construction and equipment 
of the road to the date above stated was $6,493,800, and the indebted- 
ness of the company to that date was $2,513,747.16. 

Stock of the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company to the amount 
of $4,478,500 has been subscribed, of which $1,791,400 has been paid 
in. The receipts for the year ending June 30, 1873, from the transporta- 
tion of passengers were $75,460.84; of freight, $169,507.36; of mails, 
$7,299.98 ; from express, $2,617.38; and from miscellaneous sources, 
$9,044.56 ; total, $261,930.12. The expenses during that period were 
$201,164.60, leaving net earnings, $60,765.52. The indebtedness of the 
company is $3,339,743.80, of which $1,628,320 is due to the United 
States. This road commences at Sioux City, Iowa, and extends to 
Fremont, Nebr., where it intersects the Union Pacific Railroad, a dis- 
tance of 101,',(, miles. 

At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, the amount of 
subscribed stock of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Califor- 
nia was $13,189,400; of which $11,965,400 was paid. Explorations and 
examinations of former preliminary lines have been continued since the 
last report amounting to 750 miles; 114,°; miles of road have been per- 
manently located, and 64,°°; completed. Twenty miles of this latter dis- 
tance is on the route from Tipton to Delano, and 50 miles (commencing 
at the San Fernando Pass via Los Angeles, thence toward San Ber- 
nardino, ending about 29 miles easterly from Los Angeles) on the line 
from Tehachapi Pass to Fort Yuma. Forty-two and one-half miles 
have been completed on the branch line in the Salinas Valley. The 
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cost of the surveys to June 30, 1873, has been $105,000. The amount 
received for the transportation of passengers for the fiscal year was 
$469,789.63; of freight, $486,465.37 ; total, $956,255. The expenses of 
the road for the year were $458,739.14, leaving net earnings $497,515.86, 
The indebtedness of the company is shown by their report to be 
$8,050,000. The fourth section of 20 miles of this road was accepted 
by you on the 6th of August last, making the total number of miles 
miles accepted 90,75. 

Stock of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company has been subscribed 
to the amount of $2,000.000, of which $200,000 has been paid in. The 
bonds of the company consist of two kinds, viz, “‘ First-mortgage six per 
cent. gold-construction bonds,” and “ First-mortgage land-grant” bonds. 
Of the former none have been issued. Of the latter, there have been 
issued in the purchase of consolidated roads, 34,000,000. The indebted- 
ness of the company is shown by their report to be as follows: Capital 
stock, (as shown above,) $2,000,000 ; land bonds, $4,000,000 ; debt South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company to State of Texas, assumed by the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company, $209,126.31 ; floating debt, $790,095.71; 
*‘ Interest coupons on land bonds,” $140,000; total, $7,159,222. The 
operating receipts and expenditures of the road for the year ending June 
30, 1873, have been as follows: Receipts, from passengers, $104,392.44; 
freight, $223,211.99; United States mails, $5,328; miscellaneous, $448.43; 
total,$333,380.86. Expenditures, for conducting transportation, $51,994.45; 
maintenance of roadway, $111,044; cost of running and maintenance of 
motive power and cars, $62,370.20; general expenses, $31,1536 ; total, 
$256,562.19. Receipts over expenditures, $76,818.67. There have been 109 
miles of this road constructed, and 355 miles graded, bridged, and tied. 
Since the date of the last report of the company (June 30, 1872) the engin- 
eers in charge of the surveys have run over 8,000 miles of instrumental 
lines, and made 15,000 miles of reconnoissance, developing a country 1,500 
niles long east and west, and 150 miles in width north and south, so thor- 
oughly that the line of location from Red River to the Pacific can very 
nearly be determined. The lines of road surveyed and in part undergoing 
construction are as follows: Southern division, from Longview, Tex., to 
Fort Worth, 155 miles ; Jefferson division, from Marshall to Texarkana, 
69 miles ; Transcontinental division, from Texarkana to Fort Worth, 237 
miles; Brazos division, from Fort Worth to the one-hundredth meridian, 
about 175 miles; Pecos division, from the one-hundredth meridian to Rio 
Grande River, 412 miles; ew Mexico division, from Rio Grande to the 
Pimas Villages, 388,53, miles; California division, from Pimas Villages 
to San Diego, Cal., 444 miles; total distance, 1,880;5;, miles. The great- 
est altitude reached in crossing the continent is 6,355 feet. 

The Atlantic and Pacifie Railroad Company’s report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1873, shows that $19,760,300 of stock has been subscribed 
and paid in. Grading has been done in the Soledad Pass, Cal., and 
$8,013.72 expended in grading at this pass, to June 30, 1873. On June 
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29, 1872, the company leased for a term of 999 years the Pacific Railroad 
of Missouri, extending from Saint Louis, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo., in- 
cluding Carondelet Branch, (2974 miles,)'and assumed the leases to said 
Pacific Railroad of the following-named lines: Missouri River Rail- 
road, 254 miles; Leavenworth, Atchison and Northwestern Railroad, 
214 miles; Osage Valley and Southern Kansas Railroad, 25 miles; Lex- 
ington and Saint Louis Railroad, 554 miles; Saint Louis, Lawrence and 
Denver Railroad, 61 miles. The cost of the surveys of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad to June 30, 1873, was $306,357.84. The amount re- 
ceived from passengers on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Division, 
was $303,357.84; on the Pacific Railroad of Missouri and leased-lines 
division, $1,073,981.02 total, $1,377,338.86. The amount received for 
freight on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Division was $945,711.69; 
on the Pacific Railroad and leased-lines division, $2,587,852.37 ; total, 
$3,533,564.06. The cost of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad and fix- 
tures, as appears from the accounts of the Treasurer, June 30, 1873, was 
$36,262,322.70. The running expenses of the road from 1st July, 1872, 
to June 30, 1873, were $692,529.16. The same expenses of the Pacific 
Railroad of Missouri and leased lines for that period, were $2,693,926.36 ; 
total for the fiscal year, $3,386,455.52. 

The indebtedness of the company is as follows: Bonded debt of the 
South Pacific Railroad Company, secured by mortgage of lands, assumed, 
$7,190,000; Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company’s bonds dated 1st 
July, 1868—20 years—82,945,500; Atlantic and Pacific Company’s rail- 
road and land-grant bonds, November 1, 1871, $1,190,009; same com- 
pany’s central division land-grant bonds, dated November 1, 1871, 
$797,922; same company’s second mortgage railroad and land-grant 
bonds, dated November 1, 1871, $1,272,000; same company’s scrip for 
bonds dated November 1, 1870, $1,718,438.36; total bonded indebtedness, 
$15,113,860.36 ; floating indebtedness, $2,7538,025.38 ; total indebtedness, 
$17,871,885.74. Assets of cash, debts due company, and securities other 
than of this company, amounting to $1,540,070.51, on hand. 

Stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to the amount of 
$100,000,000, has been subscribed, and certificates for 172,695 shares of 
$100 each have been issued. During the year 1873, the road was de- 
finitely located from the mouth of Heart River, on the Missouri, to the 
mouth of Glendive Creek, on the Yellowstone, a distance of 205 miles. 
The precise point of crossing the Missouri River has not yet been fixed 
by the company. The surveys necessary to complete a continuous line 
across the continent, which were left unfinished last year by reason of 
the open hostility of the Sioux Indians of Montana and Dakota, have, 
this year, been brought to a most satisfactory conclusion. A con- 
tinuous line has been surveyed from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and 
the data have been obtained for deciding the final location of the road 
between the above-named termini. The entire line of route has not as 
yet been definitely fixed upon. The company reports that “ for climate, 
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soil, quantity, and variety of mineral wealth, and all the elements ne. 
cessary to the support of a dense population, there is no zone of similar 
extent and value between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean” 
as that “of the region lying between and contiguous to parallels 46 and 
47 north latitude.” The whole amount expended on surveys from the 
beginning of the work to the 1st of July last is $1,058,873.74. The ex- 
tent of line surveyed is 9,388 miles, and, in addition, 2,550 of river-re- 
connoissance. The amount received from passengers on the road (in 
Minnesota and in Washington Territory) is $153,551.97 ; for transporta- 
tion of freight, $393,549.23, which includes a few days of the earnings 
of June, 1873, in Dakota. The expense of the road and fixtures has been 
$20,092,380.09, and the indebtedness of the company is $29,309,337.40. 
The word “ expense,” as used above, is said by the company * to mean 
the cost of the road proper and its fixtures” only. The company’s re- 
port states that, on October 1, 1873, trains were running regularly, 
(both passenger and freight,) engaged in the general traffic from Lake 
Superior to the Missouri River, a distance of 453 miles, and from 
Kalama, on the Cclumbia River, northward, 65 miles toward Puget 
Sound. Beyond that, a distance of 25 miles of track has been laid, 
and 15 miles more nearly graded, which, when completed, (about the 
Ist of December, this year,) will make a continuous road from the 
Columbia River to Puget Sound, 105 miles. On the 6th of last Janu- 
ary you accepted the first 228 miles of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in Minnesota, (from its junction with the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad, near Thomson, to the Red River of the North ;) and, on the 
10th of September, 1873, 65 miles of the road in Washington Territory, 
“on its main line between the city of Portland, Oreg., and its western 
terminus on Puget Sound.” The report of the commissioners appointed 
to examine the completed portion of the road (195 miles) in Dakota 
Territory has not yet been received. 

On the 11th of March last you accepted 155,35, miles of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway, from the 86,75, mile (south of the southern 
boundary-line of Kansas} to Red River, near Preston, Tex. Total num- 
ber of miles accepted 242,55. 

I accepted, on the 4th of September last, 34,5, miles of the Cairo 
and Fulton Railroad, lying between Little Rock, in Arkansas, and the 
southern boundary of Missouri. Application having been made for the 
examination of the portion of this road lying between Little Rock and 
Fulton, commissioners have been appointed for that purpose, but their 
report has not yet been received. 

You accepted, November 4, 1872, the final portion (503 miles) of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, in Nebraska, reported on by 
commissioners on the 30th October of that year. This makes a total 
accepted line in that State of 190% miles. 

That portion of the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad from the west 
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side of the Saint Francis River to a point opposite the city of Little 
Rock, on the north bank of the Arkansas River, called “Argenta”— 
91,1, miles—was accepted by the Department on the 5th of last March. 


GEOLOGICAL SUBVEY. 


The geological and geographical survey of the Territories of the 
United States, under the direction of this Department, and conducted 
by Professor F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist, has been continued 
during the past season with very satisfactory results. The section of 
country traversed by the survey lies in the central portion of Colorado 
Territory, lying between parallels 38° and 40° 20’ north, and meridians 
104° 30’ and 107° west, comprising about 20,000 square miles. This 
area was divided into three districts, and the survey of each intrusted 
to a party of geologists and topographers. The northern district in- 
cluded the Middle Park; the middle district, the South Park; and the 
southern district, the San Luis Valley. The whole area, which is about 
160 miles long by 130 wide, embraces the most interesting ranges of 
mountains and the largest group of lofty peaks yet explored on this con- 
tinent. Besides the parties already referred to, three other parties were 
in the field, one of which carried on the primary triangulations from the 
summits of the most important peaks in the area of the survey. These 
several parties composed, altogether, a complete organization for the 
purposes of the survey. 

A preliminary field-map was prepared last spring, based upon the 
land surveys made by this Department, which indicated those portions 
of our territorial domain which were least known, and which promised 
the most valuable results. The field-work was commenced about the 
middle of May last, and the parties have all returned trom the scene of 
their labors. The results of the survey are very satisfactory, and the 
collections in geology, botany, and natural history are as extensive and 
valuable as those of former surveys. 

The geologist in charge requests a deficiency appropriation, to enable 
him to continue and complete the work of the year, and assigns the fol- 
lowing reasons for the occurrence of the necessity for such an appro- 
priation, viz: 

The geological survey of the unknown portions of the national do- 
main, especially in the mountainous localities, and those remote from 
routes of ordinary travel, involves a large expenditure for what is known 
as an “ outfit.” In former surveys the materials composing the “ outfit ” 
have been sold at the close of the season, for a fair percentage upon 
their cost; but, at the close of the present season, it was found that the 
“ outfit” could not be sold except at a great sacrifice. It was, therefore, 
deemed advisable to retain the “outfit” for use during the season of 
1874, should Congress authorize a continuation of the survey. The es- 
timated value of the materials of said “ outfit” is $20,000, and the ge- 
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ologist in charge deems an appropriation for that amount necessary to 
the completion of this season’s work. 

In view of the importance to science and to the material interests of 
the country of the objects of the survey, I recommend the deficiency 
appropriation asked for, as well as the regular annual appropriation for 
its continuance. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


I deem it incumbent upon me to refer to the present unprotected con- 
dition of the Yellowstone National Park. No appropriation has yet 
been made for the purpose of opening the park to the public and of 
enabling this Department to carry into effect the necessary rules and 
regulations for its government. Iam informed that the park has been 
visited during the past summer by many persons, and that it has been 
despoiled by thei of great quantities of its mineral deposits and other 
curiosities. 

A superintendent of the park was appointed in May, 1872, but there 
being no appropriation from which his compensation could be paid, his 
services have, necessarily, been gratuitous, and he could not be expected, 
under such circumstances, to reside permanently in the park. <Appli- 
cations have been made by various parties for permission to erect build- 
ings and to construct roads within the park. The act of March 1, 1872, 
conters upon me the necessary authority to grant leases for building 
purposes ; but no leases have been granted, for the reason that sufficient 
information has not been obtained as to the responsibility of the several 
applicants. It appears to me to be eminently proper that early steps 
should be taken by Congress for the protection of this great national 
wonder from the vandalism of curiosity hunters. This Department 
should not be held responsible for the condition of the park, so long as 
there is no money under its control applicable to the ends contemplated 
by the act of March 1, 1872. The boundaries of the park should be 
properly surveyed and located, as many persons desire to enter and 
settle upon public lands contiguous thereto. 


CAPITOL. 


The architect reports various repairs and improvements made in the 
Capitol during the past year. There have been provided large coal- 
vaults for each wing of the building; a fresh-air duct for the heating 
apparatus of the Senate wing, and a passenger-elevator for the same wing. 
The galleries of the hall of the House of Representatives have been re- 
arranged, and new chairs and desks for that hall have been provided. The 
steain-boiler and heating-apparatus have been thoroughly repaired, and 
many committee-rooms have been refitted, painted, and improved. The 
architect recommends that while the defective portions of the rooms in 
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the center building are being renewed, the improvements may be made 
in a fire-proof manner by replacing the present wooden rafters with 
iron ones; also, that the remodeling and finishing of the rotunda be 
made to harmonize with the vault and interior walls of the dome. 

First street, which bounds the Capitol grounds on the west, has been 
paved from Pennsylvania avenue to Maryland avenue with cypress-wood 
pavement, and the curve at the southwest, from Maryland avenue to 
New Jersey avenue, isnow being paved with granite blocks. Over one 
hundred thousand loads of earth have been deposited in the grounds 
south of the Capitol and on south B street. The Capitol grounds are 
now in a condition for laying out the interior walks and for planting, 
and the architect recommends the employment of a competent land- 
scape gardener, under whose direction the grounds may be properly laid 
out and ornamented. 

The architect reports that the buildings of the reform-school for the 
District of Columbia are nearly completed. The main building is so far 
advanced that portions of it are used as work-rooms. It is expected 
that said building will be completed before Congress convenes. The 
family building has been occupied since the middle of last winter. 

EXTENSION OF CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

Congress, at its last session, appropriated the sum of $284,199.15 
wherewith to complete the purchase, by the United States, of the prop- 
erty embraced in squares 637 and 688, lying adjacent to the square East 
of the Capitol. The whole of said appropriation has been disbursed 
through the supreme court of the District of Columbia, and the title to 
the entire property above described is now vested in the United States. 
Under authority conferred by the act of March 3, 1873, those of the 
buildings and other improvements on said property which were not 
required for public use have been sold at public auction, and the mate- 
rials have nearly all been removed therefrom. Itisexpected that thetwo 
remaining buildings on square 638 will be removed, and that all the 
materials yet remaining on both squares will be cleared away, before 
the meeting of Congress. Litigation may be necessary in order to con- 
clude the sale, at auction, of one of said buildings. I am unable, there- 
fore, to report the exact amount which will have been received from the 
sale of said improvements. The amount thus far received is $19,357.44, 
from which the sum of $3,619.80 has been paid for advertising, auc- 
tioneer fees, extra clerical labor, services of commissioners of appraise- 
ment, and the other expenses incident to the purchase of said squares 
and the sale of said improvements. When the whole expenses shall 
have been paid, the residue, which will approximate the sum of $17,000, 
will be applied to the improvement of the extension, as provided for by 
law. 

This addition to the grounds surrounding the Capitol will bring them 
into greater harmony with the noble proportions of that building than 
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has hitherto been the case, and when they shall have been properly 
laid out and ornamented, they will form an appropriate setting for the 
National Capitol. 

PNEUMATIC TUBE. 

Congress, on the 10th day of June, 1872, appropriated the sum of 
$15,000 for the purpose of constructing a pneumatic tube to connect 
the Capitol with the Government Printing-Office, for the transmission 
of books, packages, &c., “the money to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, and the work to be done under the 
supervision of the architect of the Capitol extension.” Pursuant to 
this provision of law, a contract for the construction of such tube was 
awarded by said architect on the 20th of June, 1872, and the same was 
approved by this Department. It was stipulated, in said contract, that 
the tube should be completed and ready for use on or before the 30th 
day of June, 1873; but, on the 26th of March last, a resolution was 
adopted by the Senate, directing me to report to that body, at its next 
session, all the information in my possession in regard to the non-com- 
pletion of the tube, the amount expended in its construction, and other 
circumstances connected therewith. To enable me to answer the reso- 
lution intelligently, I designated Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, O. E. Babcock, Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, and A. M. Clapp, Congressional Printer, as a commit- 
tee to examine the work done and report to me their views in re- 
lation thereto. A copy of their report, together with a detailed 
statement of all the circumstances connected with the construction 
of the tube, will be laid before the Senate at its approaching ses- 
sion. The first attempt to lay the tube was unsuccessful, owing to 
various causes. The contractor, however, is now making another endea- 
vor to construct such a tube as will accomplish the purposes intended, 
and informs me that the tube will, probably, be completed before the 
1st of January next. His present operations are conducted at his own 
expense, so that no further appropriation by Congress will be necessary 
to its completion. 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


INSANE ASYLUM. 

During the year ending June 30, 1873, there were under treatment 
at the Government Hospital for the Insane 762 patients, of whom 413 
were from the Army and Navy, and 573 were males. Two hundred and 
one patients were admitted during said year; 66 were discharged as re. 
covered, 24 as improved, and 7 as unimproved. The recoveries were 68 
per cent. of the discharges including, and 46 per cent. excluding deaths. 
During the same period 45 patients died, leaving ander treatment at 
the close of said year, 620 patients, of whom 468 were males. Sixty- 
nine of those treated during said year were private or pay-patients, of 
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whom 24 were discharged, 4 were transferred to the list of indigent pa- 
tients, and 41 remained under treatment at the close of the year. 3,348 
persons, of whom 1,634 were native-born, have been treated in the hos- 
pital since it was opened. The general health of the hospital has been 
very good. 

The expenditures for the past fiscal year amounted to $136,992.43. 
The amount received for board of private patients was $9,744.86, and 
that from the sale of live stock, &c., $2,247.57. The products of the 
farm and garden during the year were estimated as worth $17,763.25, 
and the value of the live stock, farm and garden implements, &ce., be- 
longing to the institution, is estimated at $16,418.20. 

In addition to the regular expenditures for the support of the hospital, 
there has been expended the sum of $37,800 in the erection of an exten- 
sion of the wards for the excited class of patients, and $6,000 for heat- 
ing boilers. There are now owned by the United States and devoted to 
the objects of the hospital a little upwards of 419 acres of land; 360 
acres are embraced in one nearly complete parallelogram, and the re- 
mainder comprises a single tract, conveniently situated for grazing, or for 
the cultivation of the staple annual crops. The tract of 185 acres, origi- 
nally purchased for the hospital, and within which its buildings are sit- 
uate, is inclosed by a wall nine feet high, excepting on the river front. 

The board of visitors submit the following estimates for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, viz: 

For support of the institution, $140,785; for repairs and improve- 
ments, $15,000; for completing the river wall, and raising the boundary 
walls at their intersection with the former, $8,748; for the erection, fur- 
nishing, and fitting-up of an extension of the center building of the 
hospital, £35,956; for a coal vault in the rear of the east wing, $2,500 ; 
for the erection, furnishing, and fitting-up of an extension of the west 
detached building for patients, $12,000, and to supply deficiencies for 
the current year, $11,366; a total of $226,355. 

DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

On the 1st instant there were 108 pupils in the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, 34 of whom were received since July 1, 1872. 
Of these 60 have been in the collegiate department, representing seven- 
teen States and the District of Columbia, and 48 in the primary depart- 
ment. One hundred and eight pupils have been under instruction since 
July 1, 1872, of whom 92 were males. Three students, having passed 
satisfactory examinations in the entire course of studies, received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The health of the institution was excellent, 
not one death having occurred during the year. 

The receipts for the support of the institution, during the last fisca] 
year, exceeded the disbursements $821.39, as they did also for the im- 
provement of the grounds, $1,626.19. 

The board of directors report that, in completing the purchase of the 
Kendall Green property, toward which Congress, in 1871, appropriated 
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the sum of $70,000, a balance of indebtedness remains, unprovided for, 
of $10,697.46. It had been hoped by the board that this amount could 
be raised by private subscription, but owing to the fact that the title to 


all the real estate of the institution is vested in the United States, this 


expectation, it is feared, will not be realized, as those who are called 
upon for subscriptions are disposed to decline aiding what has, practi- 
cally, become a Government institution. No estimate of an appropria- 
tion for the amount is submitted by the board, but they invite attention 
to the indebtedness, representing the importance of securing the pos- 
session of this valuable property, and trust that Congress will be dis- 
posed to make an additional appropriation for the perpose. 

The following estimates are submitted by the Board of Trustees for 
the ensuing fiscal year : 

For support of the institution, salaries and incidental expenses, in- 
cluding $500 for books and illustrative apparatus, $49,500 ; and for 
continuing the work of erecting, furnishing, and fitting up of the build. 
ings of the institution, in accordance with plans heretofore submitted to 
Congress, including necessary repairs to the completed portion thereof, 
$54,000 ; a total of $103,500. The directors state that the esti- 
imate of $54.000 for building purposes is greatly needed to complete the 
college building, and to provide for the erection of two houses for pro- 
fessors. The college building has been in an incomplete condition for 
nearly seven years, and requires enlargement for the increasing wants 
of the institution. The plans submitted with the ninth report of the 
institution showed the necessity of ultimately erecting six dwelling 
houses for its officers, as it was considered to be to the interests of the 
institution for its officers to reside on the premises. Two of such dwel- 
ling houses have been built, and it is desirable to erect two more at 
present. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

During the last fiscal year 2,285 women received treatment at the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. Of these, 2,135 
were received during the year, and 1,924 were out-door patients. Twelve 
hundred and seventeen were restored to health, 542 relieved, 104 dis- 
charged as incurable, 9 died, the results are not known in 296 cases, 
and 117 remained under treatment. Of the whole number treated, 401 
were foreign born. The hospital has been remodeled, an additional 
story and a number of private rooms added, and a thorough system of 
sewerage, heating and ventilation of the building introduced. The 
wards and private rooms have been refurnished, and every comfort that 
ean be desired for the sick has been supplied. 

The estimates for the next fiscal year are as follows: For the support 
of the institution, $24,000, and for the erection of a stone wall around 
the western and northern portion of the grounds, with stone coping and 
iron railing, and for grading and graveling the grounds, $10,000; 
a total of $34,000. The directors state that the improvements estima- 
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ted for are necessary from the fact that the grounds north of the hos- 
pital building are twenty feet above the proper grade, and must be 


-graded and terraced to render them serviceable. 


NEW JAIL. 


Considerable progress has been made during the year in the construe- 
tion of a jail in and for the District of Columbia, authorized by an act 
of Congress approved June 1, 1872, to be erected under the supervision 
of the supervising architect of the Treasury Department, after plans 
and designs to be prepared by him and approved by a board ‘of com- 
missioners, composed of the Secretary of the Interior, the governor of 
the District of Columbia, and the chief justice of the supreme court of 
said District. 

At a meeting of said board, held October 22, 1872, certain general 
plans, designs, and specifications, prepared by said supervising archi- 
tect, were approved; and at a subsequent meeting, viz, on April 15, 
1873, the supervising architect submitted the full working plans and 
specifications for the jail, which were approved by the board. Under 
authority conferred by the board, the supervising architect has, at vari- 
ous times, advertised for proposals for such materials as were required 
in the construction of the jail, and contracts have been awarded to va- 
rious parties, who were the lowest responsible bidders in each case, for rub- 
ble-stone, concrete, cement, sand, ironwork, and cut stone. In each instance 
the contracts referred to were authorized by the board of commissioners, 
and have been approved by at least a majority of its members. As the 
work progresses it will be necessary to award contracts for the neces- 
sary flagging, and for a galvanized iron cornice for the building. 

The supervising architect reports that the foundation-walls have been 
laid, the superstructure built up to an average height of eleven feet, 
and about two-thirds of the necessary grading completed. He states 
that if no unforeseen difficulties oecur, the building will probably be 
completed within the current fiscal year. 

The architect represents that, although the plans for the jail were 
prepared in view of the amount appropriated for the purpose, viz, 
$300,000, unexpected and unavoidable expenses have been incurred 
in grading the site for the building, and in building a wharf on 
the Anacostia River, amounting to upwards of $15,000, which amount 
he considers to be not properly chargeable to the appropriation for 
the erection of the jail, and should be refunded thereto; otherwise, 
an additional appropriation will become necessary. He also states 
that in order to keep the cost of the jail within the amount ap- 
propriated, he was compelled to provide in the specifications for a 
galvanized iron cornice ; for wooden joists and floors to warden’s office 
and chapel wing, and for timber framing and boarding to the roof, 
with a tin covering to the same. He expresses the opinion that the 
building should be constructed in a fire-proof manner; that the cornice 
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should be of stone, and the roof-covering of slate, and states that in 
order to accomplish these ends and insure a substantial fire-proof build. 
ing, an additional appropriation of $100,000 will be necessary. 

The supervising architect invites attention to the fact that the 
building, when completed, will be suitable, not only for the ordinary 
purposes of a jail, but, also, for those of a penitentiary; and, as the 
grounds surrounding it are of ample capacity, he strongly recommends 
that the necessary authority be obtained from Congress for its use as a 
penitentiary as well as a jail. He states that the additional expense 
would be comparatively small, as it would involve little more than the 
cost of the necessary work-shops, and the materials necessary for the 
construction of a wall to inclose the grounds, which could be entirely 
erected by the labor of the convicts. He is of the opinion that, if this 
suggestion were adopted, a large saving in the expense of the jail to the 
Government would be made, and that, in time, the use of convict labor 
would constitute a source of revenue to the District of Columbia. He 
also suggests the importance of providing a separate building for the 
detention and punishment of female prisoners, which should be under 
the exclusive charge of female officers. He states that experience has 
demonstrated that proper prison discipline is impossible when both 
sexes are confined in the same building, and that, if the reformation of 
female convicts be intended, they should be committed exclusively to 
the custody of their own sex. He recommends, therefore, that authority 
be asked of Congress for the erection of a house of correction for the 
punishment and reformation of female convicts. 

The total expenditures on account of the construction of the jail, up 
to the 30th ultimo, amounted to $95,022.60, leaving an unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation of $204,977.40. 
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TERRITORIAL PENITENTIARIES. 


Congress, by an act approved February 22, 1873, appropriated the 
sum of $40,000, to be set apart and paid out of the net proceeds of the 
internal revenue in the Territory of Washington for the fiscal years 
severally ending on June 30, 1866, June 30, 1867, and June 30, 1868, for 
the purpose of erecting, under the direction of this Department, a peni- 
tentiary building in said Territory. The sum of $20,000 had been thus 
set apart and appropriated for the purpose by an act approved January 
22, 1867, but that amount was found to be inadequate for the construc- 
tion of a proper penitentiary, and an additional sum of $20,000 was 
asked for. The act of February 22, 1873, is amendatory of the former 
act, and provides the same amount for a penitentiary in Washington 
Territory as had been provided for such buildings in the other Terri- 
tories. 

A site for the building having been selected by the commissioners 
appointed by the legislative assembly of the Territory, and approved 
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by this Department, immediate steps were taken for the erection of the 
building. Proposals were duly invited by public advertisement, and on 
the 26th of April last a contract for the erection of one wing of the 
building, in accordance with the plans adopted, was awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder. Upon a careful comparison of the proposals 
it was found that but one wing of the penitentiary could be built within 
the amount appropriated. By the terms ot the contract the building is 
required to be completed by the 24th of November next, and the latest 
advices from the superintendent of construction indicate that such re- 
quirement will be fulfilled by the contractor. When the building is 
finished it will be delivered into the charge of the United States mar- 
shal for the Territory, pursuant to the provisions of section one of an 
act of Congress approved January 10, 1871. By a subsequent act ap- 
proved January 24, 1873, Congress repealed so much of the former act 
as related to “ placing the penitentiaries in the Territories of Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado under the care and control of the re- 
spective United States marshals for said Territories,” and transferred 
the care and custody of said penitentiaries to said Territories respect- 
ively. Inasmuch as the erection of the penitentiary for Washington 
Territory was not provided for until after the passage of the latter act, 
and as no reference to said penitentiary is made therein, its provisions 
are not applicable to that penitentiary, and the building will neces- 
sarily remain in the custody of the United States marshal until Con- 
gress shall otherwise direct, as in the cases above mentioned. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Frequent application is made to this Department, by officers of the 
Government authorized to receive them, for volumes of the United 
States Statutes and Wallace’s Reports of the Supreme Court, to complete 
deficient sets in libraries and to furnish offices newly created. As the 
supply of the earlier volumes of the United States Statutes and of Wal- 
lace’s Reports is entirely exhausted, the Department is and has been for 
some time past unable to furnish them. I would suggest that a suffi- 
cient amount be appropriated to furnish these documents, in order that 
requisitions for them in future may be filled. 

In this connection, I beg to call your attention to the fact that the 
existing laws regulating the distribution of the standard public docu- 
ments, such as the United States Statutes at Large, Wallace’s Reports of 
the Supreme Court, the Official Register, and the Pamphlet Laws, are 
somewhat vague and indefinite in specifying the officers of the Govern- 
ment who are entitled to them. The experience of late years has also 
demonstrated that the number of copies of the before-mentioned docu- 
ments allotted to heads of Departments and Bureausis altogether insuf- 
ficient to meet the demands of the public business, and some increase 
should be made in these instances; especially should the number of 
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copies of the United States Official Register ordered by law to be 
printed onthe assembling of each new Congress be augmented to at 
least double the number now authorized, which is but 750 copies. 

It is highly important that some action should be taken in this mat- 
ter, with the view of collecting in one comprehensive act the duties as- 
signed to this Department, in connection with the custody and distribu- 
tion of public documents. 
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NEED OF ADDITIONAL ROOM FOR THE DEPARTMENT. 


In closing this report I desire to invite special attention to the neces- 
sity for additional room for the accommodation of the several bureaus of 
the Interior Department. At the present time almost the entire clerical 
force of the Pension Bureau, with all its voluminous and valuable files 
and records, the entire Bureau of Education, and the Geological Survey, 
are located in buildings owned by private parties, and in the case of the 
former especially, in a building that is poorly protected from fire. The 
‘apid growth in the business of the Patent-Office will, in a few years, if 
it does not already, require all of the room in the present Patent-Office 
building for its occupancy, and measures should be taken at an early 
day to provide for the accommodation of the other bureaus of the De- 
partment in a suitable fire-proof building. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. DELANO, 
Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT. 
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Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
‘ Washington, D. C., November 14, 1873. 

Str: The ordinary revenues of this Department for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1873, were $22,996,741.57, and the expenditures of all 
kinds $29,084,945.67. For the year ended June 30, 1872, the ordinary 
revenues were $21,915,426.37, and the expenditures $26,658,192.51. In 
1873 there was an increase of revenue over 1872 of $1,081,515.20, or 
4,93 per cent., and an increase of expenditures of $2,426,753.36, or 9.10 
per cent. A comparison of 1873 with 1871 shows an increase in reve- 
nues of $2,959,696.15, or 14.42 per cent., and an increase of expenditures 
of 84,694,841.59, or 19.24 per cent. The increase or decrease in each 
item of receipt and expenditure during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1873, as compared with the years ended June 30, 1872, and June 30, 
1871, respectively, is shown by table No. 2, accompanying the e report of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 

If, in addition to the ordinary revenues, the Department is credited 
with the amounts drawn and expended for subsidies to mail steamship- 
lines, ($725,000,) it will be seen that the amount drawn from the general 
Treasury under the appropriations to meet deficiencies during the year 
was $5,265,475, against $3,317,765.94 in 1872. To the deficiency for 
1872, however, are to be added the standing appropriations for free mat- 
ter amounting to $700,000, which have since been repealed. 








The estimated expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1875, are.... $33,929,912 00 
The ordinary revenues, estimated at 13 per cent. over 
TEN te Ree eee nin Cee Lee se ease ie hen on crs OOS SE OO 
Estimated revenue from money-order business....-..-.. 100, 000 00 
Estimated revenue from postal-cards.........---------. 1,034,732 00 
Estimated revenue from postage-stamps supplied to De- 
MALUMONUSsccccshawets salsscoeswsinesnesesuisewee ss Seies 2, 250, 000 00 
Making the total estimated revenues for 1875...........-.2---2-++-- - 29, 293,549 00 





Leaving a deficiency to be appropriated out of the general Treasury of. 4,636,363 00 
The foregoing estimates do not include the following special appro- 
priations in the nature of subsidies : 


For mail steamship-serviee between San Francisco and Japan and China, 


under acts approved February 17, 1865, and February oo $67 .25.<<.<52 $500; 00000 
For additional subsidy under act approved June 1, 1872.......----.------ 500, 000 00 
For mail steamship-service between the United States and Brazil, under 

REUIOMM MAN CR, LOUs Scale cca ema nsec Ghee unc ps earot aan eee esc acne 150, 000 00 
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For mail steamship-service between San Francisco and the Sandwich Isl- 








BOE Qinaer Mol Or MANO eer <2 555. 62.3 Soho cone scdsecsenceeeececs $75, 000 00 
CATE OS Eg a ater fee hs she Se oe ae a er ee 1, 225, 000 00 


Of the appropriations for deficiencies there were unexpended on June 
30, 1872, the following amounts, viz: 


For the fiscal year 1969-70 .......... 0.202 ssc ieee $1, 000, 000 00 
Hor quewisca) year W6vO$ 44 ~ occ cn. coco eee ec ecmeaccses 2,618, 396 00 
Por the tiseal wear IBsA—V2 2.2.22 cs asnce soesiee eee 885, 633 00 








— $4,504, 029 00 
Amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1872-73 ...--...-.-.---.-----. 5,700,970 00 


AMON e se ecw ace ss Sener eee cat coe cen sedeck cau eetewonese ONQUANGOOME 
There were drawn during the last fiscal year, on account of payment 
SD ? y > 
for previous fiscal years, the following: 


Of the amount appropriated for 1869-’70 .....-.--....-. $152, 225 00 

Of the amount appropriated for 1870-71 .............-. 978, 000 00 

Of the amount appropriated for 1871-72. ...-..-.-...-- 535, 000 00 

Of the amount appropriated for 1872-73 ...........---- 3, 600, 250 00 
—_——_— —-_ 5, 265, 475 00 

Leaving the amount of appropriations for deficiencies undrawn and 
available for payments of indebtedness to June 30, 1873...-....----. 4, 939, 524 00 


Against this sum there are chargeable sundry unliquidated accounts 
estimated as follows : 


For balances to foreign countries.......-......-.....-..- $116, 200 00 
For mail-service under contract and recognized, but not 
POUMONOUU cachet nee n Coenen baelcne sekcneereees cece - 393,643 00 
For mail-service still unrecognized ........--..----...-.- 157,000 00 
, —_—-—— 666, 843 00 
Leaving, after settlement of all liabilities to June 30, 1873, a net 
balance of detficiency-appropriations of..........----.-.-22.-----8-- 4, 272, 681 00 














The number of adhesive postage-stamps issued during the year was 

601,931,520, representing....2.......002...2.222000e2-2-e ee ees ee-- $16, 681, 189 00 
Stamped-envelopes, plain, 65,014,600, representing.......-...-...-.-. 1,722,512 00 
Stamped-envelopes, “ request,” 52,201,250, representing. ......-...-.-. 1,544,567 50 


Newspaper-wrappers, 13,956,750, representing ...-...--.----..-.------ 140, 567 50 
Postai-cards, 315094,000, representing .........222..206 s2se0s ee cece cece 310, 940 00 


The whole number of stamps, stamped-envelopes, newspaper-wrappers, 
and postal-cards was 764,198,120, of the value of...-.........----.-- 20, 399,776 00 
The increase in the issue of stamps, stamped-envelopes, newspaper: 
wrappers, and postal-cards is exhibited by the following table: 

















i ) 88 | e¢ 

Description. | | "9 | ¢ S 

| | ge | gs 

| | = | a 

Shae ex = 7 ee 
Adhesive postage-stamps..............--. $16, 681,189 00 $15, 840, 649 00 | $840, 540 00 | 5.31 
Stamped-envelopes, plain ................ | 1, 722,512 00 | 1, 663, 196 50 | 59, 315 50 | 3.56 
Stamped-envelopes, requests ...........-. | 1,544, 567 50 | 1, 391, 630 00 | 152, 937 50 | 10. 99 
Newspaper-wrappers. ...........-.- e000 | 140, 567 50 | 175, 152 50 | *34, 585 00 | *19. 75 
DO ENN 5 | ea ey Oe | REO FON0 WO cess. ee cued 310, 940 00 |.....-----+- 
20, 399, 776 00 | 19, 070, 628 00 | 1, 329, 148 00 | 6.97 








” Decrease. 
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The number of packages of postage-stamps lost in the mails during the 
year was three, representing $59, and of stamped envelopes one, repre- 
senting $8.45, and of postal cards none; being the smallest losses ever 
incurred during any year. This is undoubtedly owing to the fact that 
all packages of postage-stamps, stamped-envelopes, newspaper-wrap- 
pers, and postal-cards are registered, and illustrates in a most effective 
manner the security of the registry system. 


CONTRACTS. 


There were in the service of the Department, on the 30th of June, 
1873, 5,930 contractors for the transportation of the mails on public 
routes. 

There were, at the close of the year, 2,359 “ special” offices, each with 
amail-earrier, whose pay from the Department is not allowed to exceed 
the net postal yield of the office. 

Of public mail-routes in operation there were 7,424, aggregating in 
length 256,210 miles; in annual transportation, 119,909,650 miles; and 
in annual cost, $13,635,341. Adding the compensation of railway post- . 
office clerks, route-agents, mail-route messengers, local agents, mail- 
messengers, and baggage-masters in charge of registered packages, 
amounting to $2,525,693, the aggregate annual cost was $16,161,034. 

The service was divided as follows: 

Railroad routes: Length, 63,457 miles; annual transportation, 65,- 
621,445 miles; annual cost, $7,257,196—about 11.06 cents per mile. 

Steamboat routes: Length, 16,762 miles; annual transportation, 
3,947,785 miles; annual cost, $799,645—about 20.25 cents per mile. 

Other routes, upon which the mails are required to be conveyed with 
“celerity, certainty, and security :” Length, 175,991 miles; annual trans- 
portation, 50,340,420 miles; annual cost, $5,578,500—about 11.08 cents 
per mile. 

There was an increase over the preceding year in length of routes of 
4,812 miles; in annual transportation, 4,925,328 miles; and in cost, 
$1,063,077. Adding the increased cost for railway post-office clerks, 
route, local, and other agents, $318,749, the total increase in cost was 
$1,381,826. 

The railroad routes have been increased in length 5,546 miles, and in 
cost $754,425, against an increase last year of 8,077 miles in length and 
$777,792 in cost. 


RE-ADJUSTMENT OF PAY ON RAILROAD ROUTES. 


About the 1st of February, 1873, circulars were sent out from the 
Department to the proprietors of railroad routes in the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New York, calling for returns of the amount and character of the 
mail-service they performed, with a view to the re-adjustment of their 
pay for the new contract term commencing Ist of July, 1873. The re- 
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sults are shown in Table E, which contains returns, also, as usual, 
from routes in other States. The passage of the act approved March 
3, 1873, providing for a general re-adjustment of pay on railroad 
routes upon a showing of the state of the service to be furnished for 
a period subsequent to June 30, 1873, prevented the use of the returns 
made under the eall of 1st of February, 1873, as data for deter- 
mining the compensation for the new contract term in the States above 
named; and, in conformity with the requirements of the new law, 
the proprietors of all the railroad routes in the country have been called 
upon to submit new returns for thirty days, commencing Ist of October, 
1873, this month being supposed to afford a fair average for the 
year. The re-adjustment to be predicated upon these new returns, 
(which are pot yet at hand,) will take effect from the commencement of 
the current fiscal year. Payments have been made for the quarter 
ended 30th of September, 1873, but with the understanding that they 
are hereafter to be modified, if necessary, to agree with the character of 
the new returns. Table F exhibits the re-adjustment of the rates on 52 
rontes, and the adjustment of rates on 21 new routes, ordered within 


>> 


the year ended 30th of September, 1873, to take effect prior to the close 
of the last fiscal year. The rates were increased, it will be seen, on 44 
routes and decreased on 8, the net increase in the amount of annual pay 
being $225,823.55. The 21 new routes inciuded in the table are only a 
portion of the new routes put in operation, temporary rates, not ex- 
ceeding the maximum fixed by law for routes of the lowest class, being 
allowed on the residue in the absence of the usual returns. The nun- 
ber of new railroad routes put in operation during the year ended June 
30, 1873, was 61. 


POST-ROUTE MAPS. 


The work of the topographer has been continued and extended, with 
good results to all branches of the public service. A large map, in four 
sheets, on a scale of ten miles to the inch, of the States of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Lowa, with adjacent parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, has been finished during the year, and many copies printed 
and distributed. Theincreasing demand, already beyond the capacity 
of the Department to satisfy, for this and the other maps previously 
published, and the many encomiums bestowed upon them for accuracy, 
ciearness, and neatness of execution, attest the high esteem in which 
they are held. 


FINES AND.DEDUCTIONS. 


The amount of fines imposed upon contractors and deductions made 
from their pay for failures and other delinquencies, for the year, was 
$75,277.53; and the amount remitted during the same period was 
$8,617.08 ; leaving the net amount of fines and deductions $66,660.45. 
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MAIL-BAGS, LOCKS, AND KEYS. 


A table appended to this report exhibits in detail the number, de- 
scription, and cost of mail-bags and mail-catchers, and of mail-locks 
and keys, purchased under contracts, during the last year. Of locked 
mail-bags, (used for letters,) there were 8,600; of tied mail-bags, (used 
for printed matter,) there were 86,650; and of mail-catchers, (used for 
exchanging mails with postal cars under full speed,) there were 300. 
The total cost of bags and catchers was $94,828.40. The total cost of 
mail-locks and keys, including repairs, was $28,018.76. 


THROUGH MAILS. 


The through-mail tables appended hereto* exhibit an improvement in 
the service between New York and San Francisco, the average time 
westward, during the year ended 30th September, 1873, being 179 hours 
4 minutes, a little less than seven and a half days, against 216 hours 23 
minutes, or more than nine days, the preceding year ; and the average 
time eastward, 174 hours 59 minutes, a little over seven and a quarter 
days, against 197 hours 45 minutes, or nearly eight and a quarter days, 
the preceding year. Between Washington and New Orleans the aver- 
age time was about four hours more going south, and about three hours 
less going north, than during the preceding year, the time south being 
81 hours 45 minutes, against 77 hours 39 minutes the preceding year, 
and the time north 72 hours 53 minutes, against 75 hours 38 minutes 
the preceding year. The usual full details will be found in the tables of 
the service on the lines running westward from Washington and New 
York to Cincinnati, Saint Louis, and Chicago. 


MAIL DEPREDATIONS. 


The number of recorded complaints for the past year of missing let- 
ters was 6,165, of which 3,980 were unregistered and 2,185 registered, 
containing in the former, as reported, in bonds, drafts, and currency, 
$309,123.53, and in the latter $70,421.91. Of the registered letters, 899 
were accounted for, 313 are reported as actually lost, and 973 are still 
in the hands of special agents for investigation. During the year 302 
persons were arrested for various offenses against the postal laws and 
regulations. Of these, 94 have been convicted, 20 have been acquitted, 
193 are awaiting trial, and 95 have been discharged for want of proof 
sufficient to insure conviction. It is amazing that so many persons will 
persist in sending money through the mails, thereby subjecting them- 
selves and the public to risk, and tempting the weak to dishonesty and 
ruin, when the Department provides the means of safe transmission by 
money-orders at an insignificant cost. Some of the most experienced 
officers in the service are of the opinion that Congress should adopt 
such legislation as will prevent the use of the mails for the conveyance 
of money in letters, and compel the registration of every valuable pack- 
age. 
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RAILWAY POST-OFFICES. 





A tabular statement hereto appended shows that the number of rail- 
way post-office lines in operation on the 30th of June, 1873, was 59, ex- 
tending over 14,866 miles of railroad and steamboat routes—an increase 
of 2 lines and 749 miles over the preceding year. The number of clerks 
employed was 752, at an annual cost of $941,000—an increase of 103 
clerks and $119,400. Upon 12,312 miles the service is performed daily, 
upon 2,533 miles twice daily, and upon 21 miles four times daily, equiv- 
alent in all to 17,462 miles each way daily. Counting all the lines both 
ways, the aggregate service is 84,925 miles daily. 





FOREIGN MAILS. 


The total number of letters exchanged during the year with foreign 
countries was 27,459,185, an increase of 3,096,685 over the number 
reported for 1872. Of this number, 14,532,674 were sent from and 
13,126,511 were received in the United States. 

The number of letters (single rates) exchanged in the United States 
and European mails was 19,585,514, an increase of 1,902,515 over the 
number reported for 1872. 

The total postages on the letters exchanged with foreign countries 
amounted to $2,021,310.86, an increase of $150,053.61 over the amount 
reported for 1872. 

The aggregate amount of postage (sea, inland, and foreign) on the 
letter-mails exchanged with the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Spain, was $1,406,507.50, an increase 
of $102,653.45 over the amount reported for 1872. The postages on 
letters sent exceeded the postages on letters received from the same 
countries, in the sum of $22,934.58, being 1.63 per cent. of the aggregate 
amount. The postages collected in the United States amounted to 
$865,511.47, and in Europe to $540,996.03 ; the excess of collections in 
the United States being $324,515.44, or 23 per cent. of the entire postage 
receipts on European correspondence. 

Comparing the year 1873 with the year 1872, the rate of increase in 


the total number of letters exchanged with foreign countries was 12.7. 


per cent., and the rate of increase in the amount of postages thereon was 
8 per cent. The increase in the number of letters exchanged with 
European countries was 103 per cent., and the increase of postages 
thereon amounted to 7% per cent. 

The total weight of mails exchanged during the year with European 
countries was 1,825,397 pounds, (over 912 tons,) an increase of 184,708 
pounds, or 92 tons, compared with the previousyear. The weightof letter- 
correspondence was 397,339 pounds, and of printed matter and samples, 
1,428,058 pounds. The aggregate weight of mails sent to Europe was 
899,580 pounds, and of mails received from Europe 925,817 pounds. The 
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weight of letter-correspondence sent to Europe was 211,6164 pounds, 
and of letter-correspondence received from Europe 185,7224 pounds. 
The weight of printed matter and samples sent to ee was 687,964 
pounds, and of printed matter and samples received from Europe 740,094 
pounds. 

The costof the United States transatlantic mail steamship service for 
the year 1873 was $226,745.77, being an increase of $6,440.07 over the 
cost of the same service for the year 1872. The payments made to the 
respective steamship lines conveying mails to Europe, receiving the sea- 
postages as full compensation for the service, were as follows, viz: 

The Liverpool and Great Western, (Williams and Guion line,) for 51 trips 

LOG NOW: VONK GO QUSbNBlOWN <6 225.056.0265 a scasc ceeds’ scswse cin ccssinccic $79,294 42 
The Hamburg-American Packet Company, for 52 trips from New York to 

Plymouth and Hamburg, and four trips from New Orleans to France, 

Po eeRU ANC GET AEN DEED =< oi io ysic cio a. .ceaisin.. Seiemiaiiss-=reniciees.sacisiostus an Sbalee 57, 95 
The North German Lloyd of Brome n, for 77 trips from New York to South- 

ampton and Bremen, and also dor conveying mails from Baltimore and 








(OR Gy SC UTISE, (5S, 5,1 os en ee 33, O43 74 
The White Star line, for 33 trips from New York to Queenstown......... 29,831 97 
The Inman line, for 16 trips from New York to Queenstown....-..--.---- 14, 641 70 
The Canadian line, for 52 trips to Liverpool ..... ..........-. 2.20.0 -e0s- 6,065 13 
The Cunard line, for 55 trips from Boston to Liverpool.-..........-.----- 4,9°7 37 
The National line, for 2 trips from New York ...... 20.2. ....20---20- eee 390 49 
The Baltic Lloyd line for 1 trip from New York to Stettin..............- 12 07 

MAA aeons wale e ee sae et emote ue ema Supine ue aloha u owe 226,745 77 


The United States postages on mails conveyed to and from the West 
Indies, Panama, and Central America, Brazil, Mexico, Bermuda, Nova 
Scotia, New Granada, and New Zealand, amounted to $137,517.68, and 
the cost of the sea conveyance thereof was $95,525.53. The United 
States postages on mails exchanged with Brazil, Japan, and China, the 
Sandwich Islandsy New Zealand, and Australia, by means of the sub- 
sidized lines of direct mail-steamers, amounted to $49,829.38. The 
total cost of the United States ocean mail steamship service for the 
year 1873, (including $725,000 paid from special appropriation for steam- 
ship service to Japan and China, to Brazil, and to the Hawaiian Islands,) 
Was $1,047,271.35. 

_A new contract has been executed with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, for the additional monthly mail between San Franciso and 
Hong-Kong, (China,) via Yokohama, (Japan,) authorized by sections 3 
and 6 of the act of Congress approved June 1, 1872, which discharges 
and releases from future responsibility the sureties for said company 
under the original contract, executed the 29th of August, 1872, and sub- 
stituted new sureties in their stead. A copy thereof is hereto annexed. 

The additional service authorized by the law of June 1, 1872, should 
have been commenced on the 1st of October, 1873, by American-built. 
iron steamships of not less than 4,000 tons register. The company 
has, however, failed to comply with its contract, because, as is allege‘, 
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of unexpected difficulties, which retarded the building of the new steam- 
ships now being constructed for this service. 

The company has submitted a statement of the causes of its failure 
to place the new ships on the line on the 1st of October last, by which 
it appears that immediately after the passage of the act of Congress 
authorizing the additional monthly mail on this route, a contract was 
made for the construction of two iron serew-steamers of upwards of 
4,000 tons register, the hulls of which are now nearly completed, and 
that the first of these ships will be launched early in December next. 

In the month of May, 1872, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
commenced an additional monthly mail service between San Francisco 
and Japan and China, which has been maintained regularly, with three 
exceptions, to the present date; for which service the sea-postages 
on the mails transported have been allowed as full compensation, 
under the provisions of the general law fixing the rates of compensation 
for the sea-conveyance of mails; so that a regular semi-monthly mail 
service is now being performed on the line, although by steamers of less 
tonnage than that required for the additional monthly service. The 
company has requested that it may be permitted to continue the 
service as at present, until it can place the new ships of the required 
tonnage on the line. It is, doubtless, doing all it can, with its 
present resources, to comply, in good faith, with the requirements of 
the contract at an early day; but, as this service was specially author: 
ized by act of Congress, upon certain prescribed terms and limitations, 
and the success or failure of the enterprise is a question fraught with 
important national interests, I have not felt at liberty either to annul 
the contract for the additional monthly service on account of the failure 
to commence the same on the day fixed by law, or to give any permis- 
sion or assurance for a continuance of the contract and service as re- 
quested by the company. No good reason is, however, perceived why the 
company should not. be permitted to continue the service as at present, 
until the new ships are completed and placed upon the line, with the un- 
derstanding that it shall make no claim upon the additional subsidy, or 
any part thereof, but shall receive the sea-postage only, as heretofore, 
in full compensation for the additional service, until the contract shall 
be fully complied with. 

Notice was given to this department on the 4th of March, 1873, by 
the United States, New Zealand and Australia Mail Steamship Com- 
pany of the withdrawal of its steamers from the route between San 
Francisco, New Zealand, and the Australian Colonies, via the Sandwich 
Islands, the effort of said company to establish an American line of 
mail-steamships on that route having proved unsuccessful. 

A postal convention has been concluded with the United Kingdoms 
of Sweden and Norway, establishing and regulating a direct exchange 
of correspondence with those kingdoms, at reduced postage charges. 
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This convention, a copy of which is appended, was carried into opera- 
tion on the 1st of July, 1873. 

‘A second additional postal convention has been concluded with Bel- 
gium, (a copy of which is appended,) reducing, on and after July 1, 1873, 
the single rate of letter postage from 10 to 8 cents, by closed mail via 
England, and to 6 cents by direct steamers, 

An exchange of postal cards with Canada, and also with Newfound- 
land, has been established on the basis of a prepaid postage of 2 cents 
in full to destination in either direction, prepayment thereof to be made 
by affixing to the card an ordinary 1-cent postage-stamp of the country 
of origin in addition to the stamp printed or impressed thereon. Copies 
of the additional articles providing therefor are appended. 

A similar arrangement has been concluded with the post-depart- 
ment of North Germany for the mutual exchange of United States and 
German postal cards, on prepayment of a postage of 2 cents on cards 
from the United States for Germany, and of one silber groschen on 
cards from Germany for the United States. The additional articles pro- 
viding for such exchange are hereto appended. 

A proposition to the British office for a like arrangement for an ex- 
change of United States and British postal cards, has been declined by 
that office. 

A postal convention, establishing and regulating an exchange of cor- 
respondence between the United States and the empire of Japan, by 
means of direct lines of steamships plying between the sea-ports of the 
two countries, has been formally agreed upon and executed with the 
chargé Waffaires of Japan at Washington, and is to be carried into effect 
six months after its ratification by the government of Japan. 

The basis of a postal convention with France was agreed upon at 
Paris, in the month of October last, between Mr. Washburne, our 
ninister to France, and the director-general of the French post-office, 
which fixed the single rate of international postage for letters at 8 cents 
(40 centimes) per each 10 grams or fraction thereof, to be divided 
equally between the two countries. The articles of this basis were 
transmitted to me for consideration, but before any action was taken 
upon them, the negotiations were transferred to Washington, and re- 
newed through the Marquis de Noailles, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of France, for the avowed object of obtaining such 
an increase of letter-postage as would guarantee to France her full in- 
terior letter rate of 20 centimes. The proposition to increase the single 
rate of letter-postage from 40 to 50 centimes, and other changes 
of the basis agreed upon at Paris relating to the standard weight 
for letters and a just division of the expenses of intermediate sea- 
transportation, were fully considered at several interviews had with 
the Marquis de Noailles, but without result. I objected to increasing 
the letter-postage, because of my earnest desire to establish a letter rate 
approximating in some degree to the much cheaper rates established 
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between the United States and Great Britain, Germany, and other lead- 
ing countries of Europe. I was also unwilling to accept the French 
domestic letter standard of 10 grams, because, being exceptional, and 
differing from our domestic standard of one-half ounce, which is also used 
in rating postage on letters exchanged with all other countries, it could 
not be applied at our post-offices without serious embarrassment and 
difficulty, resulting from mistakes in collecting the proper amount of 
postage, and consequent additional charges at destination. At length, 
finding it impossible to conclude a satisfactory arrangement on the 
ordinary plan of optional prepayment of postage, and wishing to divest 
the subject of the perplexing questions of disagreement, I submitted the 
simple proposition for a postal convention on the plan of “ compulsory 
prepayment, with no accounts,” the main features of which were: An 
international letter-postage of 9 cents, and the nearest equivalent thereof 
in French money; prepayment obligatory, the mailing country to retain 
to its own use all the postage it collects, and the receiving country to 
deliver at destination free of charge; each country to levy and collect 
postage by the standard weight adopted for its domestic mails, and to 
defray the expenses of intermediate transportation of the mails 
sent to the other. In submitting this proposition, this Department 
yielded to France an increase of the rate of letter-postage and the 
advantage of rating and collecting her postage by the smaller standard of 
weight; and nothing can be urged against its adoption except the 
demand that this country shall use the exceptional French standard for 
rating letters. It has been submitted by the French minister to his 
government for instructions, and I trust it will be accepted, as it con- 
cedes all that, in my judgment, this Department can concede to effect a 
settlement of the vexed questions in controversy, a due regard being 
had to the interests and convenience of the American people. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The report of the appointment-oftfice shows the following: 


Number of post-oftices established during the year...-.......-....--2-..-. 2, 462 
Number discontinued..........-- Po Dan Sure k Cae eeweSccesweces se ceeeleeubas 1, 081 
BRUNABED connie econ ticees ew escer et seens kota nes Widece een eae tseeeeteacace 1, 381 
Number in operation on June 30, 1872. ..... 2.02. ccecceseccee nese cccccoese 31, 863 
Nuniber in operation on June 30, 1873...... 22. 2.22... .cnsceccccesseccss es 33, 244 
Number filled by appointments of the President. ...-.............-...---. 1, 363 
Number tilled by appointments of the Postmaster-General. ............---- 31, 881 


Appointments were made during the year— 





COATES 73 1-00) LR ge ey Se gba ene leg gee ea aa near a 4, 802 
SOR MOINOVEASS oom cetcee sees kbebec cose Bocce hoe ose pee onmedereeens 945 
(SecnenrOs aL mAMen NU RIGES 2552-5522. 6oSass col os cssccsecs esses seen 193 
Pneisns OLetnetMOeIS Sook 2 shee cs ask dese kes ceks se on csc. sence ees 386 
On establishment of new post-offices........-.-.-----.------ ceeee seceeees 2, 462 

POA appointments. 2 o52c2csesS a5 Leen cs sess che sssesseetes. cceeceesee 8, 788 


Number of cases acted on during the year...-..--..-----0 22-2 eee eee eee eee 10, 101 
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The number and aggregate compensation of special agents, route- 
agents, mail-route messengers, railway post-office clerks, and local 
agents in service during the year ended June 30, 1873, were— 





By PANOCI MNCL a a Retin Meme eet: eae Sea easel Saws Bosch See Ss camiens $155, 033 
Vor; TAUWay: POSU-OMICO ClODKG- oo. ccs ecssce seat see hice acecisce loc 941, 000 
Bie MNO AerOER chic eee be Skis ee h et Sereee academies 828, 240 
PUA MEN BENGE NOSSO ORAS 2/5 5274550 ai cicjuininw socio Rinitin Holes iecmmcyoswaaeine 106, 740 
BRUM OUMIFACONIG =e =e 25-7 un osse Sess ewe mtmncme enmpeeceecissiemsotmeceee 82, 896 

1, 942 JOU DS rS0 oS Oo COSC COL IaCSA OCA Se COpO DEE CU Or URC Ainserncecscsc 2, 113, 909 


The free-delivery system has been in operation during the year in fifty- 
two of the principal cities, with the following aggregate results : 


Number of letter-carriers..............--: See See ceceeeceeses 1, 499 
Dial IOULE re COU VGleGes co scene seletccn acest oes coete eet walebosins 140, 958, 887 
HOG MAL GHPOEG MIO MIVONOM ciara /o7a. 1 sacianl-\sinie sisievs one aicisis a’e sais sicioeiaeiimecteieecie 38, 340, 049 
BNE SA OUN CORUM OLE Oe nme lose piscine cipinic a oie ce sie mia: Sin eicin\wmieiateicaleialerane nies 43, 390, 665 
PCTS C UO feces cls See a ers oat cinco oNiclSaeit eoste nce meee eee 137, 065, 699 
MENS MPOS (GOMECUOO 6a = 5s a losn Jae ence peisie winio mists ameecuebe nest eciebels 15, 560, 373 
Whole mumper On pieces HANAIOGL <.6.- 222045 e sax acincce esses ceases se 374, 915, 664 
Amount paid carriers, including incidental expenses -.....---.--------- $1, 422, 495, 48 
VELA SO COSLEDERNICCO sacs case = sass a\s es ta alnwin since sie) Seieininisis tei oe 3.8 mills. 
Bmountiof postage on local matter... 2. <s<5 sos oc ccs Seen waceiee's $1, 112, 251 21 


Showing the following increase compared with last year: 


Stn CRIMEA ian ot) ona stems <cmeiaels wcines en ahenmane ss eceaesemwes 56 
MEAT HIOULOESICOMIVEL EO tis )oc cigs Scie ain be Sessieo aie atic sere ceme se eecieina<ieemae 13, 860, 059 
PCA OUUEISMUOlVeNCUs «2525-224 scaceos oe. sos eva seeeeeSese coronas 5, 336, 169 
EERCH AICO CCU ine ca trac oe aes ania cana oa sac eee eacaale cas onuens 6, 768, 297 
Amount paid carriers, including incidental expenses. ..-.-..------------ $33, 597. 87 
MONA OM IOCHIMaiTOl.- << saisec <3 ha Soccer oo sme Sah exa case secsoee'e $204, 899, 28 
Percentage of increase of receipts on local postage.......------------- . 225 
Percentage of increase in cost of service......--....--..-------------- . 0263 


With this report ends the first decade of the free-delivery service in 
this country. The grounds mainly relied upon for its establishment 
and extension, namely, public convenience and the stimulus to corre- 
spondence, have been fully verified by experience thus far. This 
system, with its letter-boxes located at convenient points throughout the 
large postal centers, and its frequent deliveries and collections of mail- 
matter by carriers, has proved to be a virtual extension of the post- 
office to every house. The transaction of the postal business of large 
communities by a few men selected for the purpose is justified, in an 
economic point of view, by the time saved to the people, the reduction 
of labor in post-offices, the facilities and stimulus given to correspond- 
ence, the frequency, promptness, and accuracy secured in the delivery 
of letters, and the reduction of the number of advertised and dead let- 
ters. While these benefits are most strikingly seen in the larger cities, 
they are felt and appreciated in all places where the frequency of 
the mails, the density of the population, and the distance from the 





* Other special agents charged to separate appropriations. 
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office make it inconvenient for citizens to call or send for their mail, 
The average of population to each carrier varies with the number of 
people to be served, the extent of territory, and the frequency of the 
deliveries. The general average, however, is estimated at 3,690. The 
expense of the system at each office is paid out of the revenue of that 
office. It seems but fair, therefore, that this mode of delivery should 
be extended to all cities where the population, business, extent of ter. 
ritory, and frequency of the mails may authorize the requisite force and 
outlay. Just how far these elements may combine to warrant the ex- 
tension of the system, it is difficult to determine ; but I am of the opin- 
ion that it might be advantageously provided for cities having in their 
corporate limits a population of not less than ten thousand. 

The following table shows the number of employés in the Post-Office 
Department; also the number of postmasters, contractors, clerks in 
post-oftices, route-agents, railway post-office clerks, and other officers in 
service on the 30th June, 1872, and the 30th June, 1873, respectively : 

Departmental officers and employés: 








1872. 1873, 
BOS PTTL (Po Ce Cr) C1005 gen arn a a 1 

3 Assistant Postimasters-General............ 22-2. cee eee eee e coon eee eee 3 

1 Superintendent of Foreign Mails.......... 2-2-2. .----- 22. eee eee eee eee 1 

1 Superintendent of Money-Order System.-.........-...--..-------------- 1 

i chief of division of dead letters ..<...--.. ..2.0. cece sceccscces cscs ccas 1 

a Omer Cleror Doepariament 0-225 se.. sec cee see dhe ccs ccs cecec ss 1 
PeMNGL CBIR WL MMMONIG . 25 sl2s.cceeecckausscebeaeehes ee sowes cet kines. 4 
334 clerks, laborers, watchmen, &c ...........-.--- 202 cece e cee cee cece nee 342 
346 354 

Other officers and agents: 

SOMOS MIDI ATE AMNION Leon) RA Sag Se Gs ne ioy ie See 2 ee tee ns 33, 244 
Dy Sb) Ob AD 1 Ci ae ees ee nee ee ape re oe eee eo ee eee ee 5, 930 
ahi CCE TA Co. i) Li) a er 4, 025 
18D Dotber-CArriONns . ...... 2.400. sc.ccsccc0es 0 Sst se eek Aa NO bh tier tn stag! PAE tae 1, 499 

PERSO Tr 15) 11 1h ee es ee a oe 862 
22 TAUNVAY MOST-OMICDIOIODKS < o.0%222525 acess ncecuc ccs acs catecececuseuees 752 
PAN MNBLEDO MUO NOSSCNGONS - . << S22 x sae cece cc) wa sesame ee sceeoste soe Sees sees 171 

DE TOC DSN ey PPS SSIS Sat ern So eco eo Seago 110 

EAD SOOT 9 12 211 RRS ag Sa ad 63 

44, 655 MUN NBOTRADO oe tect ee oe oe ci ices ee een 47, 010 


DEAD LETTERS. 


The operations of the Dead-Letter Office are fully given in a tabular 
statement printed in the appendix, and may be epitomized as follows: 

Number of domestic letters received, 4,133,928; number of foreign 
letters, 268,420; total, 4,402,348, representing an actual or nominal 
yalue of $5,795,764.11. Of this number 1,826,108, representing 
$5,377,923.27, were delivered to owners or writers; 31,388, represent- 
ing $132, 993.33, which could not be delivered, were filed for reclama- 
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tion; 11,370 remained either on hand not acted upon, or were outstand- 
ing in the hands of postmasters for delivery June 30, 1873, and repre- 
senting $284,847.51; and 2,533,482, which either could not be delivered, 
or from various causes were worthless, were destroyed. 
The number of applications for dead letters was 6,598, and in 2,075 
cases the letters were found and forwarded to applicants or owners. 
The amounts received during the year and deposited in the Treasury 





were— 
MEOMeUNCIMINEd GEAC LOGUOLS = 5s cis/s1s:cinis's:cdinwicrs wis cols sie wie sic Sages sa ee $6, 208 00 
From proceeds of sales of waste paper........-----..------- $3, 401 55 ; 
From proceeds of sales of post-route maps-....-...-----..-+- 502 40 
From proceeds of sales of old carpets .-.........--...------ 293 56 
— 4,143 51 
Doval deposited durin p the VORt: 2.5 5.<s. cs ee scence ccs cs secs 10, 351 51 


POSTAL MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM. 


The number of money-order post-offices in operation during the last 
fiscal year was 2,775. On the 7th of July, 1873, 299 additional offices 
were established, and 5 were discontinued, making the whole number 
at present 3,069. Of the additional offices, seven were opened at sub- 
post-offices or stations in large cities, viz: one in Boston, one in Chi- 
cago, and five in Philadelphia. 

The number of domestic money-orders issued during the year was 3,355,686, the aggre- 

Pate WalUO Ol WICH WAS= << <ce.cccccccscccecocs- co ccessccecccs aces) GO, 010,080 OO 
The number of such orders paid was 3,314,818, 

RMOUN UNE, INVA TOs sc ~/.51.5 cen cece ccsac cece $56, 900, 351 23 
To which is to be added the amount of orders repaid 


WOMUNO POMMUCEIS 2 isoc.~-saicces St scss cross cases siscie cine 394, 661 04 








57, 295, 012 27 


221, 204 42 


PMOTAN COLMNAARUGHURS a5 fone farosic arn snicisicls ness ajeisie ca soleiesemciee 








MEUORS (OL ISSUES OVEN PAYINODUS os oo5<.. 5 iSe cise cosas cise tech se ese 


The amount of fees paid by the public to postmasters for the issue of 
money-orders was $354,602.25. These transactions show an increase 
over those of 1872 of $9,000,683.97, or 18.55 per cent., in the amount 
of orders issued; of $8,875,367.30, or 18.33 per cent., in the amount of 
orders paid; and of $4,316.59, or 1.23 per cent., in the amount of fees 
received. The average amount of the money-orders issued during the 
last year was $17.14, being $1.71 less than the averageof the preceding 
year. The small increase in the fees received, as compared with the is- 
sues and payments of orders, is owing to the reduction, by the act of 
June 8, 1872, of the fee for orders not exceeding $10 from 10 cents to 5 
cents. The diminution of the average amount of the order is to be 
attributed to the same cause, which stimulated the purchase of small 
orders issued at one-half the rate formerly charged. 

Duplicate money-orders to the number of 14,521 were issued by the 
Department during the year, of which 14,256 were in lieu of original 
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orders which failed to reach the respective payees in due time, because 
of change of residence or imperfect address, or because not called for, 
or because alleged to have been lost in transmission by mail. One hun. 
dred and forty-five duplicates were substituted for orders which became 
invalid, because not presented for payment within one year after issue; 
31 for orders made invalid in consequence of having, contrary to law, 
more than one indorsement; 87 for orders mutilated or destroyed while 
in possession of the remitter or the payee; and 2 for orders lost by 
robbery of a post-office. 

The increase in the number of duplicates during last year was 801, or 
about 5.84 per cent., being nearly 13 per cent. less than the ratio of increase 
in the orders issued. 

The receipts and expenditures of the domestic money-order system, 
as adjusted and reported by the Auditor, were as follows, viz: 





Receipts: 
Fees received for money-orders issued ........---.---------------- -2---- $354, 602 
Amount received for premium on drafts..........------ ---. eee eee eee eee 214 41 
Maer er teers ee peereE ethan oor eects -t omeeeboaeeaeces erates 354, 816 66 
Expenditures: 
Commissions to postmasters and allowances for clerk-hire -.. $257,928 58 
Allowances for postmasters’ remittances lost in transmission 
DOAN ester eee ere ere secre seueee cece tee cecesces 4,345 56 
Incidental expenses for stationery and fixtures............-. 23,001 32 
RSH UWAOER scene cies eeu sans eee ukecrn poussc ceninieece cose 957 20 
MUSA ee eit t ese = ot ree Marten ower ec oie Maia ORO ee ee Siete eek 286, 232 66 
Excess of receipts over expenditures -......--..-..------ee-0----------- 68, 584 00 


In compliance with the act of June 8, 1872, this sum has been placed 
to.the credit of the Treasurer of the United States for the service of the 
Post-Oflice Department. 

During the fiscal year 1872, the revenue amounted to $105,977.77, 
being larger by $37,393.77 than that of the last year. This decrease is 
due to the unusually small receipts from fees, as compared with the 
large increase of orders issued, resulting from the reduction above men- 
tioned of the fee for orders of $10 and under from 10 to 5 cents. In 
1872 the amount of orders issued increased 15 per ce1t., and the fees 
183 per cent.; but during the last year the increase of the fees was only 
1.23 per cent., while the issues were augmented 18.55 per cent. The great 
increase of issues and payments during the last year involved additional 
expenditure for clerk-hire, stationery, and other incidental items, but pro. 
duced no proportionate augmentation of receipts. The public, how- 
ever, has derived substantial advantage from the additional facilities 
afforded by greatly reduced rates for the transmission of small sums 
by postal orders. 

During the past year the aggregate amount of surplus funds accruing 
at the smaller post-offices from the sale of money-orders, and remitted 
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by them to the larger offices designated as their depositories, was 
$43,885,826.68. Twenty-three of these remittances, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $5,557.31, were reported as lost in transmission by mail, a sum 
larger by $1,509.31 than the reported losses of the previous year. Of 
this amount, the sum of $2,543.04 was allowed before the close of the 
year to the credit of the several postmasters who had remitted the 
same; credit claimed for a remittance of $200 was disallowed; the sum 
of $2,034.27 was recovered by special agents of the Department; and 
claims amounting to $780 are yet pending. The total amount allowed 
to postmasters during the last year for remittances lost in the mails was 
$4,345.56, of which the sum of $1,802.52 was on account of losses during 
the two preceding years. Of these former losses, the sum of $250 was 
charged to postmasters’ accounts; the sum of $99 was recovered by 
special agents; and there remain unsettled cases to the amount of $560. 

The drafts drawn by postmasters whose payments exceed their issues 
of money-orders against credits given them, from time to time, with the 
postmaster at New York, amounted to $5,004,800. Certain postmasters 
in the Pacific States and Territories, who required occasional assistance 
to meet their money-order payments, were furr ished with funds to the 
anount of $52,034 by the postmaster at San Francisco, and to the 
amount of $23,587 by the postmaster at Portland, Oregon. 

Out of the whole number of orders paid, viz: 3,314,818; it was claimed 
that payment of 22, amounting to $613.80, was fraudulently procured 
through forgery of the payee’s signature, or by other unlawful or im- 
proper means, being at the rate of one fraudulent payment in every 
150,673 payments. 

Forty-nine cases of improperly-paid orders were investigated or un- 
dergoing examination during the year. Twenty-seven of them occurred 
during the previous year; and of these 12 were not brought to the 
knowledge of the Department until after the completion of the last an- 
nual report. In twenty-one instances the amount of the orders, the 
total value of which was $742.19, was recovered by special agents, and 
paid to the rightful owners. In six cases, amounting to $178.71, the 
paying postmasters were, after due investigation, held responsible for 
the erroneous payments. The amount of six improperly-paid orders, 
$252, was refunded by the Department, the paying postmasters not hav- 
ing been found at fault; and sixteen cases, of the aggregate value of 
$472.55, are still pending. 

The rapid increase in the amount of the money-order business which 
closely followed the recent monetary disturbance and the general sus- 
ponsion of currency payments by the national banks is a circumstance 
hot unworthy of notice. During the last week of September and the 
first three weeks of October, 1872, the number of orders issued at the 
fifty-six largest money-order offices was 36,744, amounting to $817,344.99 
and the number of orders paid was 119,107, amounting to $1,981,724.47, 
During the same period of the present year, these offices issued 55,07] 
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orders, of the aggregate amount of $1,211,297.41, and paid 163,577 
orders of the total value of $3,055,696.02, showing the unprecedented 
increase of 48.19 per cent. in the amount of issues, and of 54.19 per 
cent. in the amount of payments. This statement clearly indicates the 
utility of the system to the public as a safe, convenient, and expeditious 
mode of making small remittances. 

The number of international postal orders issued in this country on 
Switzerland was 2,801, amounting to $78,313.93, and the number from 
that country paid here was 600, amounting to $16,809.58; showing, in 
comparison with last year’s business, a decrease of $7,265.99, or 8.49 per 
cent. in the issues, and an increase of $2,708.23, or 19.20 per cent. in the 
payments. The fees received amounted to $2,164, and the expenses to 
$24.86. It appears from the accompanying report of the Auditor, that, 
after the payment of all balances due Switzerland on the exchange of 
money-orders during the year, a net revenue of $5,152.76 accrued to the 
United States, of which the sum of $3,013.62 represents profits derived 
from the purchase, at advantageous rates, of bills of exchange in pay- 
ment of gold balances. 

The number-of money-orders issued in this country for payment in 
the United Kingdom was 69,592, amounting to $1,364,476.32, and the 
number of British orders paid here was 10,486, of the aggregate value 
of $215,087.61. The fees received amounted to $40,504, and the cost 
of commissions to postmasters, clerk-hire, and incidental items was 
$15,487.18. An exact statement of the revenue of last year cannot, at 
present, be furnished by the Auditor, as a final settlement of the ac- 
counts of the last quarter of the fiscal year has not yet been made by 
the accounting officers of both countries. The revenue for the year 
1872 is reported by the Auditor at $23,321.92. 

From the establishment of the exchange of postal money-orders be- 
tween the United States and the German Empire, on the 1st of October, 
1872, to the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1573, 19,454 orders, amount- 
ing to $420,722.12, were issued in this country in favor of payees in Ger- 
many, and 11,613 orders from that country were paid in the United 
States. The fees received amounted to $11,662.80, and the sum paid for 
commissions, clerk hire, and incidental expenses, to $1,693.65. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An appropriation for the manufacture and delivery of postal cards 
having been secured by the act of January 8, 1873, immediate steps 
were taken to meet the public demand therefor. Much delay was et- 
countered in the preparation of the plates and in procuring suitable 
stock, but at length all obstacles were so far overcome that their delivery 
on requisitions was commenced on the Ist of May last. As predicted, 
they have been favorably received. They have supplied a public want, 
and have made a new and remunerative business for the Department. 
The issues foot up: 
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RIPON YO GINO oO oeininy cise ecb wise on is casmien is Scineuacocrene oie tis cele 31, 094, 000 
Brom Uiy, © vO seprOMm POL GO. so. ccd cs isoecsepesews werSeeeeteun sion ceans 33, 208, 300 
MOUAniN iy OMMONUNSs spe tectccks .Soslsettew obese cess See oes eeees 64, 302, 300 


These figures indicate that the estimate of 100,000,000 for the con- 
sumption of the first year will be more than realized. 

The several acts for the repeal of the franking privilege became opera- 
tive on the 1st of July last. The results of the first quarter of the eur- 
rent year are highly satisfactory, and have fully verified the predictions 
of the friends of the repeal. The confasion and delay in the distribu- 
tion and transmission of the mails, caused by suddenly throwing, 
without notice or system, immense masses of free matter upon important 
postal routes, have been remedied, thus making it possible to effect a de- 
cided improvement in the organization and practical working of the 
service. 

Section 4 of the act of March 3, 1873, making it the duty of the Post- 
master-General to provide official stamps and stamped envelopes for the 
several Executive Departments, has been strictly complied with. The 
stamps and envelopes furnished have been executed in the highest style 
of art, and will compare favorably with those of any other country. 
From July 1 to September 30, of the current year, the following varie- 
ties, numbers, and values were issued : 


POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


























Ze 
| Sa | | 
p issue | 26 | Number of | 1,7, 
To whom issued. kok] stamps. | Value. 

o8 | 

on | 

|A | 
NON icstsihesticin cesar Shen tninsciereudeceeewnintis | 5 5,150} $200 00 
MUGISIMGG A PERUENIOIIG «ons cin’ kind a eb se Socnin ons cebiwa ss kxvesvenwecxacedd |} 14} 60,495 | 20, 749 70 
BO GREY URBAN OMOING 2:0 c40% cic ccinsiewacaceseesseseeecexeccccesseus | 11 | 7, 842,500 | 407,000 60 
RG RYT AE Use RIDING Gis-ca'c'sis.c a cde aces nde biloew sus ube esas beceeciens ees t 32 446,500 | 17, 689 CO 
ale EN APOMME BINION 223565 ccseeseececccsacacwscs ees kuecceescsneses | 11 | 247,230 | 12,239 00 
The Post-Office Department. ..............0..02-cesscecteccccnececes. | 10! 10,054,660 | 354,535 00 
MEW MMUCIION APOMANUINOING 5 oon Siwasaceccccecsccasistseccsdesueesenees | 10 | 1, 058, 475 59,171 00 
tin POnARUMONU OL OUBINOC la 52060e%~ccccssccksscckesece.ccsecccececes | 10 | 65,400 | 3, 900 00 
The Department of Algriculeure..........<<-c<<cscecscesocecccccocess | 9} 275,000 | 20, 730 00 
PMMA TUR TOE: cactiuich sac nee onic hese once baseewantass ccexeess | 91} 20,055,410 | 896, 213 70 

STAMPED ENVELOPES, ETC. 

Puaho wVardeanartanents.: sess es dvseeecceeatbea ces seeesecdewcesucecws 9 | 587, 100 10, 315 56 
To the Post-Office Department .-... Rive o mae oetuet ccc eeceseseeseceows 3| 4,836,300 | 147,007 00 
WSUEIER EN MIAME ooo Doha eos sae ccwc ene bataidionckwclciswS eames 12 5, 423, 400 ~ 15%, 322 56 





The stamps for the Departments other than the Post-Office do not 
differ materially from those for sale to the public, except that each De- 
partment has its own distinctive color and legend. The colors are: 
For the Executive, carmine; State Department, green; ‘Treasury, 
Velvet-brown; War, cochineal-red; Navy, blue; Post-Office, black ; 
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Interior, vermilion ; Department of Justice, purple; and Department 
of Agriculture, straw-color. 

In the stamps for the Post-Office Department the medallion head 
gives place to a numeral representing the value, with the words “ Post. 
Office Department” above and the denomination expressed in words 
below. All the official stamps correspond in denominations with those 
issued for the public, except in the case of the State Department, for 
which four of higher value were made for dispatch-bags. These four are 
of the denominations of $2, $5, $10, and $20, respectively, are of larger 
size and printed in two colors, and bear a profile bust of the late Secre. 
tary Seward. ° 

In presenting the financial results of the abolition of franking, I am 
for the present confined to the operations of the stamp division for the 
first quarter only of the current year. To make those operations more 
intelligible, the following comparative statement is submitted : 


REPORT 
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Comparative statement of the value of postage-stamps, envelopes, and newspaper-wrappers, 
(exclusive of postal-cards and official stamps,) issued during the quarter ended September 
30, in each of the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 

















| Increase. 
Quarter ending— | Value of issues. | 
| | Amount. | Percentage. 
| 
| | 
Gepbember a0, W000 2o.2-2 5602 =-hesetepbeaccceecckcceesssceu 93/9195 491 50) ok koe er 
Rapbanbora0 000 2.225225 -5-.55-cscseScescesseeece acne 3, 963, 907 00 $552, 485 50 16.2 
Raieanber ew AGO coc ccoreccns us oeneoseeeose eases sean | 3, 797, 513 25 | *166, 393 75 *4.9 
Senn BEES 5. vor cor cewsebeusensesucsseseesasscane j; 4,420,135 50 622, 622 25 16.4 
Ber UE. .ocaceeces ccs wecsseensesaserecschcess | 4,659,987 50 | 239, 852 00 5.4 
September SO); AGS . 22... oc cecccsccccscoccsoscccescssessas | 4,911,102 50 | 251,115 00 5.4 
Average percentage of increase from 1869 to 1873........-. paseo eeeneee eens Beer ie 7.8 
* Decrease. cs 
The aggregate of sales for the quarter may be arrived at thus: 
55s : 
Value of ordinary stamps, stamped envelopes, and newspaper-wrappers, 
issued during the quarter ended September 30, 1873, as above.....-. - $4,911, 102 50 
Add value of postal-cards issued during same quarter..---..... eoeevewe 332, 083 00 
Malany amoral loess oseecwectnccase=cness ssa ose soos anceen 5, 243, 185 50 
An increase over the value of issues for same quarter of 1872 of $583,198, 
or a percentage of 12.5. 
Add the value of official stamps and stamped envelopes issued to the 
close of quarter ended September 30, 1873, (less $1,159.56, cost of 
MBNULACINTINE ONVOIOPES) - << occ waccesscness cemesscnecesicess soso css 1, 052, 356 70 
Making a total for the quarter of all issues of......-...-.-.---. 6, 295, 542 20 


An increase over the total value of issues for the same quarter of 1872 of $1,635,554.70, 
or a percentage of 35.1. 

It cannot be expected that the sales of postal-cards or official stamps 
will average throughout the year the extraordinary sums above given 
for the first quarter. A general supply having been obtained, subse- 
quent orders will be made only for the actual consumption. Hence in the 
estimates for 1875 the net sales of postal-cards have been placed for the 
entire year at $1,034,732, and of official stamps at $2,250,000. 
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The large increase of receipts above stated is derived altogether from 
general and departmental matter and from postal-cards. Publications 
of the class heretofore printed and sent out by order of Congress have 
been almost entirely cut off since the 1st of July. Of the relief thus 
afforded some idea may be formed from the fact that during the three 
months next preceding that day there were forwarded from this city 
over a single route, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in box-cars, inde- 
pendently of the amount conveyed in the regular mail-cars, 665,504 
pounds of such publications, as appears from returns of the actual 
weight thereof taken by the company with the permission of the De- 
partment. 

These facts, it is respectfully submitted, are ample to sustain the 
opinion, given in a special report to Congress under date of January 
12, 1871, that the cost of free matter if charged with the regular rates 
of postage would amount to $2,543,327.72 annually; and it is hoped 
that they will be deemed sufficient to prevent any attempt to revive an 
abuse which would impose the most grievous burdens upon the postal 
service at a time when that service is struggling to meet the growing 
wants of the country in its course of unparalleled development. 

In my report for 1869 I had the honor to suggest a plan for the pre- 
payment of postage on newspapers and other matter of the second class 
by weight of packages, rather than by the present system, which requires 
the manipulation of each particular paper and allows the payment of 
postage at either the mailing office or the office of delivery. A careful 
revision of the subject confirms me in the opinion that the postage on 
all such matter should be collected in advance at the mailing oflice. 
Collections are now made with great difficulty, and there is no provision 
whatever by which dishonésty or negligence can be detected. No 
stamps are used for the payment of such postage, and the Department 
is compelled to accept in full satisfaction whatever sums of money post- 
masters choose to. charge against themselves. So execrably bad is this 
system that postal officers of high standing have estimated that not 
more than one-third of the postage properly chargeable on newspapers 
is accounted for and paid over. Furthermore, disputés are contin- 
ually arising between postmasters and publishers as to whether the 
sheets they transmit come within the meaning of the term newspaper, 
and as to the number of their bona fide subscribers. In the hope of 
contributing to a more faithful collection of postages, the more prompt 
and efficient transmission of newspapers, the saving of labor in post- 
offices, and the general advantage, as well of the Department as of 
publishers and their patrons, I respectfully submit the following plan 
for prepayment of newspapers of the second class, and urge its adoption. 
Let all publishers, or their business managers or agents, be required at 
the beginning of every quarter to state under oath that, after diligent in- 
quiry, they are satisfied that they will send in the mails to regular sub- 
Scribers during the coming quarter not more than —— copies of the 
hewspaper known as —— , [giving the number of copies and name 
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of newspaper, | and ict them be further required to pay in advance the post- 
age prescribed by law, taking therefor duplicate receipts, one of which shall 
be transmitted to the Post-Office Department; and, to afford reason- 
able opportunity for an increase of circulation during the quarter, let the 
oath taken at the beginning of the next quarter embrace all additional 
copies for the last quarter, as well as the number to be sent during the 
then commencing quarter. On the other hand, let postmasters be re. 
quired to return, within two weeks after the beginning of every quar- 
ter, correct lists of all the newspapers addressed to regular subscribers 
and dispatched in the mails from their respective offices, stating the 
number of copies of each newspaper, the average weight per paper, 
the number of issues per week, and the amount of money paid as post- 
age therefor. Payment having been made in advance for the quarter 
no stamp or manipulation would be needed, but, when received into the 
office, every paper answering to the description given in the receipt 
would be treated as paid. The papers of persons subscribing after 
quarter-day would be forwarded immediately and paid for at the begin- 
ning of the next quarter. So marked would be the improvement 
in the collections under this plan, that I believe the Department 
could safely consent, in case of its adoption, to a reduction in newspa- 
per rates of 40 per cent. on present prices. At the reduced rate, I am 
satisfied the Department would realize more revenue than now. [I also 
believe that so great would be the saving of labor to newspaper proprti- 
etors in the preparation of their papers for the mail, and so “decided 
their gain from the greater dispatch and freedom from mistakes in 
transmission and delivery, that they would find the new plan more 
advantageous to them than the present one. <A similar plan could be 
adopted for magazines and periodicals of the second class. 

I further recommend that on all matter of the third class the postage 
be made uniform at 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof, and the 
maximum weight of packages increased to four pounds. If this recom- 
mendation be adopted, the postage on flexible patterns, samples of ores, 
metals, minerals, and merchandise, sample-cards, photographic paper, 
letter-envelopes, postal-envelopes, and wrappers, unprinted cards, 
plain and ornamental paper, card-board, or other flexible material, and 
on all other mailable matter not included in the first class, will be re- 
duced from 2 cents to 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof, 
and the weight of packages increased from twelve ounces to four 
pounds. On books the postage will be reduced from 2 cents to 1 cent 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof; and the weight of packages of 
woolen, cotton, or Jinen clothing ‘addressed to any non-commissioned 
officer or private in the Army of the United States will be increased 
from two pounds to four pounds. 

I also recommend that any person be permitted, without additional 
charge, to write a form of presentation in any book, pamphlet, maga- 
zine, periodical, or on any other matter of the third class, and also that 
the sender of any package be permitted, without additional charge, to 
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write his or her name and address on the outside thereof, with the word 
“from” above or preceding the same, so as to inform the person ad- 
dressed of the name of the sender, and to write briefly on any package 
the number and name of the articles inclosed. 

The present mode of determining the salaries of postmasters, so far as 
it affects those not appointed by the President, is very defective. 
Formerly the salary of every postmaster was computed by commissions 
on the actual receipts of the office as returned to the Sixth Auditor. In 
1864 the law was changed, and it was provided that salaries should be 
adjusted for two years in advance upon special returns for a stated time 
to be made by postmasters to the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
it being urged in favor of the new method that it would save a large 
amount of clerical labor in post-offices, as well as in the Department. 
The change has worked well in presidential offices, and many of the 
elaborate and expensive accounts of former days have been discon- 
tinued ; but in the smaller offices the effect has been far from beneficial. 
Unfortunately there are no criteria whereby the accuracy of salary re- 
turns may be tested, except the quarterly returns made to the Sixth 
Auditor, and upon these the Department is obliged to rely in every case 
of doubt or suspicion. It has been found, however, in practice, that 
while a comparison can readily be made of the accounts of presidential 
offices, which number only 1,363, great difficulties and delays attend a 
like scrutiny into the affairs of the 33,244 offices filled by appointment 
of the Postmaster-General; and yet there is more need of the utmost 
care in dealing with the latter class of offices, because of their large and 
rapidly-increasing number, and the better opportunity they present to 
those in charge of them for increasing their compensation by fraudu- 
lent or excessive returns. Moreover, it has been observed, as a general 
result of making each man his own accountant, that, while all are erger 
to supply data upon which they can claim an increase of salary, very 
few are willing to furnish information that will lead to a reduction. 

I therefore recommend that the salaries of all offices of less impor- 
tance than presidential offices; that is to say, all with a salary of less 
than $1,000, be henceforth adjusted by a resort in the first instance to 
the quarterly returns in the office of the Sixth Auditor. This action 


‘will dispense with much useless labor, prevent complaint, remove a 


temptation to fraud, and secure an adjustment of salaries upon the basis 
of actual receipts, whether more or less. 

The events of the past few weeks have awakened a lively interest in 
a plan heretofore submitted, for securing the savings of the great body 
of the people by a pledge of the credit and faith of the United States. 
In my reports for 1871 and 18721 urged the organization of institutions 
for that purpose, under the title of “ Post-Office Savings Banks.” The 
hame was not well chosen. The institutions I have in view and recom- 
mend are not designed, and should not be permitted, to encroach upon 
the legitimate powers and duties of the national banks. They are totally 
distinct from the banks in their scope and character, in the mac nery 
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they employ, and in the ends they are intended to accomplish, and may 
be more accurately designated as Postal Savings Depositories of the 
United States. 
The financial difficulties in which the country has been unexpectedly 
involved, and which still continue to oppress it, have demonstrated the 
necessity for some means of maintaining confidence in times of threat- 
ened disaster, and of gathering and wisely employing the immense 
wealth scattered among the people, to prevent panic and escape the ruin 
which inevitably follows in its track. That the people of the United 
States hold the reins of financial as well as political power clearly ap- 
pears from the following tables, taken from the public debt statements, 
reports of the national banks, and from official accounts: 
Treasury notes of all kinds, including fractional currency, in the Treasury, in the national 
banks, and in the hands of the public on June 30, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 

















Date. Aggregate. In the Treasury. In national banks. m ccweae “ 
SUNG SO; ASU: ccccnpaseane seme $388, 118, 859 73 $37, 097, 818 89 $82, 738, 974 53 | $268, 282, 066 31 
PERCE MON skacccestcepecuse 395, 984, 940 48 28, 945, 067 19 96, 758, 465 39 270, 231, 407 90 
SEL ys Dy ly, eee eae 396, 679, 380 06 9, 533,363 15 | 124, 298, 373 22 262, 847, 643 69 
Sy Oe |), ee a re 398, 444, 131 52 15, 321,689 87 | 125,063, 881 12 258, 058, 560 53 
OMB SO 1ST Ss. ccscncescseceese 432, 609, 332 94 *41, 513, 529 77 108, 204, 050 84 282, 891, 752 33 





* Thirty-one million seven hundred and thirty thousand dollars of the currency in the ‘Treasury 
June 30, 1873, represents special deposits for redemption of certificates of deposit issued under act of 
June &, 1872, which certificates are held by the national banks as part of their reserve of lawful 
money. F 
National bank-notes held by the banks and the public on June 30, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 

and 1873. 





Date. Aggregate. ' On hand. |e a 





| | 

| | | the public. 
DRDO Mine reba cseveceschceut eens eeweseeckapes $299, 742, 474 95 $17, 915, 295 95 | $281, 827, 179 00 
DME 0 MOIP cesanscnpcesseapescesssasseceneccanc | 299, 267,486 35 23, 056, 596 35 276, 210, 890 00 
| er ME 26, 101, 252 20 291, 515, 667 00 
SEND Oy, Leo ye a oe ee | 337, 240, 692 30 23, 162, 340 30 | 314, 078, 352 00 
MRP MGIB oes eo ny Secckene wctecetwckes | 346, 777, 827 30 320, 345, 239 00 


26, 432, 588 30 | 
| 








Recapitulation of currency in the hands of the public. 
June, 1869.—Treasury issues. ......--...----+------ $268, 282, 066 31 


National bank notes...........-...... 


June, 1570.—Treasury issues........--.--2.--02 20 


281, 827,179 00 


270, 281, 407 90 


























$550, 109, 245 31 


National bank notes...........-...... 276, 210, 890 00 

—-——— 546, 492, 297 90 
June, 1871.—Treasury issues....... 2.2... sseeee eee 262, 847, 643 69 
National bank notes..............---- 291, 515, 667 00 

———— 554,363,310 69 
June, 1872.—Treasury issues... .... 2-200. cece ceccee 258, 058, 560 53 
National bank notes..............--.. 314, 078, 352 00 

- — 572,136,912 53 
June, 1873.—Treasury issues....... 2.2220 cece ene eee 282, 891, 752 33 
National bank notes............-...-- 320, 345, 239 00 

——_—. 603, 236, 991 33 

DPPH COP O WEATS soa ~Ascceee hecwlesscicSee eetwesseeeeese. “2PBRGNood) VOU wo 

565, 267,751 55 


Average .....:... OS a ee eee 
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On the 30th June last the public held, independent of the Treasury and 
the banks, $603,236,991.33. The amount of currency was then considered 
sufficient for all business purposes. In the month of August following 
a stringency began to be felt in the money market, and we have since 
witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of the banks suspending and 
declaring their inability to pay United States notes or bank-notes, or even 
fractional currency, to their depositors. Of course, under such cireum- 
stances, they could not continue to make their usual discounts for tlie 
accommodation of their customers. This can only be accounted for 
upon the theory of a general lack of confidence on the part of the people, 
and a consequent refusal to deposit, or invest, or even pay out in discharge 
of obligations the currency held by them. To meet this strange state 
of affairs, and to prevent a recurrence of the like in the future, many 
plans have been suggested—one involving an expansion of the currency, 
another compelling a return to specie payment, and still another pro-, 
viding for the issue by the Government of a convertible bond at a low 
rate of interest—but all open to objections more or less serious. The 
opinion is universal that if there could be a general restoration of con- 
fidence there would immediately be let loose an ample ¢irculation for 
the entire country. If, therefore, a plan can be devised that will afford 
to depositors equal security to that afforded to note-holders, but little 
doubt can be entertained that a general amelioration of the present 
condition will be effected. The immense sum of $600,000,000 held by 
the people in June last, with the large accessions since made thereto 
by heavy drafts upon the Treasury and the banks, will be brought 
out from its places of concealment and applied to its legitimate work 
of aiding in forwarding our crops and products to market and in sus- 
taining our vast manufacturing and other business interests. In my 
judgment, a system of postal savings-depositories would powerfully con- 
tribute to this most desirable consummation. Throughout the plan for 
their organization “and work two ideas predominate: first, the United 
States is to insure the safe return of principal and interest whenever 
demanded; and, secondly, the extensive machinery of the Post-Office is 
to be used to bring its advantages home to the great mass of the 
people. The details would be simple, safe, and efficient. Money- 
order oflices, as agents of the Government, would receive deposits 
in small sums, ranging from one dollar upward to the limit fixed by 
law, which sums the postmaster would forward at short intervals to 
the nearest depository of the United States Treasury. A certificate, 
fixing the responsibility of the Government, would be issued immedi- 
ately to the depositor by the postmaster, and notice thereof would be 
Sent either to the Department or some established branch office, to the 
end that due entry thereof might be made and a more formal acknowl- 
edgmept forwarded to the depositor for the amount. No depositor 
Should be allowed in any one year to deposit exceeding $300; no greater 
accumulation of deposits should be permitted for any one depositor 
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than $1,000; and no greater accumulation of deposits and interest 
should be allowed than $1,500. Meantime, however, the United 
States should contract to pay interest not exceeding 4 per cent., 
to be computed from the first day of the month following the 
deposit, and to stop upon the first day of the month in which 
any withdrawal might be made. Interest should be computed to the 
end of the fiscal year, and then, if not drawn, should be added to 
the principal. It would of course be necessary to keep an exact account 
of all such deposits, and of the expenses incident to the management 
thereof, in the Treasury Department; also to make provision for the 
payment of the amounts due depositors whenever and wherever they 
might desire to withdraw them;-and to allow and credit to such accu- 
mulations a somewhat greater rate of interest than that paid depositors, 
so that all expenses might be paid out of the fund and the institution 
made self-sustaining. I am confident that the plan of operations 
‘thus generally sketched may be so amplified and guarded that the people 
could be efficiently served, and the Government saved from all loss or 
expense. The great ends to be attained are, first, absolute security; 
secondly, the utmost facilities for deposits, withdrawals, and transfers; 
and thirdly, perfect secrecy. A system thus organized and conducted 
would not only encourage economy and habits of saving on the part of 
all who might be in the way of earning small sums of money, but would 
tend largely to utilize and keep in circulation the immense amounts 
which are paid out for wages and in business, and give every depositor 
a direct interest in the stability of the Government. It would strengthen 
our national finances by pouring these accumulations into the Treasury, 
which, in turn, by judicious investments, could afford to monetary and 
banking institutions the very relief they now so eagerly seek. Thou- 
sands who doubt the security of the banks and savings institutions, 
whether private or organized under State laws, would cheerfully place 
their surplus money upon such terms in the keeping of the Government. 
The extent of the benefits which will inure to the people and the Goy- 
ernment from the establishment of this system will be best indicated 
by a statement of the amounts deposited in existing savings-banks 
in some of the States of the Union. With the means of information at 
my command, I am able to make only a partial statement under this 
head. Congress wisely provided, by the act of February 19, 1873, 
for an annual report to be made by the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the condition of all banks, banking companies, and savings-banks or- 
ganized under the laws of the several States and Territories; but, on 
application to that officer, I have been informed that he has not yet 
succeeded in collecting the information necessary for such a report, and 
that in many of the States and Territories no returns are made by the 
savings-banks, either to the legislature or any State officer, and that. 
thus they are left without any supervision whatever. I regret that I 
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shall be deprived for the present of the experience and industry which 
will doubtless be applied to the discharge of the duty imposed by the 
law referred to. 

In the table following, the returns for Massachusetts are brought up 
to fhe 26th of October, 1862; tor Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hamp- 
shire, to the year 1869-70 ; for Connecticut, to January 1, 1871; for the 
State of New York, to January 1, 1873; and for California, to July 1, 
1872: 





























Do 
a g Number of |} Amount de Average to 
State. SE epemane . eer vit 
& = | depositors. ited. each depos- 
& a itor. 
IPGREONNHCISLS 8 52 a6 3 oe BS to eal 172 630, 246 | $184, 797, 313 92 $293 21 
MOU MOBIC sceseess Oc tcaae Seeeuaeeeuseseue sees 25 67, 238 27, 067, 072 00 402 55 
BRIO he thee eh Lge Book ee 36 39, 527 10, 490, 368 00 265 40 
OW MIBINPANING oes ccreeaek anc awsiceseoecescecioesoas 45 71, 536 18, 759, 461 00 262 25 
(CENTAGE) 1 aR Ler 178, 000 55, 000, 000 00 310 00 
RIDIN RMN ea cae Sul aan oa un oc aseasasnaccenee 150 822, 642 285, 286, 621 00 346 79 
MEFOTM aches ccicce ss camwedavnwcisebeoschaawcdicacieeeane 58, 713 #0, (84 St 00). gc ccewc 
1, 867,802 | 629, 185, 207 92 





Thus seven States had, many months ago, 1,867,802 depositors, and 
$629,185,207.92 on deposit, an amount greater by $3,476,930 than all the 
deposits, including those of individuals, the United States, and United 
States disbursing officers, held by all the national banks of the United 
States, numbering 1,919, on the 3d day of October, 1872. 

Objection has been made to the establishment of postal savings de- 
positories upon the ground that they would interfere with and over- 
throw the present savings banks. I respectfully submit that this ob- 
jection is without foundation. Savings banks were originally estab- 
lished by the benevolent and philanthropic to provide safe places of 
deposit for the small savings of laboring people, and in the beginning 
they were conducted without hope of either profit or reward other than 
that which comes from the consciousness of doing good. In so far as 
they have since been used for purposes of speculation, their managers 
have diverted them from their original design, and to that extent have 
abused the confidence reposed in them. Security is to be sought above 
all other considerations, and hence the spirit of speculation should be 
thoroughly eradicated from their administration. If savings banks are 
subjected to risks, and prostituted for purposes of gain for their manag- 
ers, they should be overthrown. If, on the contrary, they continue 
to be well and profitably managed, and pay a greater rate of interest 
than that paid by the Government, they will in no wise be put to 


‘ disadvantage, because every depositor will be left free to select his place 


of deposit. - 
Nor can the national banks raise a valid objection. They are organized 


to afford facilities to the community by lending money on personal se- 


? 
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curity, dealing in exchange, issuing notes, and receiving deposits, not for 
permanentinvestment, but astemporary custodians. Bankers should own 
the capital they employ. When they attempt to do business on borrowed 
capital they are operating on a fictitious credit and become mere spec- 
ulators. If they succeed in realizing more interest than they pay they 
make a profit by raising the price of money above its value. If they 
do not succeed in so doing, then, like other unfortunate speculators they 
fail, and their creditors become their dupes. Hence a law prohibiting 
the payment of interest by the banks would simply confine them to their 
legitimate business, and prevent them from assuming improper risks, 
With the Government it is totally different. Its obligations must be 
met by resorting either to loans or taxation, and in determining its 
choice of alternatives, the paramount consideration should be the best 
interests of the people, whose agent it is. Sound policy dictates that 
the Government should lose no opportunity of borrowing from its own 
people, at a low rate of interest, for the purpose of discharging an in- 
debtedness abroad, or relieving industry and enterprise at home from 
the trammels of taxation. But when the Government can arrest panic, 
restore confidence, call forth the hoarded treasure of the country, and 
revive the pursuits of industry, by a simple pledge of the people’s credit 
for the people’s security, who will say that that pledge should not be 
given ? 

Another objection is the tendency to centralization. To this I answer, 
that, if to establish postal savings depositories would be in violation of 
the Constitution, there is an end of the matter at once. If, on the con- 
trary, such action would not be unconstitutional, then the only ques- 
tion is whether their establishment would on the whole be advan- 
tageous for the people and the Government. Since the National Gov- 
ernment has assumed to organize and control the banking of the country, 
and has found warrant of law for undertaking the transmission of the 
people’s money through the mails, it would appear that it is only dis- 
charging its whole duty and completing its financial work by providing 
for the safety of the small savings of the industrious and frugal poor. 
If, in addition, it can be shown that postal savings depositories will 
serve to fortify the national credit, make more equable the financial 
operations of the country, cultivate habits of thrift among the indus- 
trial classes, and illustrate the excellence of our institutions by protect- 
ing and augmenting the accumulations of self-denying toil, and thus in 
time merging the workman into the capitalist, the cry of centralization 
cannot be made to drown the voice of the people in their demand that 
the Government of the United States shall execute for their benefit the 
high offices enjoined upon it by the Constitution. 

Another objection, more practical, if not more tenable, is based on an 


alleged increase of expenses and public officers. So far as the establish- * 


ment of savings depositories would have any effect upon appoint- 
ments its tendency would be to secure a better class of officers in 
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all respects. None but competent persons could discharge the duties 
of such institutions, and no man or party, having a reputation to sus- 
tain, would be willing to commit interests so important to unwor- 
thy hands. The Government would seek its principal agents and em- 
ployés among experienced men, wherever-they could be found. A 
numerous force of additional officers would not be required. Many per 
sons already employed in the postal-service could be made to discharge 
a portion of the required duties. A force far less than that now needed 
in savings-banks would be sufficient, with the assistance of the machinery 
of the post-office, to accomplish the same amount of work, and this, 
together with a supervising bureau in the Post-Office Department, 
and the necessary accounting officers in the Treasury, is all that 
would be needed. The fact that the money-order office, during the 
past year, received, transmitted, and paid out nearly $60,000,000, 
shows how well that branch of the Post-Office discharges its duties. 
I am entirely satisfied that the character of the service would be ele- 
yated,-and the work more cheaply and better done by Government of- 
ficers, controlled at every step by law, and punishable by severe penal- 
ties in case of default or embezzlement, than is possible under the pres- 
ent irresponsible and inefficient mode in which savings-banks are con- 
ducted in many of the States. 

But the argument by example is, perhaps, the most powerful. Let 
us, then, invoke the experience of other nations. The savings-bank, 
like many other products of Christian civilization, was perfected piece- 
meal. An institution of a kindred character was founded at Hamburgh 
as early as 1778, and first gave a demonstration of the power of small 
sums contributed by many, when aggregated, though, it is stated, its 
operations were confined to the granting of deferred annuities. An in- 
stitution approaching nearer to the savings-bank, it is generally be- 
lieved, was formed at Berne, Switzerland, in 1787. The idea, however, 
was fully developed in England, and the honor of its first practical ap- 
plication is divided among several persons, all of whom may claim to be 
benefactors of their race. In the year1798 a friendly society for the bene- 
fit ef women and children was established under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, and, before the year 1801, there had been com- 
bined with its main design a two-fold improvement, namely, a fund for 
loans and a bank for savings. In 1804 the savings-bank was more regu- 
larly organized, and Mr. Eardley Wilmot, M. P., and Mr. Spurling were 
appointed trustees. A prior claim, however, is raised on behalf of Rey. 
Joseph Smith, of Wendover, who, in 1799, circulated in his parish pro- 
posals to receive deposits during the summer and return the amount at 
Christmas with an addition of one-third as a bounty. The first publica- 
tion in England of the idea of savings-banks, under the name of frugal- 
ity banks, is also attributed to the celebrated Jeremy Bentham as early 
as 1797. The society next formed was opened, in 1808, at Bath, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of certain ladies, who received depésits 
rom female servants. In 1810 the first savings-bank in Scotland was 
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formed by Rev. Henry Duncan, minister of Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire ; 
and, in November, 1815, the providence institution of Southampton was 
established, under the patronage of the Right Honorable George Rose, 
The seeds thus sown rapidly germinated, took root, and soon exhibited 
a vigorous growth. By the year 1817 there had been formed no less 
than seventy banks in England, four in Wales, and four in Ireland, by 
the voluntary association of benevolent persons. Parliament then took 
up the question, and, by two separate acts, recognized and organized 
banks for savings in England and Ireland, and, two years later, in Scot- 
land. Thenceforth such institutions were under the protection and 
guidance.of the law, and much labor was expended in the effort to pro- 
tect them from peculation and fraud ; notwithstanding all which, it has 
been stated by competent authority that between the years 1844 and 
1857 frauds were perpetrated to the amount of £228,800. The effect 
was disastrous in the extreme. Confidence was destroyed, and the dis- 
position to economize became a subject of ridicule. Attention is called 
to the following: 


Table showing the amount of deposits and withdrawals, and the capital of savings-banks, in 
the United Kingdom at the end of each year, from 1841 to 1861, inclusive. 



































| Capital of savings- 
Year ending November 20— Deposits. | Withdrawals.| banks in the 
| : United Kingdom. 

“12S ge Ra ere eee eee a ROE ee eer ay ner £5, 694, 908 £5, 487, 723 £24, 536, 971 
FREE vccccdnccsncsscncsne s00scseedesescnsneeenccos 5, 789, 203 5, 656, 160 25, 406, 642 
TO ee le ne emer ener i 6, 327, 125 5, 333, 015 27, 244, 266 
RUE Soneesscnshsaceakoassecoeuascuaneess caneee anes 7, 166, 465 5, 716, 275 29, 653, 180 
BBE cusinscacnckscsvecsrscaseebesecuaeeeacsonssecus 7, 153, 176 6, 697, 042 30, 950, 983 
1 SR eeges e e ea e  PEe 7, 300, 367 7, 255, 654 31, 851, 238 
1D eS ee eee ea ee 6, 649, 008 9, 060, 075 30, 236, 632 
BONE eee aE eebesauebeanpeeebecdeseencnsenesaearebae 5, 862, 742 8, 653, 108 28, 114, 136 
BEND meee ere n eta: sil ante eecsstecsecunee 6, 196, 883 6, 522, 760 28, 537, 010 
BSD eeeenee tia eta nt see hed lk oka Soe 6, 363, 690 6, 760, 328 28, 930, 982 
SEE chbbctaddcocdchachessecdsuwesescebnneesi@ucece 6, 782, 059 6, 305, 566 30, 277, 654 
RSet prea dt Aeterna a id oe cele 7, 281, 177 6, 684, 906 31, 754, 261 
“LSA se an eee ee 7, 653, 520 | 7, 116, 330 33, 362, 260 
EME Np shewnbasd ube cdanndseunsanssarnowanacebaness 7, 400, 141 7, 956, 347 33, 736, 080 
BRSH Peepers chet cit oe tug oA ss 7, 188, 211 7, 654, 133 34, 263, 135 
BHD Sot oct ee eek he Ooch iets se ee 7, 741, 453 8, 023, 583 34, 946, 012 
MBSR Beet tere rei cu end iu, ure ce che ghee 7, 581, 415 8, 375, 095 34, 145, 567 
Te eS ger 8 See gy a eee Lee ne 7, 901, 925 7, 839, 903 36, 220, 362 
BESO eee cee Src e rani osnske cee ceeteaneccueenseecccs 9, 021, 907 | 7, 335, 349 38, 995, 876 
BID peeke hoes arent on chieee SARC oA cnn tet te | 9, 478, 585 | 8, 258, 421 41, 258, 368 
BORNE tee EEE ee RI oue cucecauinenananee | 8, 464, 870 | 9, 621, 539 41, 546, 475 

MUOMilCacesmaenseeeatonseanehccnsnkesias names | 151, 298, 830 | 152, 313, 312 

Excess of withdrawals ............c..cccees leedecepeseccrnes | 1, 014, 482. Rome plein ee ae See 








It is worthy of note that during the years 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850 
the withdrawals exceeded the deposits by amounts respectively of 
£2,411,067, £2,790,366, £328,877, and £396,638, and that in the years 
1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1861, also, the withdrawals largely exceeded 
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the deposits. The remarkable fact is also revealed that, taking the 
whole period between 1841 and 1861, when the increase in population 
in England and Wales was 4,190,496, when the exports increased 
from £51,545,116 to £125,102,814, and when the amount of wages paid 
must have been largely increased, the withdrawals actually exceeded 
the deposits by £1,014,482. ‘The commercial crisis of 1847~48, and the 
scarcity of money during the Crimean war, had, no doubt, a marked 
effect during some of the years recorded in the foregoing table: but the 
general result can be accounted for on no other theory than that the 
confidence of the masses had been weakened by the discovery of 
the enormous frauds above mentioned, the knowledge of the defects 
of the system, and the divided responsibility under which it was worked. 
It thus became apparent that a radical reform must be effected, other- 
wise the usefulness of savings-banks would be seriously impaired. After 
numerous failures a project for post-office savings-banks was finally 
brought to the attention of Sir Rowland Hill, who gave it his cordial 
approval. <A plan having been finally matured by Mr. George Chetwynd, 
and approved by Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, fixing the rate of in- 
terest at 24 per cent., it was carried through Parliament under the 
powerful championship of Mr. Gladstone, and became the law of 
the land on the 17th day of May, 1861. The details being approved, 
and the necessary machinery provided, it went into effect on the 17th 
day of September following. The annexed table, covering its operations 
from that date until the 31st day of December, 1872, proves its steady 
and uniform growth and its triumphant success. 


Operations of the British post-office savings-banks. 
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From Sept. 16, 1861, to Dec. 31, 1862 | 2,535 | 639, 216 |2, 114, 669 1, 659, 032 35,692 | 1,694, 724 
| | 
1863 | 2,991 | 842, 848 |2, 651, 209 3, 328, 182 44,413 | 3, 372, 595 
1864 | 3, O81 |1, 110, 762 |3, 350, 000 4, 995, 663 | 5, 522 5, 001, 185 
1865 | 3,321 |1, 302, 309 |3, 719, 017 6, 582, 329 4,327 | 6, 586, 656 
1866 | 3, 507 Ih, 525, 871 |4, 400, 657 8, 231, 176 25,791} 8, 256, 967 
1867 | 3,629 il, 592, 344 |4, 643, 906 9, 867, 703 47, 690 9, 915, 393 
1868 | 3,813 |1, 757, 303 [5, 333, 638 11, 963, 053 | Nil. | 11, 899, 400 
1869 | 4,047 h, 998, 644 |5, 787,218 | 13, 755, 547 19,386 | 13, 774, 933 
1870 | 4, 082 /2, 135, 993 |5, 995, 121 15, 305, 040 158, 888 15, 463, 928 
H | Bivens ls 
1871 | 4,335 2 362, 621 |6, 664, 629 17, 303, 815 | 166, 456 17, 470, 271 
1872 | 4,607 |2, 745, 245 |7, 699, 916 19, 559, 804 | 301, 070 19, 860, 874 
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Every year shows an inerease in the number and amount of de- 
posits; and on the 3lst day of December, 1872, the total balances 
applicable to the payment of depositors amounted to the sum of 
£19,860,874. The postmaster-general states, in his last annual re- 
port, that the cost of each deposit and withdrawal, including postage, 
is now about sixpence instead of about one shilling in the old 

_Savings-banks. No greater triumph was ever achieved in post-office 
management, with the single exception of that of Sir Rowland Hill in 
effecting penny-postage. 

Post-oflice savings-banks encountered at every step the most implacable 
opposition, and were established only after a prolonged struggle. The 
sane arguments were brought to bear against them that have been used 
against the adoption of alike system here. It was urged that they would 
be destructive of the old savings-banks; that the post-office would 
never be able to perform the additional important duties imposed upon 
it; that the government was undertaking a great risk; and that the 
scheme was centralizing in its tendency. They were opposed by Lord Col- 
chester, an ex-postmaster-general, and by Lord Monteagle, of Brandon, 
once chancellor of the exchequer.» A practical trial of twelve years 
has conclusively established the fallacy of all the arguments adduced 
against this beneficent measure. . 

The same system, somewhat simplified, has been put into operation in 
the British Australian colonies, in Queensland and in Canada, with like 
unvarying success. Mr. J. C. Stewart, superintendent of the post-office 
savings banks of Canada, writes, under date of October 25, 1873: 


Post-office savings-banks work smoothly with us. We commenced five and a half 
years ago very much in the dark, and we have had to work out the system to a great 
extent unaided; but we learned to think out and reason out a system with which we 
are now well satisfied. There is nothing which prevents our extending it to every 
money-order office, save want of office accommodation at the head office. 


Reason and philanthrophy being thus sustained by the prolonged ex- 
perience of so many peoples speaking the English language, how can the 
success of similar institutions in the United States be longer doubtful? 
I believe that the financial perils through which we are now passing 
could have been mainly averted if these institutions had been open 
to receive deposits. The people of this country earn more and deposit 
more than those of any other. The State of New York alone exhibits 
an aggregate of savings-bank deposits equal to those of the whole 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and it is not extrava- 
gant to say that if a spirit of universal frugality could be encouraged 
by an assurance of good faith and absolute security, the savings of the 
American people would soon grow into such gigantic proportions that 
the voluntary loans of a single generation would exceed the whole 
of the national debt. 

I am clear in the conviction that the establishment of postal-savings 
depositories will be found an eminently wise and practical measure ; 
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and, in the hope of contributing something to that end, I will sub- 
mit at an early day a form of bill embodying the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

A year ago I earnestly urged the assumption by Government of the 
control of the telegraph, and gave at some length my reasons for 
believing that such action would correct the defects of the present 
management and result in great benefit to the country. I also pre- 
sented at the same time estimates of the cost of duplicating the lines 
and apparatus now in use. There is no need of repeating those rea- 
sons or estimates. I desire, however, to express my full confidence in 
the soundness of the former, and the approximate correctness of the 
latter, notwithstanding the efforts which have been made to invalidate 
them. Ample time has elapsed for a full and free discussion of the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, but no points have been developed which have 
not already been considered. One fact is conspicuous and most sig- 
nificant, and that is, that the opposition to the postal telegraph comes 
almost entirely from the telegraph companies and those directly inter- 
ested with them in sustaining their monopoly. Every intelligent dis- 
interested observer who has seen the working of the Government sys- 
tems abroad gives them the decided preference. 

- The necessity for an efficient and cheap mode of telegraphic commu- 
nication, which shall be beyond the control of private monopolies, and 
within the means of all, is daily becoming more apparent. Under the 
present management the use of the telegraph by the masses of the peo- 
ple is almost prohibited, by reason of arbitrary rates, unnecessarily high 
charges, and a want of facilities. This assertion is verified by the testi- 
mony of the president of the Western Union Company, who stated be- 
fore a committee of Congress that, out of forty millions of our popula- 
tion, only one million use the telegraph at all. This is certainly an 
anomalous condition of affairs among a people the first in the world for 
intelligence and business activity. It may, however, be regarded as 
settled that, while under the control of private companies, whose chief 
object is to make a profit for their stockholders, and whose skill and 
labor are expended in efforts to advance the prices of their stock, 
and to enforce the highest rates to which the public can be made to 
submit, the telegraph will never become a general medium of corres- 
pondence. A Government postal telegraph is the only means by which 
the full advantage of this great invention can be secured; for, wherever 
the telegraph is under government management, it is operated at its 
minimum cost, and the people receive the benefit in low rates of trans- 
mission and in greatly extended facilities. . 

Appended to this report are four tables, to which reference may be 
made for reliable information, derived from ofticial sources, as to the 
condition, force, and operations of various government telegraphs in 
Europe. Table 1, kindly furnished by the director of the bureau of in- 
ternational telegraphs of Switzerland, gives condensed returns, show- 
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ing the receipts, expenditures, and other details of European systems, 
Table 2 gives the number of messages (exclusive of press and news mes- 
sages) forwarded from postal-telegraph stations in the United Kingdom 
during each month of 1871 and 1872; and tables 3 and 4 give a like 
statement for each week and month of the first three quarters of 1872 
and 1878, respectively. 

Nature furnishes an inexhaustible storehouse of electricity. The 
earth and the atmosphere constitute the never wearying media of its 
transmission. Its application to infinite uses is limited only by human 
knowledge and ingenuity. A single generation has filled the earth 
with wonder, and we are still on the mere threshold of investigation. 
Successive improvements have contributed so much to the simplifica- 
tion of telegraphic apparatus that the work of the operator is no longer 
a mystery. Private lines, connecting the residences of merchants and 
other business men with their stores and offices, are increasing in num- 
ber and popularity; and so notable has been the advance that elee- 
tricity is noW called into daily requisition to meet the ordinary wants of 
domestic life. 

For years past the attention of inventors and scientists has been at- 
tracted to the necessity for a more rapid and less expensive mode of 
transmission than the Morse, which requires the message to be spelled 
out by a slow and tedious process, at about the speed of an ordinary 
writer. One of the results of their investigations is the “automatic” or 
fast system, now in operation between New York and Washington. This 
system is capable of a speed of from 500 to 800 words per minute. The 
average of an expert Morse operator is not over 25 words per minute. 
Therefore, it is evident that if the automatic method can be made to ae- 
complish what its advocates confidently predict tor it, the capacity of a 
single wire for business will be increased nearly or quite thirty times. 
This increased capacity may be again doubled, or perhaps quadrupled, 


if the duplex apparatus, now used every day by established companies 


for sending messages simultaneously in different directions on the same 
wire, can be successfully combined with the automatic machine. There 
can be no doubt of the ultimate success of the automatic principle. Its 
battle with an incredulous public is almost won. As soon as it shall be 
thoroughly developed and applied in practice, the problem of cheap 
telegraphy will be definitively solved. 

Experiments by the French electricians and inventors, D’Arlincourt 
and Meyer, in the direction of rapid autographie telegraphing, have 
resulted in marked improvements. By the autographic system a fac 
simile of the message written by the sender for transmission is repro- 
duced at the distant ofiice of delivery, thus enabling the receiver to 
verify the signature of his correspondent. Diagrams, maps, plans, trac- 
ings, or letters written in stenographic characters or in symbols, can 
also be transmitted by this instrument, and as the message or drawing 
to be sent is itself used as a medium of transmission, and the act of 
sending is entirely mechanical, errors very rarely occur, 
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In truth, there is no limit to the possibilities of electrical and tele- 
graphic invention. Improved processes are constantly being discovered, 
new instruments devised, and new adaptations made; and in the near * 
future the entire methods and machinery of telegraphic communication 
will be cheapened and familiarized to such an extent that the Govern- 
ment will be compelled to assume their control, in order to protect the 
people from extortion, and to secure for them the most improved and 
extended facilities at the lowest possible cost. In this wide field of 
operation no money-making privilege should be tolerated. As well 
might a charter be granted for the exclusive use of air, light, or water ; 
as well might a price be set on the winds and waves, on rivers flowing 
to the sea, on seed-time and harvest, and on the power which causes the 
seed to germinate and the fruits of the earth to grow, as to restrict for 
the sake of profit the use of electricity, that most subtile and wniversal 
of God’s mysterious agents. The electric telegraph should be the com- 
mon messenger of the human race, and no man or association of men 
should be permitted to burden it with excessive charges. Surely the 
great republic will not hesitate longer to follow kingdoms and empires 
in recognizing and protecting the rights of the people. 

There are now but two parties in the controversy over the postal tele- 
graph—on one side the people, on the other the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Ata meeting of the directors, held on the 8th of Oc- 
tober last, the president of the company, in his report, stated its policy, 
with commendable candor, in the following words: 

The scale of rates fixed by competition on the most important routes, and between 
the principal cities, has been applied recently to the whole country east of the Rocky 
Mountains, so that the inducement to subscribe capital for the extension of competing 
lines, in order to secure the benefit of competing rates, no longer exists. At the rates 
now established it is impossible for any competéng company to realize profits, and some 
of them are known to be, and all are -believed to be, operating at a loss. As a result, 
the extension of competing lines has ceased, and it is not believed that capital can be 
found wherewith to inangurate new enterprises in any quarter. The time is not dis- 
tant, therefore, when the Western Union Company will be without a substantial com- 
petitor in the conduct of a business which, notwithstanding the enormous growth of 
the last seven years, still is in its infancy. With the increase of lines already pro- 
vided and now in progress, the capacity of which the duplex apparatus hereinbefore 
spoken of will be able to double at small cost, it is believed that the constantly in- 
creasing volume of business, the growth of which will be stimulated by the present 
low and uniform rates, can be successfully handled with a less annual investment in 
new construction than has heretofore been necessary ; so that with competition checked 
and in process of being extinguished, the percentage of expenses may be reduced, and 
the patience of the stockholders be rewarded at an early day by the resumption of 


regular dividends. 

The Western Union Company has always contended for high rates, 
and enforced them with a strong hand. When new associations have 
been formed for the purpose of reducing rates, the Western Union has 
at once entered the lists to destroy its rivals, and in pursuit of victory 
has not scrupled to use any device which the powerful can employ 
against the weak. Failing to vanquish its adversary in the open field 
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of fair competition, it has resorted to artifice, and triumphed by making 
gold its weapon. Thus it has acquired, by lease or purchase, the lines 


“of the American Telegraph Company, the Illinois and Mississippi Com- 


pany, the Chicago and Mississippi Company, and the California State 
Company; and during the past year it has obtained control of the In- 
ternational Ocean andthe Pacific and Atlantie Telegraph Companies 
by buying up a majority of their stock. Its president has attributed a 
loss of profits in part to “a reduction of rates rendered necessary by 
the action of competing companies” along their lines, and in “ other 
sections” to a similar reduction made “in order to equalize rates and 
thereby remove the inducement for competing lines to extend still far. 
ther,” thus evincing a settled purpose to reduce rates only that it might 
exterminate competing companies already organized, or which it feared 
would be organized. 

During seven years of this enforced abstinence from high dividends, 
it is admitted in the above-mentioned report that the company has 
realized “net profits” to the immense amount of $20,312,618; and that, 
after paying out of such profits for dividends to stockholders $4,857,239, 
for interest on the company’s bonds $2,216,194, for its own stock $4,054,483, 
for stock of Gold and Stock Company $1,173,509, for bonds of Western 
Union Company, redeemed and canceled, $974,075, tor real estate, exclu- 
sive of Broadway and Dey street property, $318,265, for patent of Page 
and Duplex apparatus $73,758, for sinking-fund $249,555, and other 
smaller sums, it managed with the residue to effeet such extensions and 
purchases as increased its wires from 70,000 to 160,000 miles. After 
this admirable exposition of what has been accomplished by “ net. prof: 


its,” it is to be regretted that there had not been placed by the side of . 


it, for the gratification of a curious public, an equally lucid statement of 
the amount of cash capital paid in by the stockholders of the Western 
Union Company, and of the companies out of whieh it has been com- 
pounded. Elated as he must have been by a contemplation of the 
manner in which the “net profits” had swept away all opposition, 
present or prospective, President Orton might well say, in the lan- 
guage quoted from his report, that “the time is not distant when the 
Western Union Company will be without a substantial competitor in 
the conduct of a business which, notwithstanding the enormous growth 
of the last seven years, still is in its infancy.” 

What a pleasing prospect for the people! Here it is in brief: a pow- 
erful monopoly, unchecked by opposition or the fear of it in the future, 
has adroitly secured possession of the whole country, and now issues 
its proclamation that henceforth there will be no more competition, 
no more reductions of rates, but elways “regular dividends.” 

But the president of the Western Union Company did not exhaust 
his candor in the quotation above made. He further declared: 


The franks issued to Government officials constitute nearly a third of the total com- 
plimentary business. The wires of the Western Union Company extend into thirty- 
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seven States and nine Territories within the limits of the United States, and into four 
of the British Provinces. In all of them our property is more or less subject to the 
action of the national, State, and municipal authorities, and the judicious use of com-. 
plimentary franks among them has been the means of saving to the company many 
times the money-value of the free service performed. 

In another part of the same report it is stated that the total 
complimentary business amounted during the last year to $58,000. 
Then, assuming the assertion last cited to be correct, the “ judicious 
use” of complimentary franks to the amount of $19,333 secured such 
action or non-action, whichever the company desired, on the part of the 
officials of the United States and of thirty-seven States, nine Territories, 
and four Provinces, as was equivalent to many times the money-value 
of the free service performed.” Truly a most ‘judicious use” of 
patronage! For if the subsidizing process included only the principal 
legislative, executive, and judicial officers of the governments, States, 
Territories, and Provinces above mentioned, the average value of the 
“complimentary frank” to each person could not have exceeded $5, or $10 
at the utmost. It is presumed that hereafter very few “officials” will 
be willing to accept any courtesy, great or small, from the Western 
Union Company, now that they have been informed that the company 
will place the recipients of its favors upon its roll of retainers and 
advertise them as such. 

The telegraph should be made a part of the postal system without further 
delay. As Congress does not seem inclined to exercise the discretion given 
in the third section of the act of July 24, 1866, to appoint appraisers to 
value the “ lines, property, and effects” of the companies now in opera- 
tion, and as the Western Union Company appears to be unwilling to 
make a voluntary sale at a fair price, I recommend that provision be 
made by law for the immediate establishment of the postal telegraph, 
and for the construction of all such lines as may be needed, under the 
direction of competent officers of the Engineer Corps of the Army. 
The experience they acquired during the war of the rebellion would 
enable them to do the work in the most economical and satisfactory 
manner. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster-General. 
The PRESIDENT. 





